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Work of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions ' 


By O. F. McSsane, Cuarrman Industria Commission or Uran anp Past 
PRESIDENT, I. A. L. A. B. C. 


of claims arising out of industrial accidents was introduced 

into Germany a little more than two score years ago. The 
system met with instant popular approval there and soon spread 
over Continental Europe and the British Isles, and thence to Canada 
and the United States. It is doubtful if any class of legislation 
within the history of man has taken such a firm grip upon the hearts 
of so great a number of people, spread with such rapidity, or met 
with such universal approval as has the system known as workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

Even were it desirable, time would not permit going into the 
history of the causes which led up to the introduction of this new 
plan. Suffice it to say that the harsh standards established by the 
common law were rejected and in their stead was reared a new code, 
more definite, more certain, more equitable, and less expensive— 
more definite in that the liabilities of the employer and the rights 
of the employee were fixed in advance; more certain in that the 
controversies incident to litigation under the old system were almost 
entirely eliminated; more equitable in that the burden is shared 


A NEW system of settlement between employees and employers 





1A ddress delivered at the twelfth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, held August 17-20, 1925, at Salt Lake City. An account of this meeting appears 
on pages 122 to 126 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Epitor’s Notre.—The retiring president of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, whose presidential address at the Salt Lake City convention appears above, is one of 
the remarkable men ey Spe by the growth and administration of workmen’s compensation legislation. 
This class of legislation is of comparatively recent growth, As is well known, it abolished the old liability 
laws in their application to personal injury cases, where such injury occurred in line of industrial employ- 
ment, and created an entirely new attitude of mind toward workmen injured while at work and as a result 
of work. In most States it abolished court precedents and procedure as applied to such injuries, and 
created commissions ¢ wered to outline their own meth of procedure. In other werds, the legis- 
lature attempted not only to abolish the theory of the old liability laws but to abolish all legal procedure 
connected with the idea of “tort.’’ This necessitated a new type of mind and a new type of men who 
would insure justice and fair play, unhandicapped by court prosccents or legal procedure. It is very 
gratifying, considering the short time since the inception of such legislation, to observe how many men of 
this type have been developed, among them Orrice F. McShane. 

Mr. McShane was born in Greenville, Utah, in 1873. In his infancy his parents moved to a farm in 
Nebraska and he passed his early childhood there. At 12 years of age his parents died and he went back to 
relatives in Utah. Struggling against severe odds he qualified himself for teaching and spent 16 years 
in that profession—14 years in the grade schools and 2 in the high school. In 1895 he married Miss Mary 
Emerson, of Beaver, Utah. 

Mr. McShane has had considerable experience of the kind necessary for the breadth of vision requisite 
in an industrial commissioner. He was ice of the peace in Frisco, Utah, for 4 years; county superin- 
tendent of schools in Beaver for 444 years; postmaster for 7 years; and juvenile judge of the Fifth Judicial 
District for 4 years. He also served two terms in the State ature. ; 

He was appointed a member of the Industrial Commission of Utah on April 1, 1921, and became chair- 
man of the commission on April 1, 1923. He was a ae to the ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards Commissions held in B , October 9-13, 
1922, Up tothat time he had been practically unknownin the East. At the St. Paul convention, a year 
later, he was elected vice president of the association and the next year was made pooneae. The re- 
markable success attending the Salt Lake City convention proved the wisdom of the choice. Among 
i 2 eee compensation commissioners there is no man who stands higher than Mr. McShane, of 
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by the employee, the employer, and society; and Jess expensive for 
the reason that all claims under the new system can be settled, on 
the average, for considerably less than the amount of the filing fees 
under the old common-law practices. 

I do not wish to be understood as conveying the idea that the 
burden of cost under the workmen’s compensation system is borne 
by the three interested parties in equal proportions. As a matter of 
fact, the consumers of the products of labor’s efforts pay the entire 
compensation costs, and the laboring men and their families (who 
constitute the greater part of the consuming public) as a matter of 
course pay the greater portion of said costs. It is quite true that the 
employer is called upon to advance the money, in the form of pre- 
miums, out of which compensation is paid, but it is also true that he 
adds his premium cost plus a profit thereon to the price of his wares 
and passes the burden on to the consumer. 

There is also another angle from which to view compensation costs, 
and that is in connection with the statutory provision distributing 
the wage loss arising out of industrial injury. For example, the 
Utah law provides that the injured workman shall receive 60 per 
cent of his average weekly wage, etc. This provision on its face 
gives the impression that the injured workman bears the burden of 
wage loss only to the extent of 40 per cent and that the employer 
bears the other 60 per cent. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. For the law also provides for a maximum payment of $16 
per week, which reverses the above distribution of burden, and only 
the very low wage earners receive the 60 per cent of average weekly 
wage provided for. The Utah coal miner receives less than 35 per 
cent of his average weekly wage, and the underground metal miner 
not more than 45 per cent. It is conservative to state that, in 
Utah, the injured workman does not, on the average, receive over 40 
per cent of his wage as compensation. An analysis of the provisions 
of other States on this point will indicate a similar condition. This 
digression is made for the purpose of lending support to a recom- 
mendation to be made later on. 


Formation and Purposes of the Association 


N APRIL, 1914, representatives of the States of Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin met 
in Lansing, Mich., and formed the National (later the International) 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Annual 
meetings have been held ever since. These States were blazing the 
trail in matters of compensation administration and by their action 
they hoped to establish an agency dedicated to the solution of the 
many new and perplexing problems with which they were confronted, 
and for which there was no fund of experience to draw upon. 

One of the many difficulties encountered at the outset was lack of 
uniformity in laws. Thus, an inj compensable in one State was 
not compensable in another; some States gave extraterritorial effect 
to their laws while others were silent on the question; different 
methods of procedure obtained; different agencies of administration 
were established; some laws were compulsory while others were 
elective; some laws were monopolistic and others competitive; the 
activities of some of the administrative bodies were confined entirely 
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to compensation problems, while those of others covered not only 
compensation administration but also inspection service, sanitation, 
labor, and in fact every activity having to do with the life, health, 
safety, and welfare of employees. 

It does not appear that the charter members of t’\is association ever 
thought that a model compensation law with uniform provisions could 
or should be adopted by all the States. While they perhaps believed 
that uniformity could be approached, it is doubtful if they thought 
absolute uniformity possible or even desirable. It was recognized 
that conditions in the various jurisdictions varied perhaps as much as 
the laws. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting opinion in the case of New 
York Central v. Winfield, 244 U. S. 147, expresses this view in the 
following language: 

There must, necessarily, be great diversity in the conditions of living and in 
the needs of the injured and his dependents, according to whether they reside in 
one or the other of our States and Territories so widely extended. In a large 
majority of instances they reside in the State in which the accident occurs. 
Though the principle that compensation should be made, or relief given, is of 
universal application, the great diversity of conditions in the different sections of 
the United States may, in a wise application of the principle, call for differences 
between States in the amount and method of compensation, the periods in which 
the payment shall be made, and the methods and means by which the funds 
shall be distributed. The field of compensation for injuries appears to be one in 
which uniformity is not desirable or at least not essential to the public welfare. 

This difficulty was overcome, however, and more and more atten- 
tion is now given at our annual meetings to the matters set forth in 
the constitution of the association as the objects of its creation and 
upon which all could agree: (1) The reduction of accident fre- 
quency; (2) the standardization of medical treatment for injured 
workmen; (3) the standardization of means of reeducation and return 
to industry of injured workmen; (4) the standardization of methods 
of compiling accident and insurance costs; (5) the standardization 
of methods of administering compensation laws; (6) the extension 
and improvement of compensation laws; and (7) the standardization 
of reports and tabulations of industrial accidents and illness. 


Work Accomplished by the Association 


‘THESE activities embrace about everything pertaining to compen- 

sation laws and other matters incident thereto. It therefore 
seems proper that we should take stock of our accomplishments if we 
have any to our credit. We should inquire: Have we as an associa- 
tion been a useful factor in improving conditions in the field of en- 
deavor to which we have assigned ourselves and dedicated our 
energies?’ Have we obtained results? If not, how shall we proceed 
in the future in order to obtain the desired ends? 

The association now includes 32 active members (including 3 non- 
paying members) and 5 associate members. In view of the fact that 
the annual dues of active members have been increased from $25 to 
$50, it is safe to conclude that the growth of the association has 
been due to the real service which it has rendered to those charged 
with administering the various workmen’s compensation laws. 
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It is difficult to point to tangible results which can be attributed 
solely to the work of the association, but if the cause of many jy. 
provements that have taken place could be analyzed, its influence 
would be found to be a very large factor. 


Reduction of Accidents 


The first object of the association is to cut down accidents. The 
importance of this undertaking is emphasized by the rather startling 
statement of the late and muc Aoved' Cart Hookstadt, of the Unite 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, who made a careful study of this 
question and concluded that the annual economic loss due to indus. 
trial accidents was approximately $1,040,000,000. 

That Utah contributes her quota to this estimate is evidenced hy 
the fact that for the seven years ending June 30, 1924, more than 
75,000 industrial injury claims were handled, classified as follows. 
Permanent total disability, 19; death, 784; permanent partial <isa- 
bility, 1,003; and temporary injuries, 75,383—at a total cost of 
$5,587,987.69. This amount represents compensation costs alone 
and does not take into account the economic loss in man power due 
to 19 permanent disabilities, 784 deaths, and 762,738 eight-hour shifts 
lost on account of temporary injuries. Utah being a small State in- 
dustrially, it will be readily seen that if our loss be projeeted in proper 
ratio to the Nation at large, the annual economic waste due to indus- 
trial accidents is astounding. 

While specifie responsibility in the field of accident prevention is 
assigned by a minority of laws, it is believed that through discussion 
and much airing of the importance of accident-prevention work {ie 
association has been the cause of a number of States broadening their 
laws to include this among the other duties of the compensation 
administration bodies. 


Standardization of Medical Service 


The second object is the standardization of medical, surgical, and 
hospital treatment for injured workmen. An analysis of recent 
legislation indicates that this object has gone forward to an encourag- 
ing degree. During the five-year period ending with 1924, 19 States 
liberalized their laws in this respect in amount, limits of time, or other 
aspects. This matter has been a prominent one in our annual con- 
ventions and it is reasonable to assume that the influence of these 
discussions has had considerable effect in bringing about this liberali- 
zation. ! 

Industrial Rehabilitation 


Our third object—rehabilitation of mjured workmen and _ their 
return to industry—is coming to be generally recognized as desirable. 
economic, and just. In 12 compensation States there is now separat’ 
So for rehabilitation, while the compensation acts of seven 

tates embody such a provision. The system of Federal cooperation 
has been accepted by 32 compensation States, this number including 
States having rehabilitation provisions in their compensation acts. 
The association is on record in several papers on the subject, as well 
as in formal resolution, as encouraging such procedure. 
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Standardization of Computing Costs 


- Standardization of methods of computing industrial accident and 
illness insurance costs is set out as our fourth object. As but few 
State laws cover sickness in any form, our activities have heretofore 
been directed almost entirely to the first item. The association is on 
record favoring compensation for all industrial injuries, whether acci- 
dents or diseases. Papers dealing with compensation wosts have been 
given in our conventions, and the committee on statistics and com- 
pensation insurance costs has included this among its studies. 


Standardization of Administrative Practice 


The association’s activities in relation to its fifth object—standardi- 
zation of practices in administration of compensation laws—are 
expressed in the report of our committee on forms and procedure. 
This 1s a matter wherein local conditions play an important part. 
In view of the frequent statements of various commissioners in our 
conventions that the methods in use in their particular State are best 
suited to their peculiar conditions, it is doubtful if as much progress 
has been made here as in some of our other fields of endeavor. 


Improvement of Legislation 


The next object deals with extension and improvement in com- 
pensation legislation and it is obvious that here results have been 
obtained. A chart covering the principal features of compensation 
laws was prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties 
in 1919 and revised in 1925. Comparison of the two charts shows 
that, in the interval, all the States except three had amended their 
laws and in two States new legislation had superseded the earlier laws. 
Among the outstanding changes that may be noted were the reduction 
of waiting time, increases in compensation benefits; and liberalization 
inregard to medical aid. There were also some extensions of inclusion 
or coverage, either by way of specific inclusion, or by lowering the 
number of workmen necessary for inclusion under the act. In 1920, 
16 States provided for the payment of $12 or less as a maximum 
weekly amount; in 1925 no State had less than $12 as a maximum 
for temporary total disability, and only 6 had so low a standard; 
in 1925, 12 provided for a maximum of $18 or more as against 5 at 
the beginning of 1920. The waiting time is now less than one week 
in 8 jurisdictions, one week in 28, and more than one week in 10; 
in 1920 only 4 laws fixed a waiting period of less than one week 
while 20 provided for a longer period, 22 making one week the required 
waiting time. “Two States in which insurance had not been required 
amended their laws so as to make it obligatory. Here again the 
question is impossible of determination as to what extent any one 
influence has Nioail effective. Legislation is purely a matter for 
determination by the States, but there does seem to be fair ground 
for assuming that the constant interchange of opinion has contributed 
much to the progress which has been made. 
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Standardization of Statistics 


Last, but not least, is the matter of standardizing reports and 
tabulations of accidents. The committee on statistics and compensa- 
tion costs has produced valuable reports along this line, including 
comprehensive list of classifications and standard tables. It is in 
this field that the association has done one of its most conspicuous 
pieces of concrete and tangible work. 


Other Problems 


In addition to the subjects mentioned above there are many 

roblems confronting the compensation administrators which must 
bs solved, and through the annual conventions of the association 
the experience of those who have solved such problems can be placed 
within reach of those to whom they are new. Thus, payment of 
compensation to aliens, legal aid, back conditions, direct settlements, 
jurisdictional conflict, compensation for eye injuries, extraterritorial 
problems, hernia, methods of carrying insurance, lump-sum settle- 
ments, nervous conditions, merit rating, occupational diseases. 
preexisting disease, compensation for permanent disabilities, physical 
examinations, claim procedure, rates, remarriage of widows, reserves, 
second injuries, and computation of wages, are some of the questions 
which puzzle even the old and seasoned administrator of a workmen’s 
compensation law, to say nothing of the man who has just assumed 
office and has an entire new subject to master. These and many other 

uestions have been discussed time and again at the conventions of 
the association, and a member can turn to the proceedings of thic 
association and there find guidance through the experience of others 
who have solved similar problems. The proceedings of the asso- 
ciation form a series of valuable reference books to those charged with 
the administration of the workmen’s compensation laws. 

While it is difficult to point to the specific effects of the asso: ia- 
tion as a driving force behind the improvements which have taken 
place, it is absolutely certain that the organization has had a tre- 
mendous influence in an intangible way. And while it may not 
have effected complete standardization along any of the lines as set 
forth in its constitution, it is still working toward the end of im- 
provement of all matters in the field of workmen’s compensation. 


Conclusion 


]N CONCLUSION permit me to urge that the association reaffirm 
our former declaration on the following propositions: 

(1) That the 34 compensation laws of the United States making 
accidental injury or fortuitous event a condition precedent to thie 
payment of compensation be amended by striking out either “ acci- 
dent’’ or ‘fortuitous event,” as the case may be, and providing for 
compensation to all who sustain injuries arising out of or in the 
course of the employment. This would bring within the provisions 
of all compensation laws the miner afflicted with tuberculosis or tlic 
painter afflicted with lead poisoning who has given the best yeurs 
of his life to the industry and wakes to a realization of the fact that 
he is an industrial wreck without either funds or claim upon his em- 
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loyer for compensation. Do not let the ery of added burden to 
industry deter you. Remember, the workingman, in the final 
analysis, pays the greater part of all compensation costs. 

(2) That every State which has not done so already make com- 

lete provision for the rehabilitation and return to industry of in- 

jured workmen; not as a matter of sympathy but because of their 
economic value to society. Every State should provide an agency 
for this purpose. It should be properly organized and manned by 
eople capable of observing critic the injured and placing him 
in the field of industry most siiitable to his capabilities and most 
likely to draw forth his best efforts. Those in charge of such work 
should be experts fitted by natural endowment and by training in 
their line. ‘They should also be secure in their tenure. Such an 
organization properly set up and adequately financed is the best 
investment a State can make, for by its activities consumers are 
turned into producers; receivers of alms become providers; beings 
bowed down by the weight of despair are lifted into the sunshine of 
hope; melancholy is sy ie? by cheer. It is true that not all can 
be rehabilitated—some because of the nature of their injury, some 
because of their mental limitations, and some because of age; these, 
however, are questions for a skilled director to determine. 

(3) That the weekly maximum be increased to $25 or any limita- 
tion thereof removed entirely. 

(4) That all laws which do not now so provide be amended to 
provide for the social needs of the injured workman or his dependents 
in case of death. ° 

(5) That all laws which do not already so provide be amended to 

rovide for unlimited medical and hospital attention. This would 
be in accordance with the just determination of any case. 

(6) That Federal legislation be secured giving effect to the com- 
pensation law of a jurisdiction in all cases of interstate injuries within 
that jurisdiction. 

Crystallize into law these recommendations and you will have 
gone far to bring in an era of understanding and good will between 
employer and employee. 
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Unemployment as a Result of Overdevelopment of Industry ! 


By James J. Davis, Unrrep States Secretary or Lasor 


ABOR Day is the only day made a legal holiday by an act of 
Congress. All our other helidays are such by common consent 
so far as national recognitien is concerned. "Thanksgiving Day 

was a holiday long before there was a United States Government, 

and this, of course, is true of Obristmas and New Year’s. Some of 
the States have made Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday by act of 
legislature, but practically all of the States, as well as the Federal 

Government, have made Labor Day a legal holiday. 

The first State to enact such legislation was New Jersey, which 
however, was less than a month ahead of New York. The New 
Jersey law was passed April 8, 1887, and the New York law May 6, 
1887. On June 28, 1894, Congress passed an act declaring the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday. Lest there is someone from 
Oregon in this audience, I had better hedge a little by saying thu: 
Oregon placed a labor day law on its statute book on February 2}, 
1887, but it fixed the first Saturday in June as such holiday. Oregon 
stayed out of line until 1893 when she made her Labor Day uniform 
with that of the other States. 

In the 30-odd years since the establishment of Labor Day as a legal 
holiday I think most of us have noticed a tendency of Labor Day 
orators in their addresses to drift more and more toward politics 
and political discussions. I[ have it from hearsay that originally 
public meetings and parades on the Fourth of July were essential, 
of a labor character. The parades were for the most part mdustrial 
exhibits on wheels, and this was proper, as the independence of tlie 
United States was not only a political independence but ian industrial 
independence, and in former times the people were close enough io 
the issues of that day to realize that the demand for political inde- 
pendence grew out of and was because of restrictions upon our 
mdustrial independence. Gradually these Fourth of July celebra- 
tions became less and less industrial and more and more political, 
until now one expects nothing else than that he will hear a political 
speech on the Fourth of July. 

It is pretty generally agreed, I think, that industrial and com- 
mercial aa. An come first, and that not only in our day but in 
all times the political problem has been how best to protect, maintain, 
or expand industry and commerce. At the same time, it has seeme: 
to me, labor as such—if there is any such thing as labor as such— 
should guard and guide the character of Labor Day celebrations and 
the trend of discussions thereat, as 1 sometimes think that they are 
drifting very rapidly toward precisely what has happened to the 
celebrations of the Fourth of July. 








1 Substance of address delivered at Mooseheart, Ill., on Labor Day, September 7, 1925, and broadest 
by radio. In introducing his subject Secretary Davis referred to Mooseheart as the “ City of childhooi, 
saying there were at that time 1,250 children there. 
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I want to talk to you to-day about labor and the things that most 
intensely interest every workingman. As I can not talk to you about 
all these things, I am going to select a few subjects and one in particu- 
lar—the overdevelopment of our industries which results in lack of 
steady employment. 


Overdevelopment in Certain Industries 


OTHING worries a workingman so much as that ever-present 
dread of losing his job; that ever-haunting fear of a lay-off for 
an indefinite period which may come, and generally does come, right 
at the time when he is least prepared or able to stand it. A man 
may be perfectly secure in his job—that is to say, have no fear of 
discharge—and his relations with his employer may be perfectly 
good, but this gives him no protection from a lay-off. He is not 
able to keep his employment when the employer can not sell the 
product of his labor. The greatest source oF unemployment in this 
country is the overdevelopment of industry. The fact is that our 
productive machinery Be equipment can not run 300 days in the 
year without producing a stock so large that it can not all be sold 
in this country nor in any and all other countries. 

While I am going to talk about only two or three of these over- 
developed industries, as a matter of faet dozens of others could be 
cited that are in precisely the same condition. 

Boot and shoe indusiry.—The census lists 1,570 boot and shoe 
factories. Of these, 227, or 141% per cent, produce at present 65.6 
per cent of all shoes produced, and if they could run full time this 
14144 per cent would produce not 65.6 per cent but 95 per cent of all 
the nibs now produced and sold. These 227 establishments, or 
144% per cent of the total, employ 60.4 per cent of the wage earners 
in such factories. They are good sized factories, employmg an 
average of 488 men each, or a total of 110,913 workers. As run at 
present, they —— 1,696 pairs per wage earner per year, and the 
value of the shoes produced per wage earner in the factories of this 
size 1s $5,133.77. As I said before, in this group of 227 boot and shoe 
factories lies the possibility of producing practically all the shoes we 
could consume, but there is another group of 738 establishments, or 
47 percent of the whole number, which employ 35 per cent of the total 
workers and produce 31 per cent of the shoes, having 89 workers per 
establishment. This group, again, could produce probably 50 per cent 
more shoes than it does if it could sell them, but mark the difference 
in production in such factories. In the 227 factories the pairs pro- 
duced per wage earner is, as stated, 1,696. In the second group 
the output per wage earner per year is 1,388 pairs, having a value 
of $4,205.70. Then comes another group of 605 factories, or 38.5 
we cent of the total, employing only 3.9 ene cent of the employees, 

aving only 11.5 wage earners per establishment, producing but 
2.6 per cent of the total output, and getting but 1,069 pairs of shoes 
per employee, the value of such output per wage earner being $3,- 
153.85 per year. In other words, 141% per cent of the factories, 
employing 60.4 per cent of the workers, now produce 65.6 per cent . 
of the output, and could with steady work for 300 days a year preduce 
all the boots and shoes we need. The remainder of these workers, 
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in an economic sense, operate solely to prevent any of the workers 
from getting a full year’s work, and from a labor point of view 
operate solely to prevent anyone in the industry from earning q 
decent living. 

Manufacture of flour—As another example let us take the flour- 
mill industry. The census records show a total of 8,019 flour mills 
in the United States. Of these, 228, or 2.8 per cent, employ 42 
per cent of the workers in the industry and produce 62.1 per cent 
of the total product. These establishments employ 66 workers each, 
on the average, and these workers produce 8,764 barrels per worker 
per year. Give them full-time employment and they could produce 
practically all the mill products that we can consume. 

The next group embraces 953 mills, or 11.9 per cent of the whole. 
It employs 29.4 per cent of the total wage earners, or 11 per establish- 
ment; it produces 25.9 per cent of the product and gets 5,234 barre|s 
per wage earner per year. Less than 10 per cent of this group are 
economically needed, but here comes a third group, with 6,838 mills, 
or 85.3 per cent of the whole number, employing 28.5 per cent of 
the workers, an average of 1.5 worker per establishment, producing 
12 per cent of the output, and getting 2,498 barrels of mill product 
per employee per year. Here we have perhaps the worst situation 
of all. Two and eight-tenths per cent of the plants, employing 
15,090 workers, or 42 per cent of the whole number, produce 62.| 
per cent of the output at the rate of 8,764 barrels per worker per 
year, while 85 per cent of the establishments produce but 12 per cent 


of the output and the output per man is but 2,498 barrels per year. 
Coal-mining industry.—Take another situation, that of bituminous 


coal. I will not attempt to give you the figures for the entire country, 
but will state them for only one State. Eliminating entirely from 
the argument the so-called ‘snow bird” mines, or local wagon mines, 
of, which there are 694 in the State, there are 338 shipping mines in 
the State of Illinois (i. e., mines shipping their coal by railroad, as 
distinguished from those which are purely local, or wagon, mines). 
According to the Illinois Coal Report, these operated an average of 
139 days during 1923-24. As a matter of fact, 10 per cent operated 
less than 60 days and only 55 per cent made the average operating 
time. Only three-tenths of 1 per cent operated 270 days or over. 
Eighty-four of these 338 mines in Illinois, or 24.9 per cent of the 
mines, onploying 51.5 per cent of the total persons employed in 
coal mining in the State, had they operated 300 days, could have 
produced 77,783,800 tons of coal, which is 7,000,000 tens more than 
all of the shipping mines did produce and 5,000,000 tons more than 
both shipping and local mines produced in the year 1924. This 
means that 254 of the 338 principal mines in one State represent an 
unnecessary expenditure of money so far as the capital invested in 
the mines themselves is concerned, and that they simply prevent an 
adequate number of mines from producing an adequate amount of 
coal by giving the necessary number of men a reasonable number of 
days or work in the year. 

The turnover in the coal mines of Illinois is over 85 per cent, which 
means that there are 1.85 men in the industry for every job, and that 
only one man can work where two must live, with all of his depend- 
ents. 
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Remedies 


Rage’ us for a moment discuss the question of remedy. I realize 
that at present this may be dangerous ground for a man who 
does not pretend te be a lawyer. It may be that the law as it stands 
is a barrier to any remedy. 

What I want is some way by which the 84 mines in Illinois, or 
whatever number of mines is necessary to produce the coal that is 
needed from Illhmois, can be operated with the necessary number of 
men 300 days in a year; that the cost of operating unnecessary mines 
shall be stopped; that the practice of scattering the workers in indus- 
try over nearly five times the number of plants necessary to produce 
the required amount of coal, and thereby giving less work than a 
man can live upon at any sort of wage, shall be stopped. If this 
can not be permitted under existing law, then let us have a law under 
which it can be permitted. The United States Steel Corporation, as 
a stockholding corporation, has been permitted to gain such control 
as will enable it to stabilize the running time and output of its plants, 
and in doing so it has been declared within its legal rights. For 
some time the Interstate Commerce Commission has been urging the 
railroad corporations to merge in certain cases for the purpose of 
cutting down overhead expenses. It has been shown that the real 
necessity lies not im increasing the freight rates but in reducing 
administrative expense. In more than one case two or three rail- 
roads passing through the same territory could be operated as one 
system, thereby cutting out all of the administrative expense and 
overhead charges of two of the now competing companies. The 
newspapers have reported that President Coolidge is in favor of 
ecing so far as to ask Congress to enact a law compelling the merging 
of railroads in certain instances, and yet we are told that any such 
corporate control of coal mining would constitute a crime, and a 
crime which puts men behind the bars. You may and probably will 
answer that in the case of the railroads the Government reserves the 
right to fix the freight rates, and not only reserves the right but in 
practice actually does fix the price of transportation wherever State 
lines are crossed. Then, why not permit such combination and 
stock control as will cut out the overhead and permit the operation 
of mines—such as operate at all—for 300 days a year, thus enor- 
mously reducing the cost of production of coal and enormously bene- 
fiting the worker. 

Is it not possible to make it legal to do anything which cheapens 
the cost of production, stabilizes the labor conditions, and does not 
restrict production? The thing that people fear in this regard is an 
increase in price. Then, why not aim the law at the thing that will 
hurt the many and not at the thing that will help the few who must 
make money out of the industry if they are to stay in it? 

Now, the coal industry in Illinois can not support 338 mines upon 
any basis of full-time work. The law says you must not restrict 
output, but the economic law restricts output to the amount which 
can be sold. The people would not be injured by any such legal 
merger or iediaatrial restriction unless and until, notwithstanding a 
decreased cost of administration, price increases are enforced or 
attempted to be enforced. A law which would leave an industry 
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free to make any sort of combination or absorption found economical} 


but which at the same time would make it perfectly clear that in- 
dustries operating under said law must keep their prices reasonab|» 
or submit to such court action as would make their prices reasonable. 
would in my ncgmens go a long way toward remedying this oyer- 


development problem which is becoming more and more serious 


every day. 


Selective Immigration 


BEFORE concluding, I wish to call your attention to the movement 

on foot in some quarters to repeal the present immigration lay, 
There is no question in my mind that restrictive and selective immi- 
gration has come to stay. My plea now is for making the preseu 
aw more selective within the quota limitations upon which Congress 
may agree. Many of the opponents of selective immigration have 
argued that selection abroad was impossible because of international! 
complications, but that such objections are not real is shown by the 
fact that we have recently entered into an agreement with Grea: 
Britain and the Irish Free State whereby immigration officers and 
public health physicians are now stationed at American consular 
offices at certain posts in the British Isles for the purpose of making 
primary inspections at ports of embarkation. The plan has been in 
operation only a few weeks, but it is working well to the satisfaction 
not only of American officials but also of the representatives of those 
other Governments and nationals. As a result of this plan future 
American citizens and residents are now examined before, rather 
than after, a 3,000-mile journey which separates them from their 
homes and employment. There is now reasonable assurance that, 
being permitted to leave his native land, an immigrant will be per- 
mitted to enter and take up his new home life in America. 

Last vear there were debarred by immigration officers at poris of 
entry 159 persons who were certified by public health officers to be 
mentally defective, but of greater significance is the fact that we 
deported during the same year 608 aliens, already admitted under 
prior laws or administration, who were either feeble-minded or 
insane. Most of these had become public charges in our mstitutions 
and had been maintained for some period by public funds. [1 is 
estimated that the care of an insane person in such an institution 
costs the public in some places as much as $25,000. That means 
that last year through deportation of feeble-minded and insane we 
saved the taxpayers more than two million doliars. But that is not 
the big point { wish tomake. While we may have saved this amount 
of public funds, and these people have been permanently disposed 
of so far as we are concerned, what of the progeny of those 608 who 
may have been left behind? They are Ameriean citizens and have 
become a part of our national life blood. Will they grow up to fil! 
our asylums, jails, penitentiaries, and other public mstitutions 11 
the future? What will be the ultimate heritage of America as 3 
result of that infusion of bad blood? We can not help what has 
passed, but we can prevent further pollution in the future Dy seeing to 
it that our immigration laws be not relaxed, but be made more setec- 
tive and be more strictly enforced. 
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Problem of the Automobile "Floater" ! 


By Louise F. Saamips, or OREGON 


REGON is suffering from the fact that its agricultural em- 
O payers depend on an annual invasion of families in auto- 
obiles applying at their gates for work in harvesting the 

berries, cherries, vegetables, hops, prunes, and apples. 

The Oregon Department of Labor has estimated that we have 
enough workers now resident in the State to harvest all our crops, 
if these workers were properly mobilized in the direction where 
needed. The Coporkuerns has organized a seasonal employment 
commission for the purpose of marshaling workers in accordance 
with the needs of the various crops, from the strawberry harvest in 
May until the close of the apple harvest in November, and of collect- 
ing information about the number of jobs, their requirements, and 
the surplus or ananisige of workers in the various localities, and of 
disseminating these facts to newspapers, growers’ organizations, 
individual employers of large harvest groups, auto camps, and post 
offices on main highway lines. | 

Our agricultural employers report that a higher grade of work is 
done by harvesters with homes in some community where their 
harvest reputation may follow them. Such workers constitute less 
of a problem in health and morals than do the floaters who may leave 
in the night with the chickens from the roost, canned goods from 
the cellar, and vegetables from the garden, who leave a trail of disease 
and moral stain, and who are neglecting the education and citizen- 
ship training of their children. 

Six of our Oregon harvest centers have established a health and 
recreation service, with camp sanitation supervision, first aid for 
minor injuries, wholesome evening entertainments, and day nurseries 
for the children of harvesters. These centers have demonstrated 
that child labor is not cheap labor and that parents can accomplish 
more work if they are not burdened with the care of little children 
in the field or orchard, that it pays to-enlist a higher grade of workers 
who appreciate proper care for their children, who stay on the job 
till the end of the harvest and give full service for their wages. Even 
under the piecework system the employer can not afford to have 
idlers occupying the camping space needed for efficient workers, 
The manager of one ranch estimates that the health and recreation 
service saved him $15,000 the first season and $30,000 the second 
season through holding the maximum number of harvesters with- 
out epidemics or strikes and so reducing the period of harvest with 
its overhead expense. 

But it is a slow process to persuade some of our agricultural em- 
ployers that they do not need a large surplus of floating labor in 
order to establish a reasonable wage scale. And it is a slow process 
to persuade them to place their orders for harvest help long enough 
in advance to obtain workers: with established homes in Oregon or 
near-by States. Because our farmers still encourage applicants at 





1 Address delivered at the twelfth annual meeting of the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Salt Lake City, Aug. 13-15, 1925. An account 
of this meeting appears on pages 16 to 18 of this issue of the MontuLy LABOR REVIEW. 
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the gate, word has gone out that there is plenty of work in Oregon 
for all who will drift in during harvest. This has resulted in an 
intolerable burden on our charitable agencies which must care fo; 
the workers who fail to find jobs and for the tramps and begga;s 
who pose as migratory workers. 

The East has its tramp and the Middle West its hobo with whom 
years of experience have enabled them to deal, but Oregon has a new 
problem which it does not yet know how to handle—the problem of 
the “gasoline bum.” 

We are trying to distinguish between the migratory workers, whio 
are an economic necessity for harvesting our crops and who deserve 
the respect and gratitude of the communities they serve, and the 
automobile tramps who work only long enough to keep from starving 
and that still lower group—the professional wandering beggars. 

We need a harvest employment service commanding the confidence 
of agricultural employers and insuring their placing orders for 
workers recommended because of proved industry and ambition; 
we need such a service to replace their present practice of consideriny 
as possible employees every harvest applicant who stops at the gate 
and who may be an industrious migratory worker or some species 
of tramp, beggar, or even thief. 

Suspicion and scant courtesy greet all transient harvesters under 
our present haphazard method of considering good, bad, and incif- 
ferent applicants who drive to the gate to apply for jobs, with wives, 
children, and all their worldly goods loaded into their cheap cars, ai 
without recommendation from an authorized agency as to their record, 

Since we can not remedy overnight the unfortunate condition which 
permits the planting to one crop of a larger acreage than the local 
residents can harvest, and since we can not immediately check child 
labor in certain types of harvests, we must find some means! 
inducing families to settle down by giving preference in employment 
to those who establish homes, keep their children in them for at least 
certain periods of the year, and themselves keep their franchise. 

Some of our progressive agriculturists in Oregon realize that tle 
higher grade of workers want continuous employment, and they are 
asking for assistance in placing their workers in other employment 
after the completion of their own harvests. An interstate employ- 
ment service for our type of harvesters would also remedy the present 
scarcity of packers and other semiskilled workers toward the end of 
the harvest. For instance, the apple growers complain that the 
oe leave them in the lurch in order to hurry down to California 
or the orange packing, while the orange growers complain that thie 
packers arrive there a week or two ahead of the harvest for fear of 
not being in time to get good jobs. : 

Ex-Governor Sweet, of Galdeenhes states that the Mexicans whio 
secretly cross the border, under agreement with labor contractors, 
to work in the fields during potainaihsiten, are incapable of finding 
jobs for themselves and after discharge from a harvest live by pilfer- 
ing or become dependent on local charities until some other contractor 
engages them for the next year’s beet harvest. 

aving learned that the Farm Labor Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor Employment Service, with headquarters at 
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Kansas City, mobilized in 1924, 100,000 wheat harvesters, 200,000 
cotton pickers, and other workers, bringing the total to almost a 
half million for the season, I speak as a private citizen of Oregon to 
voice the need of my many friends among our agriculturists for a 
similarly adequate means of mobilizing our resident workers who 
might become available for harvest work, of bringing in competent 
workers for whatever jobs can not be filled by residents, and of 
removing them to other jobs at the close of our harvests instead of 
permitting them to remain in the community to become dependent 
during the winter peak of unemployment. 

The best intelligence of our nation is needed to devise winter 
jobs for the workers needed for the summer and fall harvests. 

There is also the problem of the children of the floaters, who are 
erowing up with a feeling that they do not belong anywhere. They 
find that the resident children in the schools they enter have been 
told by their parents, with good physical and moral reasons, to have 
nothing to do with the “tramp children.” 

Hood River County, in our apple section, requires a health in- 
spection of all children entering its schools from outside the county, 
and together with other counties in Oregon is urging all employers 
to have their harvesters place their children in school in their dis- 
tricts, where additional rooms and teachers are provided during 
the harvest period. 

Miss Georgiana Carden, California supervisor of school attendance, 
says of the 20,000 children following the crops with their migratory 
parents in that State: 

We are now getting these migratory children into our schools, but we are not 
educating them because of their shifting to 4 or 5 or even 8 or 10 schools in a year. 
Three transfers are equivalent to losing a grade. Think what it means to enter 
a half dozen or more schools in a year besides losing the time in traveling and in 
being discovered by the school-attendance supervisor in the new district. 

We stopped organizing the separate schools for the transient children after 
the first year’s experiment-in 1921, and we now place the transient children in 
the regular schoolrooms where they have some chance of learning standards 


through contact with resident children. Naturally many of the resident parents 
object, but it seems the only means of making citizens of the little wanderers. 


From my own observation in many States outside of Oregon, I 
have found the compulsory school attendance problem only a part 
of the educational need. Many teachers report children coming into 
the schoolroom after late evening and early morning work too tired 
to do anything but sleep at their desks. 

Delinquency among migratory families is assuming such pro- 
portions as to require attention from the courts. Children are used 
as a means of appealing to the sympathy of the benevolent, are 
taught to beg from house to house, and even taught to steal. Some 
wandering adults are even borrowing children to use in begging. 

_ The number of automobile travelers applying to charitable agencies 
is increasing so rapidly that Oregon held, in June, 1925, a state-wide 
conference of county judges and other officials dispensing poor relief, 
which passed a set of resolutions urging all private citizens to stop 
giving free gasoline in order to get campers away from their gates 
and to send them to some authorized agency for investigation of their 
real needs; and suggesting that free auto camps be replaced by a 
system of fee-charging camps, with prices graduated according to 
thé service fendered. 
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Twelfth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Govern- 
mental! Labor Officials of the United States and Canada 


HE Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada held its twelfth annual convention at Sait 
Lake City August 13 to 15, 1925, delegates from 20 States 
being present. At the opening meeting greetings and welcome were 
extended by City Attorney W. H. Folland and B. S. Clendenin, 
president of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, after which there 
was an address by George B. Arnold, the president of the association. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise E. Schutz, showed 
a very satisfactory condition of the association, while reports from 
the various jurisdictions regarding changes in the labor laws indicated 
in general a tendency on the part of legislatures to slow up the 
process of liberalizing these laws. 

The session devoted to the subject of employment developed one 
of the most spirited discussions of the entire convention. Claude {. 
Connally, commissioner of the Department of Labor of Oklahoma, 
took the ground that, so far as his State was concerned, the handling 
of the harvest-labor problem was rendered more difficult by the activ- 
ities of the United States Employment Service. George E. Tucker, 
director of the farm-labor division, United States Employment Serv- 
ice, made a vigorous defense of the methods used and the results 
secured by his division.'! 

Rehabilitation was the subject of two papers, that of H. D. Batiles, 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation, Illinois, on ‘ The develop- 
ment of rehabilitation in the United States,” and that of D. M. 
Blankinship, supervisor of industrial rehabilitation, Virginia, ov 
“Salvaging labor through industrial rehabilitation.”’ 

At the session devoted to problems of inspection and safety, R. H. 
Lansburgh, Secretary of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, and 
Leonard Hatch, director of Bureau of Statistics and Information 
of New York, discussed the general question “Are accidents in- 
creasing?”” Mr. Lansburgh was strongly of the opinion that there 
is an increase, while Mr. Hatch emphasized the fact that our statistica! 
methods are so imperfect that a positive answer to the question can 
not be given. 

Probably no paper created greater interest than that of Daniel 
Harrington, consulting mining engineer, of Utah, on “The use of 
stone dust to stamp out mine accidents.” The occurrence of a very 
serious dust explosion in a Utah mine led to the development of what 
is probably the best code for mine safety in force in any State. 





1 The remarks of Miss Louise F. Shields, of Oregon, during this discussion are reproduced in the preseu! 
issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, see p. 13. 
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In the discussion of the general subject of women and children in 
industry, the paper of Mrs. Katherine Edson, executive commissioner 
of the Industrial Welfare Commission of California, brought out the 
fact that very few of the results predicted regarding minimum wage 
legislation had been realized in California’s experience. Mrs. 
Frank M. Keezer, acting chairman of the Colorado Child Labor 
Committee, presented the case of more than 500,000 children who 
move from place to place because of the movement of their parents 
seeking employment in seasonal agricultural occupations. 

Leifur Magnusson, director of the Washington branch of the 
International Labor Office, discussed the organization of the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the possibilities of closer and more helpful 
cooperation between that office and the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. A strong plea for the nonpolitical administration of labor 
laws was made by F. M. Wilcox, chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 

At the session devoted to workmen’s compensation, Herman R. 
Witter, director of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio, 
explained the terms of the Ohio act passed in 1921 under which 15 
occupational diseases became compensable. Mr. Witter expressed 
the opinion that Ohio will shortly considerably broaden the scope of 
the present act. He also believes that other States which have no 
provisions along this line will be obliged to give serious attention to 
the matter. 

The paper by Lucian W. Chaney, of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on “ Merits of accident reporting” endeavored to 
determine what the essential elements of a satisfactory accident 
report really are. 

Charles IK. Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
in his paper on “Ilow to make statistics uniform,’’ demonstrated 
the lack of uniformity at the present time and urged that the various 
jurisdictions should adopt some simple common classifications. A 
resolution was passed providing for a standing committee on uniform 
statistical nomenclature, such committee to formulate and report at 
the next meeting a standard plan for industrial statistics (see Reso- 
lution No. 5 below). 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

No. 1. Resolved, That the association extend its appreciation and sincere thanks 
to the members of the Industrial Commission of Utah, and to the members of 
other organizations in Salt Lake City, who, through their untiring efforts, have 
contributed to the pleasure and weil-being of the delegates in convention at 
Salt Lake City; be it further 

Resolved, That the appreciation of the convention be given to the chairman of 
the eommittee on publicity and to the press for the publicity given the proceed- 
ings of the association. 

No. 2. Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials extend 
to Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, its thanks for his courtesy in printing the eleventh annual 
report of the proceedings of the convention held in Chicago, IL.; be it further 

Resolved, That he be requested to print the proceedings of the twelfth annual 
convention held at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

No. 3. Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the several State 
labor departments and commissions and the American Engineering Standard 
Committee cooperate in the development of uniform safety codes and wherever 


possible that State departments adopt the national standards as the State 
standards, 
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No. 4. Resolved, That this convention indorses the activities of the Nationa] 
Outdoor Recreation League, in providing recreation centers in and about indus- 
trial communities, and recommends that the various members cooperate j; 
every way with this organization. 

No. 5. Resolved, (a) That the association shall have a standing committee on 
uniform statistical nomenclature, the members of which shall be appointed }y 
the president of the association and of which the United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics shall be chairman. 

(6b) That this committee shall at the next meeting of the association report 4 
standard plan for industrial statistics for guidance, particularly with respect to 
accident prevention. This plan shall represent not the maximum, which would 
be desirable, but the minimum, which every jurisdiction should prepare, bot} 
for its own use and for the purpose of affording by coordination through tlic 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics such information on a national basis. 

No. 6. Whereas the laws of the various States in a number of respects afford 
inadequate protection to working children, and whereas the rejection of the 
Federal child labor amendment by a number of States places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon those States to provide adequate protection for their own child 
workers: 

Resolved, That the States be asked to raise their child welfare standards 
through the enactment of effective legislation and the appointment of proper|y 
qualified officials to adminster the laws. 

No. 7. Whereas the employment of children in some forms of agriculture has 
been developed on an industrial scale and whereas few States have made any 
attempt to meet this problem, and 

Whereas the laws of most of the States specifically exclude agricultural labor 
from the protection of the general labor laws: 

Resolved, That the members of this association be asked to give their attention 
to this problem; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to study the problem of migratory 
workers with special reference to measures for securing permanent employment for 
such workers and for protecting child workers; and that this committee cooperate 
with the United States Children’s Bureau in this study and report back to the 
association at the next meeting. 

No. 8. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to look into the question of 
industrial home work, the extent to which such work is conducted in the various 
States, and the methods being taken to deal with the situation, such study to he 
made in cooperation with the United States Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Women’s Bureau and reports to be made to the next convention of the 
association. 

No. 9. Whereas the successful enforcement of labor laws and the successful 
conduct of industrial safety work depends to a large extent upon the skill, the 
judgment, and the trained intelligence of inspection service. 

Resolved, The association urge upon all State officials responsible for this 
service the recognition of the importance of the highest standard of training and 
specialized experience and character for the industrial inspection staff, and the 
importance of adequate salaries to attract properly qualified persons to this 
service. 

No. 10. Resolved, That request be made that the United States Women’s Bureau 
make a study of the employment of married women in industry. 

No. 11. Resolved, That the secretary of the Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials call to the attention of the various States the possibilities of 
collaboration with the International Labor Office in the work of securing uniform 
labor laws and uniform methods in connection with the collection and presenta- 
tion of labor statistics. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Herman R. Witter, of Ohio. 

First vice president, John S. B. Davie, of New Hampshire. 
Second vice president.—R. H. Lansburgh, of Pennsylvania. 
Third vice president—Maud Swett, of Wisconsin. 

Fourth vice president.—Alice McFarland, of Kansas, 

Fifth vice president—H. C. Hudson, of Ontario. 
Secretary-treasurer, Louise E. Schutz, of Minnesota. 
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Conference on Pacific Relations! 
































July 1 to 15, 1925, was ‘“‘a new adventure in international 
friendship,” according to the Governor of Hawaii. The con- 
ference Was a nongovernmental one, but brought together delegates 
from Australia, Canada, China, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, 
Philippine Islands, and continental United States. 

In addition to a series of addresses and an extension course of 
lectures open to all, there were forums and round-table discussions 
from which the general public was excluded. The speakers at the 
round-table meetings were remarkably frank, and delicate problems 
were taken up by them with unusual freedom. Among the numerous 
important subjects debated the following were of particular interest 
to labor: The United States immigration act of 1924, which was an 
outstanding topic; Japan’s immigration laws and restrictions on labor 
coming to the United States; the so-called ‘white Australian” pol- 
icy; the Canadian immigration policy; industrialization of the Orient; 
standards of living; recent strikes, riots, and other disturbances in 
China; hygiene; education, especially mass education in China; and 
scientific research. 

It seemed evident at the end of the sessions that the Japanese do 
not look upon the United States immigration law as a closed issue, 
and they will never be satisfied while this country tries to treat this 
measure as final. 

The need for international study of the problems of eastern civili- 
zation was strongly emphasized at the institute. The rapid extension 
of the occidental factory system in the Far East, where man power 
is so cheap and abundant, can not but profoundly affect western 
industry, this new system in India having already had its reflex in 
England. | 

Trade-unionism has also developed in the Orient, especially in 
Japan and China, where the movement is to a considerable degree 
under student leadership. Proposals were submitted to the institute 
looking to industrial progress for China and Japan and the avoiding 
of some of the dire results of the expansion of occidental industry. 

It was felt that the conference accomplished much toward the pro- 
motion of a better understanding and a greater sympathy among the 
nations in the Pacific region. 

Before adjournment plans were effected with a view to the estab- 
lishment of the institute as a permanent organization. 


T's Institute of Pacific Relations which was held in Honolulu 


— ee > 0 


Terms of English Coal Truce 


HE conditions upon which the English mine owners agreed to 
continue working the coal mines without insisting upon a 
change in hours or wages reached the United States in August, 

but the press in general has given only a brief summary of the terms. 
The agreement itself is a decided innovation in the English method 


=, 


! Data are from Christian Science Monitor, Boston, July 27, 1925, p. 4; The Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Aug. 8, 
1925; and The Seaman’s Journal, San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1925, pp. 266-268. 
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of dealing with such controversies, and there is a strong belief that | 
marks the beginning of a definite change in the organization ani 
control of the industry, so that it seems worth while to give it jy 
full. Its text is given here as published by the British Government: 
the only change being the omission of four paragraphs, in whic}, 
the Prime Minister recounts the difficulties of the industry, the 
proposals made by the mme owners, the refusal of the miners {o 


accept them, and the prospects of a serious deadlock. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO THE COAL SUBSIDY 


The basic principle of the wages agreement entered into on June 18, 1924 
was that wages rates in each district should be determined by the assignment t¢, 
wages of approximately 87 per cent of the proceeds of the industry in that district 
after deduction of costs other than wages. But the operation of this principie 
was to be subject to the provision that in no circumstances were wages to be 
reduced below a level represented by current basis rates, plus the percentage 
addition to basis rates that were in operation in the several districts in July. 
1914, plus an addition of 3314 per cent to the total. This rate of wages is called 
the minimum. 

Nature of settlement 


The Government have recognized that the coal-mining industry as a whole is, 
under existing conditions, financially unable to continue either to give employ- 
ment or to produce coal on a scale which the interests of the country demand. 
At the same time they have before them the contention put forward by the 
Miners’ Federation, and they desire to explore every possibility of obtaining a 
higher economic organization of the industry. 

ney have therefore decided to institute a full inquiry with the object of 
investigating methods of improving its productive efficiency and its competitive 
,ower in world markets. This inquiry should be completed in good time before 
lay of next year, and in the meantime the Government have agreed to assist the 
industry by filling the gap that lies between the level of wages provided by the 
national wages agreement of 1924 and the lower level of wages which would 
result from the colliery owners proposals of July 1 last. 

During this period the level of wages which the owners in each district wil! be 
called upon themselves to bear will be that which results, month by month, 
from the application of the 87-13 formula, subject only to this; that, as between 
themselves and the Government, if the 13 per cent share of the owners is csti- 
mated to represerit more than 15d.? per ton, the excess will be transferred (0 the 
payment of wages in relief of the Government subvention. 


Method of payment 


The wages actually paid to the men in each district will be at a level not less 
than the minimum provided under the 1924 agreement. The Government wil 
pay to the owners the amount by which their wages bill at this minimum level of 
wages exceeds the amount which, under the preceding paragraph, they are 
themselves called upon to bear. 

No subvention will be payable in any district if, and so long as, the level of 
wages under the 87-13 formula may be raised by improved trade above thie 
minimum level of the 1924 agreement. 

The question what proportion of the actual wages bill of any individual coi- 
liery is payable by the eolliery owner will be determined monthly by calculating 
for the district as a whole the level of wages which would be payable under th 
87-13 formula; and the Mines Department will pay to each individual collicry 
the difference between its wages bill at that level and at the minimum leve! 
under the 1924 agreement. : 





1 Great Britaim. {Parliament.] Coal-mining industry; Explanatory memorandum of the terms of 
settlement of the dispute in the coal-mining industry. London, 1925, 5pp. (Cmd. 2488.) 
2 Penny at par = 2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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It will thus be seen that, within each district, all collieries will be treated alike. 


> Their relative economic positions will be left undisturbed, and the industry 


will continue in the same way as if no financial assistance were being provided 
from the Exchequer. 
Reopening closed pits 


The assistance given will, of course, enable more pits to work and more men to 
be employed than if the 1924 agreement had been continued without Govern- 
ment assistance; it will enable the industry to work at the same costs, the same 
prices, and on the same scale as if the colliery owners’ proposals of July 1 had 
been put into operation. But it provides no guaranty that all pits will work, or 
that pits already closed will be reopened. Where the economic conditions of a 
pit are such that it would not have been kept open under the Mining Associa- 
tion’s own proposals, the Exchequer subvention will not enable it to work. The 
better the course of trade and the higher coal prices rise, the greater, naturally, 
is the number of pits which will be workable, whether the subvention is paid or 
not. 

Similarly, better tgade will automatically diminish the amount of subvention. 
On the other hand, if the course of trade deteriorates and coal prices are low, 
the number of pits which will cease to pay and will consequently be closed will 
be larger, and the subvention, though at a higher rate, will be protected from 
indefinite increase by being restricted to a smaller number of pits. 

There is therefore no possibility, whatever the course of trade, of the Govern- 
ment being compelled to assume the burden of maintaining all and every pit 
regardless of its economic conditions, nor of the industry being removed from the 
regular pressure of supply and demand. Government assistance is limited during 
this temporary period to assuring the continued activity only of those pits which 
would have been not too far below the average economic standard of the district 
to have been able to continue at work under the Mining Association’s proposals. 


The safeguards 


In taking this decision to give temporary assistance to the industry the Gov- 
ernment have had to satisfy themselves that they are adequately safeguarded 
against the possibility of the amount of subvention being improperly increased 
either 

(a) By an undue lowering of prices, or 

(b) By the charging against the Exchequer of expenditure upon equipment, 
development, etc., which is not properly chargeable to revenue costs. 

In regard to the first point it may be repeated that the principle of the sub- 
vention is that colliery owners, both individually and collectively, are placed in 
the same position as they would have been under their own proposals of July 1 
last. An arrangement merely to guarantee collieries against loss, without any 
opportunity of making profits, could afford no incentive either to maintain 
efficient progress or to trade profitably. Under the present arrangement every 
colliery and every district will suffer as a result of inefficient working or decreased 
returns to the same degree as if the colliery owner’s proposals had been in opera- 
tion with no subvention. An individual colliery which cuts its own prices suffers 
the loss itself. Even a general reduction in a district can be effected only at the 
expense of profits in the district as a whole. The safeguard, therefore, against 
any unwarranted reduction in prices lies in the self-interest of the colliery owners 
themselves. 

In regard to the second point, rules already exist under the 1924 wages agree- 
ment for regulating what costs are admissible as cost of production in arriving 
at the result of the 87-13 formula. These rules, generally speaking, follow 
income tax principles, and are incorporated in the agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the colliery owners. All accounts, whether district calculations of 
the 87-13 formula or returns from the individual collieries, will be certified by 
chartered accountants as having been compiled in accordance with these rules, 
and in addition the Government reserve a power of audit. 


Cost of settlement 


The cost to the Exchequer obviously depends upon the question what the 
level of wages in each district under the 87-13 formula will prove to be. That 
will necessarily depend upon the course of trade, and calculations based on past 
results can not afford any sure guidance. They provide, however, the only 
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data available. It may be estimated that, if the proposed arrangement had 
been operative during the comparable period August 1, 1924—May 1, 1925, the 
cost would have been about £7,500,000.* If the conditions during its operations 
were the same as in the first quarter of 1925 the cost would be approximately 
the same. If the month of June, 1925 (the latest and worst figures available), 
were taken as the basis for the whole nine months the cost would amount ty 
about £24,000,000. 

It is obvious, however, that the first figure relates to a period when the export 
market was less depressed than it is now or is likely to be in the near future, 
while the second figure reflects the seasonal depression in the comparatively 
prosperous eastern division, which supplies more than a third of the coal pr. 
duced in Great Britain and depends chiefly on the home market. On the Jie 
basis, payments to this district would amount to nearly £700,000 a month, but 
it may reasonably be anticipated that with seasonal recovery, especially in the 
demand for household coal, it will need no subvention at all during part, at any 
rate, of the next nine months. On the other hand, lower proceeds may be ex. 
pected in the exporting districts. 

After surveying the whole position, and with all reserves for incalculable fac- 
tors, the Government have decided to ask Parliament to authorize the expendi- 
ture of £10,000,000 at the present time. If this amount proves insufficient. 
further authority will be sought from Parliament. 

The agreement thus outlined has caused considerable adverse criti- 
cism. The strongest objection to it is that it decides nothing, tai 
it is a truce, not a settlement, and that there is no surety that when 
the period of subsidy has expired the conflict will not be renewe: 
with full vigor. Other objections are that to a considerable extent 
the subsidy will be paid over to prosperous mines, which could very 
well afford to meet their own wages bill, and that it is not accom- 
panied by any measures of control over either efficiency or price. 
The owners object vigorously to any intimation that improvemenis 
in the industry might be devised, and are beginning an active cam- 
paign of advertising to prove that there is no need of reorganization 
or of any alteration of the existing system. The miners, having been 
disappointed in their desire to have a representative upon the cvm- 
mission which is to inquire into and report on the coal indusivy, 
have been busying themselves to secure, first, the appointment of a 
really competent body, and secondly, to put a well-prepared case 
before it, when appointed. 

The personnel of the commission, as given in the press,‘ is as /o!- 
lows: Sir Herbert Louis Samuel, former Home Secretary, chairm:n: 
Sir William Henry Beveridge, authority on economics and employ- 
ment; Gen. Sir Herbert Alexander Lawrence; and Kenneth Lee, w/v 
has held many ne posts having to do with trade and com- 
merce. They will be assisted by several expert assessors, including 
the chief labor adviser to the Department of Mines. The secretary 
of the commission will be the assistant undersecretary of the Depart- 
ment of Mines. : 
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Factory Conditions in Burma 


Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Burma 
for the year 1924 shows that industry there is recovering 
from the setback of 1923. The act applies only to factories 

ploying 20 or more workers. For three years the total average 


em 
daily number of workers in such mills has varied as follows: 





3 Pound at par = $4.8665; exchange rate varies, 
¢ Manchester Guardian, Sept. 4, 1925, p. 9. 
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FACTORY CONDITIONS IN BURMA 23 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS IN FACTORIES OF BURMA, 1922 TO 1924, 









































BY SEX 
Sex 1922 1923 1924 
—_—_—_eor"" pore — —— 
Its: 
a Le I RP LE ND RO | 79,794 | 78,194} 81, 659 
Ti iirc escce ap dace re rie gr 0s ened aggre th eke ene eadis Mdina wedi tga 8, 126 7, 294 8, 118 
DE sotidiciinncctsvnensesqnauabiastnnreenbateneeebiadah athe tal 87,920 | 85,488 | 89,777 
‘hildren: 
Or SerbAd, Deis -slaiihes essence dissed fall, | 749 733 712 
oe Re a a a a ae re te a A | 130 146 266 
RGR SI SES T a ae See es, eae ae 879 87 978 
Cee Sis} isn ssc eid dddindibdntnla ddd dots Ade tobe 88,799 | 86,367 | 90, 755 








It will be noticed that the loss of numbers in 1923 has been more 
than made up, the figures for 1924 being larger than in either of the 
two preceding years. The total number employed shows 4 greater 
increase than the average daily number, being 91,210 for 1924 as 
against 86,642 for 1923. | 

Women and children make up a rather small proportion of the 
total, but the number of women employed shows considerable 
increase during the year. 

The increase was mainly due to the employment of a large number of women 
in new match factories in Rangoon. The number of girls employed has increased 
from 146 to 266. They work chiefly in the cotton ginning factories, where the 
season is a short one. ‘The number of boys employed remains much the same, 
but has shown a very slight decrease during the last three years. Four prose- 
cutions were instituted against mill owners for employment of children without 
certificates of fitness. 

The great majority of the workers, 70,865, were found in five 
industries, being employed in rice mills, sawmills, petroleum refin- 
eries, railway workshops, and cotton ginneries. The number of 
rice mills dropped during the year from 529 to 518, “indicating 
a check to the sudden craze for the erection of small rice mills 
up-country.’’ Another development is the increase of match factories 
from one to four, the number of operatives employed in them rising 
from 231 in 1923 to 1,588 im 1924. 

The health of the operatives was normal throughout the year, 
and no new occupational diseases were noted. In general the 
inspectors found that more attention was paid to sanitary condi- 
tions in the mills, drainage especially receiving more consideration 
than formerly, with a noticeable improvement in the case of a num- 
ber of the new paddy-boiling plants. Fatal accidents numbered 
32 in 1924, as against 34 in 1923, and nonfatal accidents 972 in 1924, 
as against 891 in 1923 and 563 in 1922. ‘‘ The increase is dispro- 
portionately greater than the increase in the number of operatives 
employed, and the reasons for this phenomenon will be further 
examined.’ 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 
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HE followiftg tables are based on figures which have been roe. 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, August 15, 
1924, and July 15 and August 15, 1925, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price 

er quart of milk was 13.7 cents on August 15, 1924; 13.8 cents on 
Fuly 15, 1925; and 14 cents on August 15, 1925. These figures 
show increases of 2 per cent in the year and 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 11.3 per cent August 15, 1925, as compared with August 15, 1924, 
and an increase of 0.3 per cent August 15, 1925, as compared with 
July 15, 1925. 
TaBe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUGUST 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1925, \ND 
AUGUST 15, 1924 
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[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 









































| 
Per cent of increass 
Average retail price on— a ie ak soe 
rith— 
Article Unit cempared: with 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 1924 1925 
i} Cents Cents | Cents 
Gisloin steak... ........-.-...25..-.- Pound __._.__- 40. 7 42, 2 | 42. 0 +3 
ge Se aan is a oe 34.8 36.5 | 36, 2 4 
(RU ES as 2 SA Teste ok 29. 1 30. 4 | 30. 3 +4 
IR le: Sata: BE os Lenguig age ae 21,0 22. 4 22.1 +H | 
SE as Ser cee | ere _ SSaeeees i3. 1 14.0 | 13. 9 +6 
SCE eer eee Be tg Ss 5a 34. 8 39. 2 | 40. 0 +15 
URE Saidicects cececdslbeees Li Bas ‘Spies k 38. 3 48, 7 49.3 +20 
| ES a ee aes eee las "Renee 46. 6 54. 4 4.9 +18 
RII 2 cial dha ddan cee aw do i 37. 3 | 39. 3 38. 7 —4 
see hiss S. ies. BEL eS ES REE 34.8 | 36. 6 36. 2 +4 
Salmon, canned, red _-- -.-....--...-|-_--- Re EM 31.2 | 31.5 32. 3 +4 
pS SE rs Sy eoereres Poe eee 13.7 | 13.8 14.0 +2 
Milk, evaporated__.___._._. coieaal 15-16 oz. can. _- 11) 11.4] 11.5 4 
BE -dbh. a te sd ddd adds Ld Pound __-_..._- 43.3 53. 2 | 54. 0 +12 
GEOINEING.. .. 0 cvoncacneroasehibicie~ <== ae | 30. 5 31.0 31.5 +3 | 
a ee vo ares 23.8 29.1 29.4 | +2 | 
sai atnalantattne+2-ay-snehec satiate ters 34.4 36.6; 36.8) +7 | 
pe aes a ce 8 PRT | spelt bihial TTS 19. 3 23. 5 24,3 | +26 | +s 
Vegetable lard substitute............._._- as aE 25. 2 25,8 25.9 | +3 +0, 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen......---| 44. 6 46, 2 48.9 +10 -§ 
pe ae ee Pauls <.....- | 8.8 9.4 9. 4 | +7 0 
ese eee Sees 51 | 6. 1 6.1} +20 ) 
ne ee, at ae A ee do__. 4,7 | 5.4 5. 4 j +15 ) 
EE ee see ee eee SC Avia nkil ee ae 8.8 | 9. 2 9, 2 | +5 ) 
i ea SER REE RR A | $-oz, pkg..---- 9.6 | 11, 1 10.9 | +14 | —2 





1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes in the MoNnTHLY LAsoO8 
REVIEW the prices of gas and electricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secure. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DEOREASE, AUGUST 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1925, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1924—Continued 
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Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— (+) or decrease 



































(—) Aug. 15, 1925, 
Article Unit comgua waa 
4 : ‘ath : 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 | 1925 
Cents | Cenis Cents 
Wheat cereal_.---.--.-.--- in vtinks Ate pd eg tlic 24.3 | 24. 6 | 24. 6 +1 | 0 
MinGREELL . cebancilbet odne qucltiadadl Pound. __.__. 19. 6 20, 5:| 20. 4 +4 | —0, 4 
oe Le ee See: Se + ieee am Ad cin 10. 2 | 11.2 | iL. 3 | +11 | +1 
ante ee CRETE Gare inter ~ arenes 97| 103! 103} +6 | 0 
ace na a weer * ora ke 2.6 | 4.4 4.4 | +69 | 0 
Cee ee ge ae oP nis iglasedite dee 6.5 | 9.5 | &80| +23) —I6 
CI be tibn- nae > <td db ond ee) 4.3 | 6.5 | 5. 5 | +28 | —15 
Beans, baked _.-.....-.......-...-..| Ne. 2 ean.._..-) 12. 6 | 12.4 | 12. 4 | —2 | Q 
Ca sdiichoclhnincthis oabid Lai at , Sere 15.9 | 18.3 | 18, 4 | +16 | +1 
Peas, canned... ---- {Re Oe eS a 18, 2 | 18, 4 18. 4 | +1 | 0 
Tematoes, camned__---_-__- ~oheked ee ee aes 13. 3 13.7 | 13.7 | +3 0 
Sugar, granulated _--...-........-.-. Pound_-_-___-_- 8. 2 71 7.0) —15 | ~1 
are ot Nae PERERA Gi* “EDN 70. 9 75. 8 75.8 | +7 | 4 
Dee) Wc ins | ee RRR TL 29 Gre ergs 43. 4 50.8 50. 9 | +17 | +0, 2 
Prunes. .----- 1 SSS Fee ee pee ees ee 17.3 17.3 | 17.3 0 | r) 
ish hidie- iin cont awndemdccsnd [aig tO As <sbaale 15. 4 14.5 | 14. 4 | —6 | —1 
eo OSS See cee ces ace eowocencseeesd ae he » | tt | —3 — 
| Doze 35. 4 36. 2 34.5 
el cae pes P-+---Ht 46. 1 61.2 | 59. 8 | +30 | —3 
All articles combined............--.. | hin ns dhibeail ed i dh, nad aaa j-----5-~-« ati > | +11.3 | +03 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each 
year from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in August 
of each of these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For 
example, the price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 33 cents in 
August, 1913; 60.2 cents in August, 1919; 63.6 cents m August, 1920; 
47.6 cents in August, 1921; 37.1 cents in August, 1922; 41.5 cents in 
August, 1923; 44.6 cents in August, 1924; and 48.9 cents in August, 
1925. 
As compared with the average price for 1913 these figures show an 
increase of 82 per cent in August, 1919; 93 per cent in August, 1920; 
44 per cent in August, 1921; 12 per cent in August, 1922; 26 per cent 
in August, 1923; 35 per cent in August, 1924; and 48 per cent in 
August, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 59 per cent in August, 1925, as compared with August, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND pr 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YE Akg 
COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Average retail price on— specified year compared with Aug, 





| Per cent of increase Aug. 15 of each 
| 
- 















































1 
Article Unit vianenes 
j | | | { ~ 
'1913} 1919 | 1920 |1921 wo 1008 e086 1925) 1919 | 1920 1921 1922] 1923} 1924 1925 
| 
| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. mm Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. | 
Sirloin steak__.....| Pound_|26. 4) 42. 1) 47. 2}40. 039. O)41. 1/40. 7/420) 59 | 79 | 52 | 48 | 56 | 54 
Round steak_____-- |___do____'23. 2} 39. 5] 43. 6135. 6/34. 1/35. 5/34. 8136.2! 70 | 88 | 53 | 47 | 53 | 50 
Rib-roast........... |...do.._.|20. 2} 82. 4] 34. 929. 1/28. 229. 2/29. 1/30. 3) 60 | 73 | 44 | 40 | 45 | 44 
Chuck roast._......}_..do-_. 16.5 26. 6} 27. 4/20. 8)20. 0.20. 8/21. 0)22. 1; 61 66 | 26 2) 26 | 27 
Plate beef___.____-- |___ do... /12. 2} 19.3} 18, 5|13. “ate —— 58 | 52 lal | 3 | 447 
| | 
Pork chops________.|___.do____/21. 9} 46. 9] 45. 9/38. 0:35. 1/32. 1134. $/40.0)114 |110 | 74 | 60 | 47 | 59 
| ae |..-do___.|28. 3} 57. 7} 54. 9143. 7/40. 6:39. 2/38 3149. 3)104 ; 94 | 54 | 43 | 39 | 35 
AE Sa |___do____|28. 4} 56. 9} 60. 0/52, 9150. 8,46. 3 46. 6/54.9:100 |111 | 86 | 79 | 63 | 64 
Lamb, leg of. __.___|___do____|18. 9} 36. 4] 39. 7134. 3/36. 0:37. 2'37. 3138. 7; 93 |110 | 81 | 90 |.97 | 97 
i kk act |---do- _ 21. 5} 41.8 “TT meget 94 (109 | 81 | 62 | 60 | 62 
Salmon, canned, red!___do_- | Irgegh g8.slae. 0/31. 9131. 2:31. 232. 3)... .}-..-./---..]....- Bi. — 
Milk, fresh... _____- | Quart..| 8.8) 15. 5) 17, 0/14. 3/13. 0113. 7/13. 7/140) 76 | 93 | 63 | 48 | 56 56 
Milk, evaporated__|  (@) = |____} 16.3} 15. 6/13. 5)10. 8/12. 2)11. 1/11. 8 ____- ERE SERED feed be Fat kty Ets. 
Weer 3 ok. _.| Pound _ 35. 4} 54. 1] 67. 0151. 2/44. 2/51. 8 48. 3/54.0, 8L | 89 | 45 | 25 | 46 | 36 
Oleomargarine--_-__'__- 0.. iw 2. 5 acd it aor ~— PEAS. tye ENTS S SEE 
, | 
Nut margarine____- |__ _do. ___| 35.8] 36. 027. 8126. 6:27. 6/28. 8129. 4h. -__|_____| 3a = a 
Cheese.._....-.-.--|_. do... 22. 0| 43. 5) 40. 5/32. 6/31. 8/36. 3/34. 4/36. 8] 98 | 84 | 48 | 45 | 65 | 56 
Lard_.....-.....---|_..do-...,16. 1} 42. 0} 27. 9118. 1/17, 2/17. 1/19. 3/24.3:161 | 73 | 12 | 7 | 6 | 20 
Vegetable lard sub- | } | | | | | | 
SS ae do....|....} 40. 5} 34 5'21. 1/22 9/22, 8/25. 2/25. 91. _..|_....|....-|-..--]-----|_--. 
Eggs, strictly — Dozen_|33. 0, 60.2) 63. 647. 6,37. 1/41. 5 44. 6/48. * 82 | 93 | 44 | 12 | 26 35 
ess Pound _| 5. 6 10. 1} 11.9] 9.7} 87) 8 1 8.8] 9.4) 80 113 | 73 | 55 | 55 | 57 
Flour._____........|_-.do...|3.3| 7.4] 84) 5,715.11 4.5] & 11611124 [155 173 | 55 | 36 | 55 
©orn meal. __..-...|...do____| 3.0} 6.6) 6.9) 45 +. 4.1) 4.7} 5.4120 (130 | 50 | 30 37 | 57 
Rolled oats_......_-|...do_...|..--| 8 9] 11.2/10.01 8. 7| 881 8.81 9.2|....|___- heed Pree ke: 
Corn flakes ______ (3) |__| 14.0] 14.6)12-21 9. | 9.7| 9.6110.9|..... ___- 3 | 
| 
Wheat cereal.......| (4) | ...| 25.1) 30. alo, los. 71, ala loa. 6 seties sie wl hk sd 
Macaroni... --...-- | Pound _|____| 19.3} 21. 7/20. 7/20. 0/19. 8/19. 6/20. 4)... __. ieyet 7 ESR BF 
SREP a re 7| 15. 5| 18.3) 8.8) 9.6) 9.410. 2111. 3) 78 | 110 | 1 j}10 | 8 jl 
Beans, navy___.-_-|__-do-__|__-1 12.3 11. 7} 7.9111. 3:11. 0| 9. 710. 3)___-.|____. ide 5s Rares 
POAIR. nese 4-H 1.9} 5.0) 5.0] 42] 2.6) 3.7| 2.6] 4.41163 [163 # | 37 | 95 | 37 
| | 
Onions.:..2......).|... do....|....| 7.8] 561 53 a9 6.5) 6.5) 8 O|.__.-|.....|___.. | ttileih.. 
Cabbage. .-...---..|...do_.. |----| 5.3) 4.4) 6.1] 3.9) 4.8) 4.3) 5. 5)... SSN au ore e R 
Beans, baked__...-| - (8) |__._| 17. 1) 16. 8/14. 2/13. 4/12. 9112. 6/12. 4j____- A p28 
Corn, canned _____- |} (5) |___.} 19. 1) 18. 8]16. O15. 4/15. 415. 9118. 4]. a pte 
Peas, canned _--____- ; (8) wae Ss tsi aby Wty Mae ORE a en a | anne Soe <ahee 
| | 
Tomatoes, MoUY (5) Pi. 15. 9} 15. 2/12 0)13. 6:13. 0)13. 3)13. 7}..-..}.-_--j__--- | aE. othtd Pe 1 
Sugar, granulated__| Pound _| 5. 6) 11. 1] 22. 9| 7. 5} 8 1| 9.6] 82) 7.0) 98 |309 | 34 | 45 | 71 | 46 1 
, PT OE |... .do_.__'54. 4] 70. 7} 74. 4/69. 2/68. 3/69. 7/70. 9/75. 8} 30 | 37 | 27 | 26 | 28 | 30 1 
CP cnsiden canna |___do__._|29. 8} 47.8 yee GN SOM LN abe 60 | 62 | 19 | 21 | 26 46 
| 
sins hiewnnaes Puy --.-| 27. 4] 28 3]18. 8/20. 8)19. 0117. 3/17. 3}....-|....-|-----|--.-.]-----|---- ] 
Raisins._......_..__|_..do-___|_.-_] 18 O} 28. 9130. 2/23. 2/17. 4/15, 4/14. 4)...._|_..-- ee Ws. +e. ae ! 
Bananas_..-_..__-- | Dozen _|____| 39. 1) 45. 9)38, 6134. 2/38. 4/35. 4/34, 5|____. rere OLS! PEE Pree {te 
nt |_..do__..|..._| 53. 7} 65. 9/53. 5/64. 8150. 9146, 1/59. 8)... - 8 ot reo 4 eit Sete gel 
All articles at | 
bined ®.. 2.2... cliche oe RED BH? .--.|----|----|----|----| 90. 1/104. 8) 53. 3] 37. 5 ach 42. 9 59. 
| - 









































1 Both pink and red. 

2 15-16 ounce cans. 

3 8-ounce package. 

4 28-ounce package. 

5 No. 2 can. 

* Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following 22 articles: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
eorn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea; 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
gj in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in August, 1925. 


Taste 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN AUGUST, 1925 








































































































| Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops 
| | = -- 
Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.{ age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $i | retail | for $1 | retail | for$1 | retail | for$1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price price price price 
| | 
Perlb., Lbs. | Pertb. Lbs. | Perlb.|-Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb Lbs. 
_.--|$0.254 | 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8. 3 |$0. 210 4.8 
; icacel wane O87 «ae 4.2| .204 4.9] .167 6.0 | .126 7.9 | .220 4.4 
1068... eens .257| 3.9] .230; 4.3] .201} 5.0] .161 6.2} .121} 83] .203 4.9 
Wa ee: 273; 3.7) .245 4.1] .212 4.7} .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 | .227 4.4 
.315| 3.2] .290; 3.4] .249 4.0] .209 4.8; .157 6.4 | .319 3.1 
wed ieee 389 | 2.6) .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | . 266 3.8 206 | 4.9) .390 2. 6 
eer or oie 389 2.6) .325| 3.1 . 270 3.7 202; 5.0] .423 2.4 
iii 27 23 395 | 2.5] .332}) 3.0] .262 3.8| .183; 6.5| .423 2.4 
ee 388) 26) .344) 29) .201) 3.4) 1212) 4.7) .143 7.0| .349 2.9 
ee | .374) g27} .823|) 3.1) .276) 3.6] .197) 5.1/ .128| 7.8] .330 3.6 
1908: . .. peockshios |} .3891} 2.6) .335 | 3.0} .284; 3.5] .202 5.0] .129| 7.8) .304 3.3 
_--coe| 2806; 2.5] .338 3.0] .288|) 3.5] .208 4.8 132 7.6} .308 3.2 
1925, August - - | -420| 2.4) .362; 2.8] .303 | 3.3] .221 4.5] .139 7.2} .400 2.5 
| Bacon | Ham | Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
| Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Pertb| Lbs. | Pertb| Lbs. |Perdoz| Dogs. | Per lb.' Lbs. 
Me 1018... .ncencnens $0.270 | 3.7 \$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 | 2.8 
OBB aeeee-<. . 275 3.6] .273 3.7) .156 6.4] .218 4.6 | .353 2.8 | . 362 | 2.6 
me = 1016-. css. . 269 3.7} .261 3.8 | .148 6.8] .208 4.8) .341 2.9] .358 | 2.8 
4 RB tens .287| 3.5] .204| 3.4] .175] 5.7] .286] 4.2! .375| 27] .304/ 25 
me 107. ae - 410 2.4 |} .382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | .286 3.5 | .481 2.1) . 487} 2.1 
2 eee - 529 19); .479 2.1] .333 3.0 | .377 2.7 | . 569 1.8 577 iz 
BB, Be . 554 1.8 | .534 1.9| .369 2.7) .411 2.4 .628 1.6) .678 1.5 
wd eer. . 523 19] .555 1.8| .295 3.4 | .447 2.2) .681 1.5} .701 | 1.4 
= ae ae 427 2.3 | .488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5 | .509 2.0| .517 1.9 
— «<a . 398 2.5 | .488 2.0 170 5.9 | .360 2.8) .444 2.3 | .479 2.6 
Bo aaa . 391 2.6 | .455 2.2} .177 5.6 | .350 2.9 | .465 2.2) .554 1.8 
oe MM atk udu . 377 2.7 | .453 2.2} .190 5.3 | .353 2.8 | .478 2.1] .517 1.9 
5 1925, August...| .493 2.0) .549 1.8) .243 4.1 . 362 2.8 | .489 2.0} .540 1.9 
Cheese | Milk Bread Flour | Corn meal Rice 
H | Per lb. Lbs. | Pergt.| Qts. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Pert.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs 
BEE, $0.221 | 4.5 \$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056| 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 $0.030| 33,3 |$0. 087 11.5 
- Oa 1229; 4.4{ .089| 112] .063} 15.9] 034] 20.4] .032] 31.3] .088] 11.4 
§ &............| 288] 43] .@8] 114 070] 14.3] .042] 23.8] . 30.3} .091 11.0 
. RSS 258; 3.9] .091] 11.0] .073| 13.7] .044] 22.7] .0384| 29.4] .091 11.6 
eRe Re . 332} 3.0] .112 9.0 092 | 10.9 070 | 14.3) .058 | 17.2) .104 9. 6 
NAME pesssashebas -359; 28] .139 7.2} .098| 10.2 067 | 14.9| .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
LR temenaes alias . 426 2.3} .155 6.5; .100; 10.0 072} 13.9); .064 15.6} .151 6.6 
Lid eaaiiniasadhes . 416 2.4] .167 6.0); .115 8.7 081; 12.3; .065| 15.4] .174 5.7 
Sey Spee + Wem . 340 2.9) .146 6.8} .099/} 10.1 058 | 17.2; .045 |; 22.2) .095 10. 5 
MORES FE . 329 3.0) .131 7.6 | .087 1.5 051 | 19.6} .039 | 25.6) .095 10.5 
lp tenctned atest . 369 2.7 | .138 7.2} .087 |° 11.5] .047] 21.3) .041 | 24.4] .095 10.5 
SER be . 353 2.8) .138 7.2} .088| 11.4] .049) 20.4] .047/| 21.3) .101 9.9 
. 368 2.7) .140 7.1 | .094) 10.6 061 | 16.4 054 | 18.5 113 8.8 
Potatoes | Sugar Coffee Tea 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
NR i ls le $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 /$0. 298 3. 4 |$0. 544 1.8 
nn a eamaail .018 | 55.6; .059| 16.9] .297 3.4) .546 1.8 
a seen -015 | 66.7] .066| 15.2] .300 3.3 | . 545 1.8 
ARIES oe IR EELS a aoe ee a a .027 | 37.0] .080}] 12.5] .299 3.3) . 546 1.8 
SE ee AS SE Maen alee terege oi -043 | 23.3] .093] 10.8] .302 3.3} . 582 1.7 
NEESER ATE | DRM SR Eat eT .082 | 31.3} .097] 10.3) .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
ER aig EG a TT A Sk 0388 | 26.3) .113 8.8 | .433 2.3} .701 1.4 
i clscselb aia Recut Miike edith dara Sea de nis te aimee tone stores .063 | 15.9] .194 5.2] .470 2.1) .733 1.4 
Magia Se SO SS” eR ee ee ee ee .031 | 32.3] .080; 12.5) .363 2.8 | .697 1.4 
Dik ah tes ade ho BS ec lleéclekmecsacuecsncscod] SMe k GEL caper eee) ‘cee 2.8] . 681 1.5 
ESPEN SERS NP) SET es ge A TE .029 | 34.5} .101 9.9; .377 2.7) .695 1.4 
PEPE RES ORM oe: GO Es CR Ae .027 | 37.0] .092] 10.9} .433 2.3) .715 1.4 
Shinn i hd sienna cast he's wb igranvellipalay 0 -044 | 22.7; .070; 14.3; .509 2.0; .758 1.3 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years from 1907 to 
1924, and by months for 1924 and January through August, 1925. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com. 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of thai 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. Foy 
example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, 
which means that the average money price for the year 1923 was 
43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 113. 
The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which 
figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less 
than 3 per cent in the year. 


In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing ° 


the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included ip 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.” For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 30 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





2 For index numbers for each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MontaLy Lasor Review for February, 
1923, p. 69, and fer each month of 1923 see MONTHLY LABOR Review for February, 1925, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5] 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report, exact comparison of prices jy 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers, 










































































} 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Aja. | 
ee } 
| os | =e ey ; | 
Aug. 15— Aug. 15—|_ _ | Aug. 15— 
Article vat ane July|Aug.| Aug July! Aug, ! ae July Aug, 
—7—} 15, | 15, | —7— 15, | 15, | 7 —| 15, | 15, 
11913 1924 1925 1925 | 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1995 
| 
_ 
Cts. | cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.\ Cts. | Cts. | Cts | 
Sirloin steak_...........| Pound___-_--| 25. 0) 35. 3] 37. 7| 38. 0) 34. 3) 40. 2) 41.7) 41. 6) 28. 1] 37.9) 39.0) 39.3 
Round steak ......--.--- |-----do.....--| 21. 5) 31. 9 34. 3) 34. 3} 23, 0} 36, 2) 37. 8] 37. 6) 22. 5) 33. 1) 34. 2} 34. 3 
a (ae Stein do___..-.-.| 20. 1} 26. 8; 29. 6} 29. 6) 19. 3) 31. 1) 31. 9] 31. 3) 20. 6) 27. 8) 27. 7| 28, 3! 
Be ek ie ae: le See 15. 5} 20. 7| 21. 1} 21. 2} 16. 0} 20. 9) 22. 9) 22. 4) 16.8) 21. 4) 22. 7} 22 7! 
yg | | RES ee oe - do.....--| 9.4) 12.7] 12.7) 12, 7) 12.6) 13.3) 14 y 14. 4; 10.5) 13.8 14. 0) 14, 3} 
Peck Gees. . =. nnn ecbe oo | as 23. 5, 33. 4 35. 7} 36.0) 19. 3) 33. 6) 39. 6) 41. 7) 20.0) 32.2) 34. 7| 36. 9| 
a eee oe ee 32. 0) 36. 4) 46. 7) 46. 1) 26. 3) 35. 3) 45. 7| 47. 2) 35. 0) 38. 5) 47. 8) 4x. 9) 
fh [ae ime a a 31. 0} 46. 6) 53. 7) 54. 3) 34. 5) 52.0) 57.9; 58. 9) 31. 3) 46.0) 52. 4) 54.9) 
FO SESS eee ae do.....--| 19. 4) 35. 7) 37.9) 36. 4) 18. 3] 37. 2) 40. 7| 40. 3) 23. 3! 36. 4) 37. 5} 37,3! 
oe RS eee A ee 20. 2} 31. * “ 31. 2; 21. 2) 37. 1) 40. 2) 39. 2) 17.0; 30. 6) 32. 7) 32,2 
Salmon, canned, red... .|-.-..do...----|----- 29. 9| 32. 4| 32.8).___- 26, 4| 27.9) 20.0)... 30. 2} 32. 1] 92,4 
ila SRR i ee 10. 0; 16.0 16.0) 16.0} 8.8) 13.0) 13. 0) 13. 0} 10. 3) 18. 5) 19.0] 19.0 
Milk, evaporated__....-- 15-16 oz. can_|----- 13. 2} 13. 4) 13. 5}..__- 11. 0) 11. 2 eS 12, 5) 12. 5} 12. 5) 
Se SR Bese | reuaeg....«- 37. 1) 52.1) 56. 91 57.0) 36. 7) 53. 7) 57. 3) 57. 6| 39.0; 51. 8) 55. 8) 56. 6! 
Oleomargarine-.-.......-- | Cee RE SWE 34. 0, 34.0) 31. 8)....- 29, 3} 29.3] 29. 3i....-. 35. 1) 37. 5) 37.6 
| 
Nut margarine--........)....- Wihaee en 26. 5; 30.7) 28. 5)._._. 26. 8} 28. 7} 28. 8/..__. 33. 2) 34. 0) 33.8 
eee oe ee do....-_-} 25. 0} 32.1) 35. 0) 35. 3) 22. 5) 34. 3) 35. 8) 36. 1) 23.0) 33. 5) 36. 6) 37.0 
a en ep es Lie AS do_....--| 16.1) 19. 2) 23. 6; 24. 2) 15. 0) 20. 0) 23. 2) 23. 3] 16. 5) 19. 8) 24. 1) 24.6 
Vegetable lard substitute). _..- en Léoced 24. 2; 24. 6; 24. 7)....- 24. 7) 24. 5) 24. 6}... _- 21. 6) 22. 3) 22.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..... Dozen.......| 28.3) 40.1, 41. 6) 46.9) 27.7) 39. 6] 42. 5) 43.9) 28.3) 42. 4) 43. i 46,2 
| 
ee ee Pound...---. 6.0} 9.1, 10.4) 10.4) 5.4) 89] 9.4) 94) 5.4) 88) 10.4) 10. } 
RR BU aE ARS. Be eerie esi. 3.5) 5.9 6.9) 69) 3.2) 4.8) 5.5) 5.7) 3. 6 6.8) 7.1) 7.1) 
eT RINE eo do.......| 26) 41, 47) 47) 25) 3.8) 44) 46 24) 4.1) 45) 45) 
= CO ee ae 2 te tweet gt oe | 9.3] 98) 9.8 
| SE ae ee 9. 8} 11. 5) 11. ‘| —e 8.9} 10. 3) 10. 2)..._- 10. 1) 12. 1) 12, 2) 
| 
Wheat cereal_-:-......-.- 28-0z. pkg---}----- 25. 5| 25.7) 25. 7)...-- 22. 6} 23. 2) 23, 2}....- 25. 6} 25. 4) 25. 3! 
| I eee | ee eee 21. 1} 21. 8| 21. 8}._... 18. 0} 19. 1} 19. 2j..__- 19. 4) 19. 1) 19.1 
ES SA eS on ma | Ae 8.6) 9.7) 11.0 11. 5| 9.0; 9.8} 10.6) 10.8) 8.2) 10.4) 11.3) 11.9 
PE aE ae Oe RE , eee eee Se! eee 0.3] 03) 9 1j.....} 11.3] 12.1) 121 
PUR: cacmmncs ae oS ee aa | 2.3) 35 60 oa 17) 23) 43) 44, 23) 39) 5.8) 6.0 
eros Se oe eee ee Te Sle 6. 6) 10.1) 8 6)_...- 7.6; 9.8 9.0 
ERE ae ie ae ee ee headed 6&2) @26 S33... 4£4@ 82 4§.-.-.-. 5.6) 8.0) 7.3 
Beans, baked... ........} No. 2. can-..--|-.---- 12, 1) 12,4) 12, 3)....- 113: & 02. i¢-B..... 13. 3} 12. 7) 12.7 
Caen, ome... 6. 64.66.1225 — Te seme 15. 8) 18. 9) 19. cs 14. 8} 17. 2} 17. 3)_.--- 15. 9} 19. 2} 19.2 
PONG, GE... ca dentncadledane Biickbecs Lean 18. 8 19. 1) 19. t ennai 17. 2} 16. 6} 16, 3}_..-- 21. 5| 22. 4) 22.4 
} 
Tomatoes, canned.....--|___-. aoe a 13. 6) 13. 7| 13. 5)-..-- 12. 4} 11. 5] 11. 5).-_-- 12. 4| 12. 9} 13.0 
Sugar, granulated -_-.._.-- Pound ..---- | 569 89 7.4 74 51) 7.5) 6.6) 62) 57) 8&7) 7.5) 74 
Sao ST ER Dees ’ “eee | 60. 0} 93. 3/100. 3/100, 3) 56. 0) 69. 0} 76. 5) 76. 2) 61. 3] 85. 5] 92. 1] 92.5 
RE Se OR ane ee a | 32. 0} 42. ‘| 49. 7 * 24. 8) 41. 1) 48. 3) 48, 6) 28, 8) 42. 2) 53.8) 53.5 
| 
Prunes SP LE eae Rept, El eS ee. A lcent 17. 6| 18. 0) 17. 5)-..-- 16. 0} 16. 3} 15. 9}_-._- 20. 6} 20. 0} 18.9 
| RFRA ies ae aa = 16. 8 15. 4) 15. 3)..-.- 13. 7} 13. 0} 13. 1)....- 17. O} 15. 5} 15.6 
0 ee ee Dozen...--- --| 23.1) 27.5) 23.5)... 26. 4| 27. 2) 25. 9}... 37. 4} 38. 8} 36. 5 
FE a SE Pnaioud ee 44. 4) 66. 3 61. 3 wie 48. 7} 60. 8} 57. 7)... -- 44. 5| 65. 8} 64. | 
i ‘ ' 

















_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 




























































































| Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
= _ : 5 | 
ie Uni J . 15—- |; Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
Artite - ni July |Aug.| ame. 3 July |Aug. aes July | Aug. 
a 15, | 15, }>————|_ 15, | 15, |; — -) 15, | 15, 
or | 169 | ‘ OoOr 
1913 | 1924] 1929) 1925) 1913) 1924 | 1925 | 1925) 1913] y99q /1925 |1925 
bl eee We AS aed ee TIS) a 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts, 
Sirloin steak -........__- Pound. 2: =: 24. 1) 41. 6} 45. 3) 46.0) 24. 1) 36. 1) 38.3) 38. 0} 25.4) 38.9) 40.7) 40.0 
PS aa ee, ee ee. 21. 2} 32. 8) 36. 6) 37. 4) 22. 1) 32.0) 35.1) 35. 1) 22.9) 32.4) 34.0) 33.7 
| RRR TF 6 oeues.. 20. 2} 31. 4} 34. 4) 35. 1) 19. 3) 27.9) 29.8) 29.7) 18.7] 26. 4 27. 6| 27.2 
8 ER Se do... 15. 7} 20. 8| 24.0) 24. 3) 15.2) 18.6) 19.9 19.4) 16.9 21. 5) 22. 9) 22.2 
3 a ay <a | oe 11. 4) 12.9) 14.0} 14.3] 11.0) 13.8 15.6 14.9) 12.0) 11. 5 13. 3} 13.2 
| 
| } | 
Pork chops_______- weewhu feat se 66.4252. 20. 9} 31. 9) 38.0) 38.6) 21.7) 33.9 39.4) 38. 5) 22. i 38. 6) 44. , 42.5 
aecem, iced. ...........}_.-_ _, aS 32. 0} 43. 2) 51.7) 51.7) 26.3) 32.5, 42.9) 43. 7| 30.3) 39.9) 49. 5) 49.4 
Ham, sliced_______- nin ono bee @e.i.0s2: 32. 2) 48. 7) 53. 8} 54. 1) 30. 2} 49.1, 55.5) 56.4) 37.3) 51.0) 57. 2) 58.0 
a" SS eee ae “wie | 19.9) 36.3) 39.4) 39.4| 16.5) 33.1 38.2) 38.2) 19.6) 35.8 38.2] 38.3 
Sees. - cdcose cc ccchenect @0-:-:-.:f & 4 33.9) 36. “ 36. 4) 23.4) 35.2 38.9 36.9) 21.5) 36. 5) 38. 6} 38. 9 
| | } | | | 
Salmon, canned, red____|___._-do__...__|.._._| 32. 5 33.4 sa Ebel 28.3 29.9 ore | 29.5) 31.1) 32 
ee ee aa 8.0 14.0 14.0) 14.0 8.0) 10.0 12.0 12.0) 8.0) 14.0) 13.8) 15.8 
Milk, evaporated ______- | 15-1602. can_!|____. 10.7) 10.8 10.9 _.| 10.2; 10.9} 11.0 = 10. 6 11.2) 11.1 
Lo bo ne ae en 32.7, 45.7) 50.4) 50.1) 35. 5) 46.3) 52.8) 52.7) 35.7) 48. 0} 53. 9} 54.1 
Oleomargine -..........-|-.-.- er Be 27.1) 27.7) 28.5)... 31. * 31.9) 32.9)....- | 31. 3 32. 4 32.4 
; | | 
Nut margarine_.________)____- ee, FY a | 25.0, 26.4) 26. a | 20.1) 29.7) 30.3)..__. 30. 0, 30.6) 31 
| i, SD elie Sy 5 Sart do__.._._| 25.0) 38.8 40. 6) 40. 8) 21.0) 33.6) 36.6) 36. 5) 23.0] 32.7) 36.0) 36.1 
ane al ei ales RRL do.......| 16. 1) 19.6 22. 9} 23. 7; 14.3) 18. 4} 22.0) 22.9! 16. 6} 20. 5) 24. 5) 25.0 
Vegetable lard substitute _____ | eee ek, Lala. 25.7, 26.4) 26. 7)____- 25.1) 25. 9) 25. 8}_____ 26. 8} 27. 4) 27 
Eggs, strictly fresh .__._- | Dozen.......| 27. ‘| 43.8, 45.4) 47. 2 24.9) 36. 5) 39.8) 41. 3) 33.3) 48. ‘| 48. 5 50. 0) 
| | 
| Ee ee ee Pound - -___. 6.1) 97 9% 9 9.9 4.8) 84) 92 92 56) 8 0} 80 § 0 
se lentes: denaraic stan Ce. AS 2.9 4.6 5.5) 5.5} 3.3) 5.0} 5.9 5.9 3.2) 51) 5.9) 6.0 
8 lend Pai dealts BS om: adh 2.8} 5.6.6.4 6.5} 2.7) 4.1) 4.7 46 2.8 4.5 5.6 5.6 
a BS 8 A Be 8.4 8.6) 8.5)-___- 8.4) 8.9) 8.9. 8.7/ 9.3) 9.2 
Se. 8-0z. pkg.___|._-_- 9.1 10.1) 10.1)____- 9.1) 10. 3 a Yh wee ras 11.5) 11.5 
j | } | 
Wheat cereal_..._._____- 28-oz. pkg___|_.-_.| 23. 5; 24.0) 24.1/____. 23. 2) 23. 8) 23.9). .... 24.9) 24.8 24.8) 
TS ables TR Pound ....__|_.-.. 17.8, 19.8) 19. 7}____- 15. 9} 19.9) 19.9)_____ 19. 4} 22. 1; 21.6 
ee Gi sled iT sedi, HY ip. eee 9.0; 10,8 11.6) 11.4) 8.8) 10.2 11.0) 11.1) 8. 5} 10.4) 11.3) 11.3 
ell TE oi, TER! Eye B lagen 9.7;'10.0 9. 8)....- 7.8] 8.8 8.6)....-| 8.5} 9.5) 9.5 
Reina ntadinetsrctgn on eek, ted 2.0; 2.8 4.8) 4. * 2.2} 2.5) 5.0, 4.6 21) 25) 4.8) 4 5 
| 
ee Ree ane | wohie SS se 6.3, 9.1) 7. 9)..--. 7 i F hs 2 oe 6.5) 9.3) 8.4 
Ri an ae Baal BEE. ee Pt ie = i Se Re ge ° fe 4.3) 7.0) 4.¢ 
Beans, baked__.________ | No. 2 can_--_j_.--- 12.8} 12.7] 12. 8)___.- 11.1 11. 2! i ee 12. 5} 13.3) 13.2 
2 AE NE Bp al | hat Tideps 15.9) 18.4) 18.4!____- 14. 4; 17.0) 17.0)... 16. 1) 18.5) 18.7 
Peas, canned_.........-- Re aia Us the | 17.8) 17.8) 17. 8)_...- 17.1) 17. 8 17 5 be aan 17. 3} 18.3} 18. * 
Tomatoes, canned_______|____- do......-|-..--| 14.3) 15.1) 15. 0)___..) 13.2) 13.7) 13.6)._...) 14.2) 14.4) 14.5 
Sugar, granulated ______- Pound _____- 5.2} 8.0! 6.8! 6.8) 5.4) 8.0] 7.1) 69 5.6) 8.1) 7.2) 7.1 
beh Mien Chetek Ea. Seem 55. 0) 72.1) 74.1) 74. 5) 60.0) 74. 2) 77.0) 77.3) 50. 0) 65.8) 79.3) 78.9 4 
ae oe Lee th isoaan: 30. y 43. 9 51, 2) 51. 5} 25, 6) 38. 5) 45, I 45.3) 26. 5) 46.4) 53.2) 52 ‘ i 
il TIE ie nc ek Wal 2 dk | 18.6 18.1 18.0. __- 17. 4) 18.0) 17.4|____- 17.7] 18. | 12. 0 & 
LES Se! 1 FET 5 GSR 2 eT | 16. 6) 15. 5} 15. 1)_.-.- 15. 4) 14. 7) 14. 8... 15. O} 14. 5} 14 $ 
| ARB EE i ee Pe 40. 2) 40. 8) 40.5)... 37. 5| 38.2) 32.0)... __ 44. 3) 60.0) 52.5 ; 
i dpinedie+<-clepeniecahl icteniaessttoe-ae 50. 0} 65. 3) 64. 0)... 43. 7| 58.2) 55. 6)-....| 45.8) 64. 5| 64.0 é 
! | 2 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. : 
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= 
| Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind, | Jacksonville, F\,. 
Article Unit ome. 15—|_ 2 |. ome. 15— 

A Aug.|Juby|Aug.| “48: * July Aug.) "28. |} July Aug 

15, | 15, | 15, Pet a Lb, | 15, |}; 15, | 15, 

‘6 | 5, Qos i i OF | 1007 

1924 | 1925 195 yous ome) 4° 1825) yous | ae 1925 1995 

Cts.| Cts. os, | Cts. Ore. | Ore. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis. Cis.| 

OTT, Pound...... 28. 8} 31.2 30.4 25. 5| 37. 7) 39. 3} 39. 5 26. 35. 0} 36. 3) 35,5 
SS ERED, VE tian gand 28. 5| 29. 6] 20. 2) 24. 7] 36. 1) 37. 5) 37. 5} 22. 0} 28. 9! 30. 7) 30. 
| al echoed epee Sk = pee | 22. 9} 23. 5| 23. 1) 18. 2] 26. 9) 29. 1) 29. 1) 23. 3} 27. O; 26. 3) 26.3 
Chuck roast _--_---- ae lh he th  _ ee 17. 9} 18. 5) 18. 8) 16.4) 22.4) 24. 4) 24. 6] 14. 0} 18.0) 18.8 19. 
lll tl wlio | a 14. 8} 15. 2 15.8) 12.1) 14.6; 14.9] 15.0) 10.3) 10.4) 11.6 11. 
EOD TLE Te! TE, MIF Gti. cnch 31. 3) 34. 2) 36. 2) 22.7; 33.4) 39. 7| 30.9} 22. 3) 30.6) 32.5 39 
I do_...._-| 41. 8} 48. 2) 49. 1) 31. 0) 33. 4; 46. 3) 46. 5! 30. 3) 33.8) 45.7: 46 
nl Ep VAR le wll inn tinal 45. 0} 51. 5) 52.3) 31. 2) 47. 7) 55. 9} 56. 7] 28. 7] 43.9) 53.3) 53 
OS BA Eh Nelle 33. 0} 36. 0} 36. 0} 20. 7) 39. 2) 40. 6} 40. O} 19. 3] 33.8! 35.0) 36 
Ra. SMS Bin~ end 31. 4) 30. 5) 31. 2) 21.0) 32.9) 36. 7) 36. 0} 22.8) 33.1 34.9 35 

| 

Salmon, canned, red_........-}_-_-- @o.....<4 29. 5} 31.1) 31. 3/__._- 34. 3} 33. 0 31. 3)__._- 30. 5, 30.8. 30 
ed ae 15. 3} 16.0) 16.0) 8.0) 12.0) 11.0) 11.0) 12.4) 18.7) ik. Ss 1) 
Milk, evaporated_...........- 15-1602. can_| 12. 2] 12. 0) 12. 0!____. 10. 1; 10. 7) 10. 6)____. Li. 8; 12.60; 12 
ce men ag ie Se Pound _____-| 48. 1} 53.1) 54. 1) 34.5) 45. 1) 51. 7] 52, 9).38. 6) 50.1) 54.7) 54 
RA he ih ete TO oon all 31. 4) 32. 7) 32. 7j..._- 31. 0) 31. 1) 31, ‘ cdl 30. 4; 30.4) 30 
| OT Tae ee 30. 5} 30. 6; 30.3)... _- 29. 8; 28. 6) 29. 0)____- 28. 0; 30.6, 30 
rena A ae TG ER ee Sey 31. 1] 33. 9} 34. 1) 21.0) 32. 9) 37. 3) 37. 3) 22. 5) 30.4) 34.5, 34 
dan en <n a ee ee ee eee 1 15. 5} 19. L} 23.3; 23 
Vegetable lard substitute _____ BE adipite 19. 6} 18.6) 18.9)... __ | 25.3) 27.2] 26.9). 24. 3) 24.1! 24 
Eggs, strictly fresh._........_- Dozen.......| 37. 6] 39.9) 42. i 24 " 34. 8) 38. 7) 40.9) 34.0) 45.5 51.7 53 
ee eee eee ee Pound_____- 7.5) 8.9 8.9 5.1) 85 BT) B11 6.5 10.2) 11.0 
ee eS ee ee ie 5.0 6.0 6.1 3.1) 5.0 5.8 5. 8) 3.8 5.7) 6.8 6 
OOS ORR St do | 48 5.2) 5.3) 26 41) 4.7 4.8 2.9 4.1 4.4 4 
Rolled oats_............... |... do.__.| 9.21 9.1! 9.31... | 7.7 82 a3. 9.2 9.9 9 
OS ae ce 8-oz. pkg....} 9.8) 12.0 mF noe | 9. y 10. 2; 10. ‘| end -9.6 11.5! 
Wheat cereal ___._..__......._] 28-0z. pkg-_-_.| 24.3) 24. 9) 24.8)... | 24. 5, 24.6) 24.6)... . 24. 8) 24.8) 24 
Ra oo. Pound 19. 1] 18. 7] 19. 2)..._./ 19.0; 20.3) 20.4)... 19. 5, 20. 6) 20 

| A at. EE esse 9. 4) 10. 0 10.3 9 2| 11.0) 11.3) EL | 6.6; 9.5) 10.5) 10.9 
Ft RBS Pl. do. -| 10. @ 11.3) 11.3)__._. 8.4 8. 9 Bw i... 10.9 13.0 10 
| ie EE ee, inca. oe 4.2) 5. 5| 5. 6 2. 2 2. 3} 4.7) 4. ‘ 2.6, 3.7, 4.5 6 
ee en ae Oe do,..... 6.6) 10.8) 7.6)-....| 6.5} 10.0, 8.7)... 7.5 9.0 9 
a ee Oi ssc ee aoe 5} ie Sa 3. 9) SS @ aw §.3 8.6 8 
Beans, baked...____________- No. 2can___| 13.1] 12.6! 12.6'____. 13.0) 11.8) 11. 8)____- 11.5! 11.2 11 
Corn, eanned._-----.--- 2-2-2}... Dy =22554 15. 4 18,7! 18.8)__.__} 14. 5] 17.3) 17.6) -- 2 17.9, 20.8) 20 
Peas, canned._........-.--.--|.---- do... 18. 8] 17.5! 17. i es | 16. 0) 16. 7) 16. 7)--2-. 19. 2' 20.5, 2 
Tomatoes, canned __-______.__/___-- a 12. Zi 12.3] 14 @....; | 14.3, 14.4) 14.4). 1} 1.3) 12.4, 12 
Sugar, granulated___-.__._____- Pound. -.__-- 8.2} 6.9 6.9) 5.91 8.3) 7.3) 7.0 5.9 8. 7, oe 
ee te 2 ee do....._.| 73. 7] 76.8! 76. 8! 60. Of 79.3! 78.8! 78.8 60.0 92.2) 95.9) 95 
Sone ea - eae 39. 3} 45. 1) 45. 1| 30 0 44.6) 51.4) 51.5! 34.5) 44.5) 51.2. 5 

/ | ; 

in Maines po--dtnenigaiiiatasibied Ge......4 19.0) 17.2) 17.3)_....| 20. 0 19. 7) 19, 2)....4 j 18.5) 17.9 7, 
| SR aReRRT ‘Sur “gees 16. 0! 15. 1/ 15. 1|__-__ 16.9 16.01 16.0. __| 7.0 15.4, 15 
SN ek Dozen...._.. 29. 5) 31. 1) 32. 2)____. 30. 0 30. 5' 28.6). _- | 26. 3) 28.6 26.7 

_ ER RIOR i LARS P ee 7.5) 52.81 48.2)-.__- | 40. 4 65. 2| 56.3)... 58.0 56.9! 56.9) 

’ { 





























_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other citi 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn, 
| | _ 
Article Unit Aug. 15— July| Aug. Aug. 15— July! Aug. Aug. 15 | July Aug,! 
——| 15, |} 15, er aR 15, | 15, |——7 | 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925! 1913 | 924 | 1925) 1925) 1913 | y924 | 1925 1925) 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts, Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) C4 
Sirloin steak ____...----- Pound _..--- 22. 9} 32. 5) 35. 7| 35. 7] 22. 6} 30. 2) 39. 2) 39. 7) 24. 2) 33.0) 34.7 308 
Round steak __-.....----]----- do__.._--| 19. 1} 28. 6} 31. 9} 32. 3] 21. 2) 33. 7] 34. 8} 35. 0} 21.7) 29.8) 31.0) 29 7 
_ |. “PRE Bs do______-| 21. 5| 24. 8} 26. 1} 26. 8} 18. 8| 28. 1) 27. 6| 27.7] 21.0) 26.8] 25.9 25.9 
Chuck roast_..........-.]----. OG 25. 15. 6} 17. 5} 19. 8| 20. 2} 16. 4| 22. 8} 23. 6| 23. 8} 17.0) 20.1! 20.1) 19.3 
TY Fr do_.....-| 11. 9} 13. 1} 13.9] 14. 6] 12.0) 12.9) 13.9) 14.0) 10.3) 10.4) 11.1 10,6 
Pork chope.............2}-..-2 Ope 20. 0} 27. 8; 33. 1) 33. 5| 20. 2) 35.9) 40. 3) 41.0) 20.0) 32.9] 36.9) as, 
Bacon, sliced__.........-|----. do___.___| 32. 1| 33. 6} 44. 1| 44. 5] 28.6) 39.9] 48.3! 48. 3) 27.7] 39.9) 50.5) 50.5 
Ham, Gee8 u. .2...- <2 s2}-saes do__....-| 30.7} 41. 7} 50. 4} 50. 8} 29. 0 6. 2 50. 9| 50. 9} 32.7] 45.0) 53.7) 54.0 
Lamb, leg of. ...........}-s2-2 do___.___| 20. 1] 36. 1) 38. 3} 38. 3} 20. 5) 36.9} 39. 4) 39. 4) 14. 4) 34. 3) 36.9) 35.4 
SET ET BK 6022.2 20. 0 - 30. 9} 30. 8| 19.8) 30. 1] 32. 2) 33.3) 18.5) 29.3) 32.3 32,6 
Salmon, canned, red__-__|----- ei |e sagilcad 36. 2} 32. 3} 32. 6)_.._- 34. 9} 30. 9} 31. 2).._-- 37. 2) 33.3) 33.5 
Milk, fresh_............- Quart_-.---- | 10.0} 14.7} 15.3) 15.3) 7.0) 11.0) 10.0) 10.0) 7.0) 11.0) 11.0) 11.9 
Milk, evaporated _____-- 15-16 07. can_|___-- 11. 1} 11. 4) 11. 9)--.-- 10. 9} 11. 3} 11. 3)--_.- 11. 1} 11.5) 11,9 
ES 8528 Pound __._-- 37. 0} 44. 1] 49. 5| 51. 3) 32.2) 44. 0) 49. 3) 49.4) 31.4) 43.1) 47.9) 47.9) 
Oleomargarine __..-.-.--|----. Oi... | <wadied 27. 5} 40. 0} 40, 0)--... 28. 2} 28. 6} 29. 6)...-- 28. 4) 28. 3) 28: 
Nut margarine.__._....-|----- a ae oe 24. 3| 26. 3} 25. 6|--.-- 27.1) 27.3) 28. 4)..__- 25.9| 27.4) 27 
“See nerietge sree do_____..| 20. 8| 29. 2} 32.9} 33. 9| 21. 3) 32. 1] 34. 9) 34. 5) 20.8) 31. 4! 35.3) 36.8 
Oo SR a eee: Sra: do_____.-| 16. 5} 17. 5} 21. 9} 22. 7} 16. 3| 20. 0} 23.9) 24. 4) 15. 6} 18.9) 22. 5) 22 
Vegetable lard substitute! _-_-_- a ee eS 24. 5) 23. 9} 24. 4)____- 25. 6{ 27. 1) 26. 9} ...-- 27. 4) 27. 6) 27. 4| 
Eggs, strictly fresh___.-- Dozen_._._-- 29. 3) 36. 4| 40. 8} 43. 5) 26. 2) 37. 9) 39. 8) 41.4) 25. 3) 35. 4) 38.9) 39, ‘ 
| ee a Pound____-- 6.0} 91) 9.6) 96) 5.6 9.2 9.0} 9.0) 5.6) 8.9) 10.1) 10.1 
SR Gare aer er bie cd do.....--| 3.4] 5&5 68 6.8} 3.1) 47) 5&3 5.4) 3.0) 51) 5.8) 5 
Corn meal. -_._......-..- ad ok ee 2.2) 40) 42) 41) 3.3) 45) 5.7) 5.5) 24) 44) 5.6) 5 
Rolled oats. __---------- ese? ~aeee Bere 9.2} 9.5] 9.5)--..- 8.2} 8.8! 8.6)... 8.1} 8.5) 8 
Ceri eee. i... -- 205-65 8-oz. pkg__-.-|-._-- - i Se | ee 9. 2} 10. 5) 10. 5)..... 10. 1} 10.8) 10. 
Wheat cereal____..__...- 28-072. a) ere 24. 1) 24. 4) 24. 2/..__- 24.1) 23.8 “9 hd wl 24.0 04. 81 24.6 
Macaroni _........-..--- Pound ____--|_.._.| 18, 3} 19. 5} 19. 5)... -- 17. 4) 18. 6} 18. 5)-._--| 17. 2) 18.7) 15.9) 
Se sieRrbr Bear: do....---| 7.5} 9.2} 10. 1} 10.2)” 9.0} 10. 4} 11.3) 11.3) 9.1) 9.9) 11.3) 11.4 
Beans, navy. .--_-.-....-- er G0;.s..:-|--.-.4/ &B 2A O0G..c) BH OG O. @-:..: 9. 3} 9.6) 9 
“GER SN rar Sti % | 2.1) 30) 47) 47) 15) 25 47) 29) LO 1.4) 3.1) 26 
ee a oer ha St 5.3) 8.0) 6.3)... 7. okt 8. 8.n.;- 7.4) 10.5) 8.6 
| SPCR Sed ae: * ee pees 3.7| 7.1) 5. 8}.-.-. 3.7] 5.7} 3.3)--.-. 3.0) 4.3) 5.0 
Beans, baked_______.__- No. 2can__.!___-- 12. 4] 12.0) 12. 1)--__- 11. 7] 11. 4) 11.4). -- 13. 6} 13. 6) 13.2 
Corn, canned________-_-|--.-. Otc: 1-1. <a, 14. 4] 17. 4| 17.6|----- 15.7] 18.6| 18.5|_.._. 13. 8} 16.9} 17.0 
Peas, canned__..........|----. O0;.as-5. | sna 18. 2| 18. 5} 18. 2)___.. 16. 7| 16.8} 16. 9).._.- 16. 5) 16. 5) 16. 
Tomatoes, canned__._.__|-.--- do...._-- Lai 12. 8| 12.8] 12.7)-...- 14. 3} 15.0) 15.0)... .- 14.9) 15.0) 15.0 
Sugar, granulated______- Pound_.__.- / §.7| 8&3] 7.0] 7.0) 55] 7. 8 6.7; 68 5.8] 8.5) 7. 2 6.9 
_. ae aera see See: do___. __.|- 63. 8} 83. 9) 96. 6} 96. 4) 50. 0} 70. 2) 71.8) 71.8) 45.0! 64.7) 62.0) 61.6 
RRR sara (hee | es 27. 5} 40. 6} 50. 1) 50. 3} 27.5] 39.7) 47. 4) 47.6) 30.8) 45.8) 53.0) 54.2 
Rs. bs dibcveccodesteabes BOs 6 shosits 15. 3} 16. 6} 16. 7)--.-- 17. 4| 17. 4) 17.6,-._-- 17. 4) 17.5) 17. 
GE GRRE 18 Gre "  Wecaeel ere 16. 2} 14.7} 14.7|--.-- 15. 2} 14. 6} 14. 6)_._-- 15. 4) 14. 4) 14. 
Ge oe Penis 42... -|. <0. 30. 0} 33. 0} 31. 7|_..-- 39. 7/99. 2) 37.9)____- 440. 5|9 11. 3)? 10. ¢ 
Gea See, EPS Bets 46. 9| 54. 1) 64. 5)--.-- 46. 0} 58. . 57. : sbeba 50. 2) 59. 2) 58. 
i Whole, 3 No. 3. can, 3 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLRg 















































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ii]. 
: 

Article Unit Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. 15— July | Aug.| Aug. | Sul | Ang 
15, | 15, | 13, |——— 15, | 15, | 15, | 35, | a5” 

1924 | 1925 | 1925 | srg | 1994 | 1925 | 1925 1924 | 11925 | 1995 

} ' 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | ets. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Co.) Cy 
Sirloin steak __..........- Pound __<...| 42.6) 42.0) 41.3) 26.4) 37.6) 40.3) 39.9) 35.7] 36.3 45°) 
Round steak _...........-|---.2 Ge. ....: 34.8) 36.1) 84.1) 22/8) 34.3) 37-0; 36.9) 33.4) 34.1) 33; 
Riad weet . .. ...... 2 s2<2}--- 8 Be. oo. 32.9} 33.3) 32.0) 19:0) 26.1) 26.8) 27.0) 23.6) 25.0 24) 
Chnek roast... .........3]-...3 Oe. 2.92 21.3] 24.8) 23.4) 16:2) 20.7) 22.7) 22.8 20.7) 21.6 29: 
Pente: hart 2. cneseddncscdl-sn ad Mp. J.J | 14:7] 16.0) 16.6) 11.8) 10.5) 104) 11.8) 12.3) 13.4) 139 
| | le 
Poskiphops.............-}...-2 M6: 228 30.2} 34.1) 34.4] 20.4) 33.8) 88.3] 39.1] 32.9 37.5 3% 
qecon, @iced... 5.2... 22-5)... 44 do__-...| 31:7] 45.3) 47.8) 28.6) 41.9) 52.6) 53.2) 41.9) 50.6 so¢ 
Ham, sliced. ...........--|-...- do._-...| 39.3] 45.3) 45.7] 30/0) 48.0) 57.8] 57.4) 47.1) 53.5. 534 
Lamb, leg of............-|...-. do__--..| 39:0} 40.6) 39.6) 18.0) 41.3) 39.4) 38.5) 36.9) 38.1 373 
CE ESE ES eg * Be * | 33.6) 35.9) 35.1) 16.4) 30. ‘ 3L7| 30.7) 31.9) 33.8 39 5 
Salmon, canned, red___--|____- Ree 13... 29.0} 31.4{ 31.4)_..__- 32.9! 34.2! -35.0| 31.6! 32.8 33; 
SO” eae a 17.0} 17.0) 17.0) 8.2) 11.5) 21-9) 12,1) 12.0) 12.0 1246 
Milk, evaporated _______- 15-16 0z.ean_| 10.2) 11.0) 11,4).____. | 41.2 304] 106 11.3) 117 U3 
ko, hk Pound __._.- 50.2) 54.6] 54.5] 33-0; 44.3) 49.1] 49.91 43.9) 49.2 493 
Oleomargarine.__......--|..... _ eae 30.0) 31.8) 29. 8).....- 29. y 30.6} 31.1) 30:8; 30.1) 313 
Nut margarine.__.......-!_..-: Go... ...| 26.5) 28.1) -28,/6).__._. 29.1' 29.1) 28.6) 29.1' 290 x9 
CS. haiti dl. ghee are lo... 23 31.3} 33.8) 33.9} 22.9) 32.8 36.0) 36.2) 33.2) 35.8 35.5 
NE EX, «cl albanien digit bh ee Se.....! 18,4] 21.9) 22.6) 17.8 20. 9 24.8] 25.6) 19.41 23.4 239 
Vegetable lard substitute_|.___. RABE 20.4 22.0} 22.5)...._. | 26.7] 27.5| 28.4] 27.3) 27.4) 273 
Eggs, strictly fresh__..... Dozen... __.- 40.1! 43.0) 47.2) 23. sl 35.1) 37.8} 40.2! 329) 37.1 389 
NE 6. 2. iio te 8 Pound _____- | 8:0; 9.4 9.44 6.2 9. 4! 9.9) 9.9 86 10.0 100 
SS a ae | RO Qe: .3 | 40 6.4) 61) 27) 43) 52| 538] 5.1) 60 66 
Sermempal_. .... 4.2. ..5-i}. 3k do..-..-| 4,1) 48) 48 2.4) 4. 3 53] 5 4.5) 5.1) 51 
ee ean SES do 726, 6.4) %8M).....- | 10.0, 10.7) 105 9.0 95 gf 
Corn flakes ._..........-- 8-on. pkg..-_| |; O11) 10.6) 10/6...... | 20.1) 122) 12.4) 100 12.1 12) 
Wheat cereal............- 28-07. pkg...| 23.2) 23.9) 24.0...._. | 24. 3 24:6; 24.6) 25. 2 25.7, 25.6 
Ee Pound. _.__. | 10:7! 10.7} 29.5)....--. | 20.2) 21.8; 21.6; 19.5; 21.0) 20.7 
recent GT Be. ki 10.4 11.8} 11.6, 85 9.2) 102) 101) 9:7) 111 11 
Beant, Mavy._.........-2)_.--% do_- 9.3 9.8} 9:9......| 98) 103) 102 9.0 97 
SR Se BST O01. ..3 | 2.6) 4.2) 4.7 M7 19} 41 ob 2.4, 4.1 36 
| | | | | 
ee eek...) 6:7 &8| °8:0...... | 7.0 107] 80 7.7) 112 86 
RS BS et i... 4:3| 6&9 6/2)..._.. | 2 7] 5.6) 6.6) 28 5.8 55 
Beans, baked-_-_---_-__- No.2ean-_-| 9.9) 10.1) 10.1------ | 14.8) 14.4) 14.6) 124) 118, 120 
Corn, canned __.__.....-2/...-: eee 15.6! 17.9} 17.8 -....- | 45.9) 17.4) 17.8, 14.3) 16.9) 16,9 
Pam weaned... ........i~5}. «25 Oat Wt... 18:4) 22.3) 21.3).....-. | 37.0; 17.0) 16.9) 18.7) 19.3) 19.3 
| | | 
Tomatoes, canned.______.|__.__.do_-_-_--- 12:6) 11.6) 11.6)_.___- | 15.1) 15.2] 15.3) 14.8) 15.4] 15.6 
Sugar, granulated __-_-___-_- Pound - 7.6 6.3) 63 6.1) 8.7) 7.4) 7.2) 8.9 8.0) 73 
| ray Re 4 do. -.....! 79:7 92.7| 93.3! ne 77.0 76.2| 76.8} 62.5 63.4] 62.5 
Cade inti 5 | 5 al do......| 40.7) 51.4 a 30.0 47.0| 57.5] 57.3) 44.1) 51.1) 51.0 
| | 
a a ee ae: do. _._..| 14.8, 16.4} 15.9)-...- 18. 4] 17:6] 17.8} 20.8 19.3] 18.9 
PMD! <a Sakde nnsumaied Be do___..- | 15,0) 13.9) 14.0-__... 17.6} 16.5) 16.3) 16.7) 15.2) 15.1 
MNES. 2.55.5 | Dozen_____- | 35.0) 34.6) 33.3... 410. 2) 410.6] 49.8 410.0 410.6) ‘9. 
a: Ba do___...| 48.1) 61.6] 59.9/_..... 38.2) 52.9) 48:9) 41.7) 53.1) 53.2 

i | | | | 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” 


cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE: 



































Richmond, Va. is ~ St. Louis, Mo. 
Article Unit | 
Aug. 15—| yuty| Aug.) Aug.| July| Aug.| AU8- 15— July} Aug 
nines” TE t,t a bee ee | F 
1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 A935 | 1 
Cts .| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.) Cts. 
Di aa Pound -_.---- 22. 6| 39. 8} 38. 8} 39. 4] 41. 4) 43. 7] 44. 1) 25. 6) 36. O} 39. 0) 38.9 
ON EEE EIS PIS O_.-.--| 20. O} 34. 2) 34. 1) 34. 1) 34. 3) 36. 1] 35. 7| 24. 7| 33. 7) 36. 5) 36. 1 
LO SEES Sa Fe, Oke RRS eee 19. 3} 30. 2) 30. 5) 30. 4) 29. 8) 31. 1) 31. 2} 19. O} 28. 8} 31. 2) 30.3 
eS ET es ARN” do___..-| 15. 9} 22. 1| 22. 4) 22. 6) 23. 3) 25. 3] 25. 3) 15. 3] 19. 2) 21.6 
RPS SS RL do__----] 12,9} 15. 0} 15, 5} 15, 4) 11. 7] 13. 4) 13.4) 11, 5) 11.9) 13, 2) 
i. Snell ee 21. 2} 33. 5) 39. 5| 39. 7) 38. 0} 42. 0} 43. 4) 20. 8) 32. 5} 37.3 
(RSS a Rete 27. 0} 33. 5) 45. 3| 46. 7) 34. 8] 44. 9} 45. 4) 28. 0) 37. 0} 46.8 
a TTR: AER GE + 2° do_._._-} 26. 0} 39. 4) 44. 2) 44. 6) 46. 8) 53. 9) 54. 6) 28. 3) 44. 3} 52.8) | 
Bee ae aa ee, ea _ _ whieed 19. 3} 43. 8} 43. 5} 44. 7] 39. 0} 41. 0} 38. 6) 19. GQ} 35. O} 38. 8) : 
| SS See vip ee Se . 19. 4; 34. 2} 34. 9} 32. 8) 39. 5) 40. 4) 40.0) 17. 4) 29.9) 34. 2 
Salmon, canned, red____-..-._}____- Ws. acne we 32. 1] 32.7 a 29.1) 31.1) 31. 7)__.-- 32. 5) 32.9 
yO Sea Quart_....-- | 10. 0} 14. 0) 14. O} 14. O} 12.3) 12. 5) 13.5) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0! 
Milk, evaporated__....._.__-- 15-16 oz. can.|____- 12. 6} 12. 4) 12. 5] 11. 6} 11. 5) 11. 4).___- 9. 6} 10. 5) 
peter... J. oe eee ee AE Pound ____._| 38. 6} 55. 1) 57. 9) 58. 4] 48. 9) 53. 0} 53.3) 33.8) 49. 1) 53.6 
ea ae SS ee ees See 30. 2} 32. O} 32. 5) 31. 3) 33. 2) 33. 2)____- 27. 9} 27.9 
eae, See PGS Airs 29. 8} 29. 2) 29.1) 29.0) 28.7] 29.3)____- 25, 4) 26.3 
Ly i ae do______| 21. 8| 34. 2) 36. 4) 36. 6) 34. 5) 38. 0] 38. 5) 19. 2) 30. 8) 34.6 
aay AGS Eg EE TA SE OR aes i do___..-} 15.3} 19. 4) 22. 8} 23. 2) 18. 6} 22. 5) 23. 2) 14. 5) 16.1) 19.9 
Vegetable lard substitute_____|____- SS ae? 25. 9| 26. O} 26. 1) 24. 3} 25. 0} 24. 5/____. 25. 8| 26. 1 
Eggs, strictly fresh_...-.....- Dozen-.---- 26. 6} 38. 7| 41. 7| 44. 8) 43.3) 44. 5) 48.1) 23. 0) 37. 5) 39.7 
(EE 2 ae pee ue Pound... --- 5.3) 84, 9.4) 94) 82) 89) 8&9 55) 9.01 9.5) 
ge a Ie Pa ae ee do__....| 3.3) 5.2) 60} 6.0) 5.2) 5.9) 60 3.0) 4.6) 5.7 
i...” Rae ee do__-...| 2.1) 46) 4.9) 5.1) 5.0) 66) 64° 22) 43) 4.9) 
OT. eed os cies ee i Segaeme & =a) 9.0} 9.3) 9.3) 8.5) 9.5) 9.5 _--. 8.5) 8.9) 
OEE LIE HS 8-oz. pkg--.--|_...- 9.6) 11.1, 11.1) 9. 5} 10,8) 10, 7}-_._- 8. 8} 10, 2) 
i. ee eee 28-oz. pkg-_--}__._- 25. 4) 25.1} 25. 0) 24.3) 24.3) 24. 3]_____ 23. 4| 23. 7 
RIN nd Od. odie. dcarvecdieiptad Puta... ...k 2. 20. 4); 21. 1' 21. 1} 20. 0' 22. 2) 22. 2)____- 20. 8° 21.7 
Ee EE RE Sees do__-._-} 10. 0} 11. 6} 12.7) 12.7) 9.9} 11.0) 11.4) 8.4) 9.6) 10.5 
RFS ree RTE ory 10. 4) 10.7] 10.5) 9.7) 9.9) 10. 0).___- 8.7) 9.1) 
RR a an Se ae ee 18 3.2) 47) 5.2) 2.2) 4.44 43) 19) 23) 4.4) 
ES Se SE Pye RE ETT: 7.5) 9.1) 8.9) 7.2) 10.0) 8. 8!_... 6.0) 9.6 
| ES RE AS, eS Me Tee 6&1) 7.8 7.8 3.3) GS 4 8i-.5.. 3.7) 5.2) : 
. "eer ere No. 2 can-_--}__..- 11. 0} 10. 7} 10. 8) 11.2) 11.0) 11. 0/___.. 11.1] 11.0 
oa ae NES jee at “Sree egy! 14. 7} 16. 6} 16. 6} 17. 0) 17. 5) 17. 6)____- 15. 6} 17.4 
Pf eee eee EE 19. 7) 20, 3} 20.4) 19.8) 18.8) 19. 0)._._- 17. 4) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned __.........-|..-.- | ee ae ee 12. 2} 12.4) 12:3) 13.9) 14.1) 14. 1]____. 13. 5} 13.3 
Sugar, granulated__........-- Pound__-...- 5.1] 8:0) 6.7] 6.6) 7.8) 64) 62) 5.4) S11) 71 
spn EE SS CD ME BE RE Se. “ON oe 56. 0} 82. 5| 88. 1) 87. 7| 63. 6) 66. 6] 66. 6) 55. 0} 70. 1) 70.7 
Cit aids tect cnecaddehatbbeie ek. oo 26. 8} 41. 7| 49.9) 49. 6] 39.0) 49.9) 49. 7) 24. 4) 41.8] 48.5 
0 Se Fae Spee SE 19. 0} 18. 4) 18. 5) 19.6) 18. 6) 18. 8/_____ 21.1) 19.8 
) te EPEAT SH Get , “Cape OSS 15. 3) 14.0) 14. 1} 14.3) 13. 9} 14. O}-___- 15. 8} 14.8 
hall SSS esa SE So 37. 3) 38. 1) 36. 3) 40. 4) 39. 1) 38. 2}_____ 29. 6) 35. 8} < 
Gees sass ossusseste ces tel Ws cokes 46. 5| 67. 7) 68. 8) 48.5) 64. 8) 64. 0)..__- 42. 8) 54. 5) ! 















































1 No. 214 can. 2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foon Ei 
FOUND IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued : 4 
ETS —— ————— — i . repo 
Seattle, Wash. —= Springfield, Ill. | Washington, p, ¢ firm 
wil Sas | Sends _ follo 
Article Unit Aug. 15— | | Aug, 15— follo 
. . July Aug. | Aug. July | Aug. aii July Aug, : hi 
r | 145, 15, 1, 15, 15, — Ts 25,. | 15, 1D Y 
1915, 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1918 | 1924 1925 | 1925 Atha 
ms eee! Rs SS aa ee a a 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Riv 
Sirloim steak....._...... | Pound -__._-! 24.4 31.6) 33.8 332) 35.7) 36.4) 34.4) 27.81.45. 3) 44.1) 43 3 his 
Round steak. __..-._....!.-..-do._-.--| 21.5, 2.8) 29.7, 28.7, 34.8) 35.9) 34. 2) 24.5) 38. 41 42. 31 4) 9 ue 
pe Re Pe ae 20.0, 25.5} 26.6, 26.0; 22.9) 24.7) 23.61.21. 6! 34.6) 35.5. 24.5 or 
Chuck roast... .-...---..|-----d0_-..-..| 16.2; 16.3) 18.0 17.3) 20.6) 21.7) 20:7} 17. 3) 24 51 25, 1) 25,9 oa 
a... es ae kes 127 129 14.2 140, 127 138 198.3) 124, 129 13.3 139 Riel 
Pork chops........--..-- | <a> do | 24.2) 37.3) 41.0 40:5: 30.7) 37. 1 37. 1 me ~ 44.0 45,3 
Bacon, sliced 342) 47.6; 57.5, 57.0; 39.6) 47.8) 47.6) 28.4) 35.8) 50.1) 51 
Ham, slieed___.-._._____ er 31.7) 52.6; 50.2) 58.8, 45.4) S44) S41 41-0 52. 8 60:0) 59.5 
Lamb, leg of. ..-......- =e 19.4, 33.0 34.9 34.7. 4.00 40. 3! 39: 6f 19. 41 40: 5} 43.6) 40.5 
| nelle i aioe er 23.8 322: 34.3 34.0) 31.5; 33.9) 341! 21.9, ee 1), 8 
Salmon, canned, red. .--'.....do.__.-.- lie om 30.7; 32.3 33.8) 33.5) 33,7) 33. 6\.___. 27.8 29, 2) 30.0 
Milk, fresh...........-..| Quart....__.| 8&5) IL 5) 126 12.0) 125) 125) 12.5) 80 1“¢ 14. 0) 14 
Milk, evaporated .......| 15-1602. eam_|__._. | 104 10.5 10,6) 11.8) 118) 11. 8)__.- 11.6) 11.7) 11 
| eae eS | 39:0, 48.6) 54.7 58.0) 46.5) 51.4) 51. 4) 36:6) 50:8! 55. 0) 55, 
Oleomargarinme...._.____/_.__-do.______ | ees | 20.0)... _- Locke $1.0) 32.2) 32.7)... 30; 7; 30.9) 31 
} } { | 
Nut margarime.__._.____|____- a he oe | 29.5} 20.8, “XS, 20.2) 29:1) 20.3)... onl 28. 6) 2 
er ae Sie pent > RS | 21.7) 34:7) 34.4) 34. 36. 6) 36.1) 36. 6) 23. 8) 37.5) 38.9) 3 
SE in sin.» intone, deo de dae, (17.4) 19.9) 24.4) 2a 4p 10.4) 23.7] 24.1] 15, 3} 19. 8 23. 5) 2 
Vegetable lard substitute ____- PD <n ane-liee ote | 231 29.2, 29.0) 28.5; 28,5) 23. 5}.____ 25, 4) 25, 3) 25. a 
Eggs, strictly fresh______) ozen___.-__ 39.0, 45.1) 44.2 45.6) 37. ‘| 37.1) 40.2) 30. ! 44, ‘i 49; 0} 50, Perce 
Jum! 
ee SE Aree Pound _.._.- 55. 9, 7 9.8 16.1) 102 103) 103} &7) %0 BO 8: i 
hte tien nd <tr otha 4 ----d0.......| 29 48 655 &5 60 60 62 38 34 65 6.5 
Coen meal _..-....-.....|.....d0....- E246 5.6 55 50 56 5.6 25 45 5S 55 — 
Eee | nee 9. 9.0 9.0) 1.7 10.3) 10.3)... 92 9.5 94 
Corn flakes...._.______.| 8-on. pkg.-._!_.-.. 11.4 1.9 120) WH IL 12. 0}... 9. 5; 10.8 10.7 = 
Wheat cereal... ____ a 28-02. pkg___|_.-_. 24.7; 26.4) 26.0) 25.4) 25: 25. 0 ee 2% 6 24. 2 24.3 CO 
) Pound Sng rere: 18% 18.1, 182) 19.5) 20.4) 20.1... 21. 5}, 23. 8 23.4 
ME is tub -<it< << tty do - <0 aaeolaeoe< 7.7; 1.8} 12.4) 12.8) 10.2) 10.8) 14.0} 9.8) 10,6) 12.0) 11.8 
Beans, navy ---. « ~<tih <etote at owhete aint Lipa: 10.6} 11.4, 1.2 OL) O77 9.7L. 9.1, 9.5 9.6 
Potatoes... -.....-.-.-..|_....do-...-..| 16} 29) 39 34, 277 4.44 40 20) 26 4. 9 4.8 
ER SR a ae aE 4.9 8.7 asl 7.9) td) 8. 3lu-..- 6.9) 10.44 8.7 
Cabbage. ____..- R chehte~ 9-20 © {ee ohne 5. 6.1 as 2 6.4, 6.8...) 48) 7.0) 6.0 
Beans, baked_..._______ | No, 2 can_._/_.-..| 14.6} 14.4] 14.4) 12.0) 11.4) 11.7/)_..- 11. 4) 10.8) 10.8 
eR SS Son GH pl" Ei bivel » iets 17. 19.8} 19.8) 14. 19:9} 20.0)._... 14.9) 17.5 17.6 
Peas, cammed.......-..-.,--.-.do ae | ee 20, 2) 21.4; 214) 17. 18.6 18. 6)..... 16. 6) 17. 8} 18.1 
Tomatoes, canned ______ =e Va wae 116.0, 118.2)!18.4) B48) 15.5) 15.4). - 11. 5 12. 1) 12.0 
Sugar, granulated ___.._.| Pound. .__- 6.3 9H TS Ze 8. 7.7] 7.6 & 2 7.6 6.9 6.8 
, SPR a HR do_......| 50:0, 75.7} 78.9) 79.8! 73.6 77.7] 77. 7) 57. 5} 78. 1) 87. 6) 98.3 
Coffee....----- ==... IL Lidow....| 280, 45.6) 50.8) 51.5} 42.5} 52.3] 52:6) 28: a 46.9) 47.5 
nett acl lrg ah Bape! pests 143° 15.5 15.0! 18.0 180) 18.21.__- 18.3 18.2 18.1 
Raisins__...-__._ FP Ere 15,5) 14.3) 14.5} 16.4) 151) 14. 8)..2- 14, 8 14. 0 14.0 
Bananas. .-...........-. Dosen. -. .../1.... 115. 0-7 13.6 212.1) 29.3) 28,8) 78, 21...._] 36.6) 33. 81 33.3 
Gait <is-a0-+---- dal sean Gy seein am ad 59. 5 61.6; 47.3) 66:0} 57, 3).2.- 53. 4} 67. 5] 63 
| | 
j | it. 
1 No. 244 can. ? Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in August, 1925, compared with tlie 
average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1924, and in July, 1925. 
for 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city. 





3 For list of articles, see note 6, p. 26. 

‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 

given in the MontHLy Lasor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 

which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Lasox 
REVIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD: 45 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month te have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of August, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report. promptly. The 
following: were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 35 cities who is oropern frag with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in. the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgepert, Buffalo, 
Charleston, S. C., Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Manchester, Mem- 
phis, Milwaukee, Mobile, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Seranton, Seattle, 
and Washington. 

The followmg summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in August, 1925: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST, 1925 


ne Te ee 

















Geographical division 
Item at ot 
A toe North South North South | western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | '’ 
Percentage of reports received ___________-- 99 99 99 99 98 99 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received__..._--- 35 il 6 9 5 4 




















Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1925, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1925, AUGUST, 1924, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR .1913, BY CITIES 








f ie 1] ! 




















| Pereentage increase, August, | | Percentage increase, August, 
1925, compared with— 1925, compared with— 
City Se i] City i 
August July, | |# August, | July, 
1s | “1924 | 1985 ; (19S | 1994 1925 

SR oe ; 
Atlanta. _........_- 62. 2.| 1% 7 0.4. | Minneapolis... _.... 55.5 | 10.7 115 
Baltimore___...___- 67. 5 | 11.7 eT SS Heese j 12,2 109.3 
Birmingham... _.-- 67.8 | 13. 1 0.8 || Newarki._........- 53. 4 10. 0 1.6 
Restem..........- 64. 6 | 10.8 1.5 || New Haven__._...-| 5 + | 10. 9 1.2 
Bridgeport... ......'....-..... 11.7 1.3 | New Orleans....... i 57. 1 10.2 } 0.2 
Buffalo............- 66.8 | i148 1.7 || New York. _......- 63. 1 | t.4 2.1 
ee % 1 0.1 || Norfolk.........-..|-.... ene: 0.9 
Charleston, 8. C__- 64.1 11. & 2. 5*if Omaha............. 58.5 | 13. 5 10,4 
Chieago.....) 2. 71 iL 5 ae eee | 11.0 11.8 
Cincinnati. ........ 60. 0 16. 3 11.2 || Philadelphia ___--_- 62, 0 is. 0 10,4 
Cleveland ____-__..- 61. 0 11.3 10.8 || Pittsburgh. _......- 60.3 | 10.7 0.6 
Columbus_.......-- ‘Sty I a 10.0 1}.1 || Portland, Me_-_-_-_- laa 9.7 3.1 
ERM Use 5& YD 65 10.1) Portland, Oreg.___. 42.4 | 6.7 0.0 
AS Pa | 4&4 10.7 0.7'}} Providence......... 62.9 | 9.6 0.8 
lk gE | 7s 14.0 10.9:|} Richmond.._._.._- 68.7 | LL. 6 1.3 

} 
Fall River._._____- 56.9 10.0 1.2 i Mevhester..........}.--2linw 13. 0 1.0 
Bee ie a hi 1L 3 0. 1:8 St. LouiB........... 62.5 12.7 10.4 
Indianapolis. _____- 55. 6 iL 3 Te 8 Re Sees 9.8 tii 
Jacksonville... - 5%2 13. 0 2.8 | Salt Lake City... 41.7 | 13.8 0. 6 
ansas City. _....- 55. 5 12.6 10.7 San Francisco--___- 56. 5 9.9 1,2 
Little Rock_....... 52. 2 ih Sos ce hic dace 15. # } 1.4 
Los Angeles___....- 48. 6 i 1 0.7 || Scranton.........-- 66 3 141 1.7 
uisville_........- 54.8 13, 7 0. 2°} Seattle _..........-- 49.3 | 7.3 10.4 
Manehester___.____ 57.8 % 6 2.1 |} Springfield, Hl. _...}.....-..-. 9.2 11,3 
Memphis. ___..___- 53. 6 14 8: 0.7'}} Washington, D, C - 67..5 | 11.9 10,3 

Milwaukee_______.- 57. 6 5&7 14.1} 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States* 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, August 15, 1924, and July 1; 
and August 15, 1925, for the United States and for each of thp 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges 
or storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling jx 
necessary. 4 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices aye 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 









AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1924, AND JULY 15 AND 
AUGUST 15, 1825 









































1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
United States: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
RR IE. eee $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 20 $15. 14 
i RhiNapr sere es <p RTE A: 8.15 7. 68 15. 13 14. 93 
EE 5. 48 5.39 8. 63 8. 61 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ese ee eee 5. 88 4, 83 7.11 6. 70 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Mes. Shs UMECURKR dese nsccsadace 17.70 17.24 115,75 115.75 
es, eee ee 17,93 17,49 115, 50 115, 25 
RE STE SII EE ME Te SR, TE: RC 7.40 17. 50 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ING 2b sins ture oo se ckcwensnns 4. 22 4.01 7. 68 6. 87 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ici RA dane ascccenweetiltll 8. 25 7. 50 15. 75 16. 00 
SH a aE 8. 25 7. 75 15. 75 15.75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 SS i a ee. a. a ee 15. 38 15. 00 
EE ENTE ECE MES TERRE SIS ES 3} RES Sas 15. 38 15. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS Sey eee 6. 75 6. 54 13. 53 13. 57 
IIR ic cicweekssadsdwneunbewel 6. 99 6. 80 13. 39 13. 19 
Butte, Mont.: 
SS STS PCa ass PS <> Sees 10. 80 10.77 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
og, | ES, OU Ret eee OER 18.38 17. 75° 117.00 117.00 
0 ee a ee 18. 50 18.00 117.10 117.10 
pO Se eee eee 16.75 16.75 11. 00 111.00 
Chicago, IIl1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE CS peers 8.00 7. 80 16. 50 16. 30 
Sn cnqnasanntatioceccoceses 8. 25 8. 05 16. 50 16. 19 
SII ais 2B. -daknne cence 4.97 4, 65 7.85 8, 21 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
FETS ier eee 3. 50 3. 38 7.17 6. 50 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RES ar: Sere eee eee Te 7. 50 7.25 14. 31 14, 42 
AE RRs SN Se 7 7.75 7.50 14.31 14.35 
pF SEER 4 EET 4.14 4.14 7.91 7.99 
Columbus, Ohio 
I ee 6. 36 6. 03 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL AT 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1924, AND JULY 15 AND 
AUGUST 15, 1925—Continued 















































n 
5 1913 1924 1925 
A City, and kind of coal 
. Jan. 15 | July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
S t | 
. allas, ‘T’ex.: 
’ 7 Arkansas anthracite— 
OS Ee ee ee See eS ee  ecqrnaphistttliastieaiel $16. 38 $15. 25 $15. 75 
Bituminous---......-- at a oeled es $8. 25 | $7. 21 13. 72 | 11. 61 12.11 
; > Denver, Colo.: 3 
‘ Colorado anthracite— 
/ Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___.....-.-- 8. 88 9.00 16. 00 15. 92 16. 00 
: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_..........-.-- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 00 16.17 16. 25 
: i 2 ae i ee ah Saas Fe 5. 25 4, 88 9. 16 9. 80 10. 04 
Detroit, Mich.: 
| Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ST 1S CEASA: TT 8. 00 7. 45 15.13 15. 50 15. 50 
ES EC: See | 8. 25 7. 65 15. 13 15. 33 15. 50 
igus so. 75-0c..... ul <a SP. | 5. 20 5, 20 9. 07 8.79 8. 89 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
SASS See 8. 25 7. 43 15. 33 15. 96 15. 96 
EE eS RERRS < Sages sees 8. 25 7. 61 15. 33 15. 71 15. 71 
Houston, Tex.: | 
Ch ond 5 le Vidor te ~ 54 dla uid bs adeeb une dennarh 11. 50 | 10. 67 11.17 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | a ‘1 
IG RIE STE peat. | EY Tee 8.95 8. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 50 
CBA... .o~ ds asa ~o otecut | 9.15 8, 25 16. 00 16. 00 16. 50 
po EA Sees ola Saeeaenene © aaa 3. 81 | 3, 70 6. 75 6. 58 6. 65 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | 
SERIES Re aT! Ee 7. 50 | 7. 00 12. 00 12. 00 12, 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
: ASE Re. aan ne eee ere pn ees eee 14. 50 14.00 14. 00 
% aR SPR SE RRR ety RE ees 15. 81 15. 40 15. 25 
ein ti gdicks aha wedewalonias 4, 39 | 3. 94 8, 24 7. 84 7. 69 
Little Rock, Ark.: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
BOE. diet .....-4-55.0.... one ddids losonscp Deak, | onenccmnnnnm 14. 00 | 13. 00 13. 00 
RE SESE Ree peewee 6.00 | 5. 33 10. 21 | 9, 80 9. 85 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ol ee eS eee eee 13. 52 | 12. 50 14, 80 | 15.13 | 15. 13 
Louisville, Ky.: | 
eS See Be eee eet 4, 20 4.00 7,15 | 6.17 6, 31 
3 Manchester, N. H.: 
z Pennsylvania anthracite— 
; Ee oe: Se ae 10. 00 8. 50 17. 75 17. 00 17. 00 
» PIS 60 cd Cbwsdacowewp diendk 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 50 16. 50 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
be Bituminous--.__..._._- cohelddtip utiadedlallsaiia 2 4. 34 24.22 7.93 7.29 7. 29 
; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE Eee gomeaa 8. 00 7. 85 16.70 | + 16. 60 16. 70 
RIO SG ed 8. 25 8. 10 16. 55 16. 45 16. 55 
IA cocadelGessecneuapdbece 6. 25 5. 71 9. 01 8. 89 9. 08 
Minneapolis, Minn.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
Ce. dW cdldeccosbenase | 9. 25 9. 05 18. 00 17.90 18. 00 
SERRE BL Bog 5S SEES Ss 9. 50 9. 30 17. 85 17. 75 17. 85 
ES Oe es Se ee 5. 89 5. 79 10. 49 10. 88 10. 88 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Re EE ORES Eee eee ee Sto tee SEU eee 9. 71 9. 12 9. 46 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS init i= dacs hinwdhaddas 6. 50 6. 25 13. 16 13. 50 13. 73 
SL, «cncccdak die soccuh blink 6.75 6. 50 13. 16 13, 00 13. 25 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
: RE ase no serdtubucacis 7. 50 6. 25 14. 75 14. 55 14. 55 
REST SL Meee 7. 50 6. 25 14,75 14. 55 14. 55 
New Orleans, La.: 
_...._, Re ceed 3 6. 06 2 6. 06 9. 96 9, 14 9. 21 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aR 2 4 ac wlaueeaen 7. 07 6. 66 13. 78 14, 22 14, 37 
ee. cecesanews 7. 14 6. 80 13. 78 13. 88 14. 03 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Tn olaaleieaeg een 14. 50 15. 00 15.13 © 
memes. ee Bova | Sees 6. eS ED 14. 50 15. 00 15. 13 
RST Reena a Reet es a 8. 28 . 848 8. 52 








? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 192%, AND JULY 15 Any 
AUGUST 15, 1925—Continued 



































1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal a 
Jan. 15 Faly 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. i5 
Omaha, Nebr.: | 
Bituminous - .......-.- _ Sern ee Reee* $6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 80 $9. 50 | $9, 75 
Peoria, Ill.: 
ee Cte Fcc siabateaiindiee altsrumbuaruanswscare 6. 22 6. 33 | 6.33 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Philadelphia anthracite— 
a, SS LEE SC ey ee 17.16 16, 89 115. 04 114,79 115,00 
FEES TRE, Pee: CP 17,38 17.14 114,86 1 14,32 14,57 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite~ 
UE aS a ba OO aE 1 7, 94 17,38 116.25 14, 63 14. 88 
0 SE ees eee 18. 00 17,44 116, 25 14, 63 14, 88 
pS PR ee eee a ee 33.16 $3.18 7. 00 6. 53 6.14 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— J 
a. RMR a: eS ee ee 16. 32 16, 32 16. 32 
OS SESS ETS BO ER TS ES See Sees 16, 32 16, 32 16, 32 
Portland, Oreg.: 
EA ER 5 aes DS TaN & 79 9. 66 13. 49 13. 00 12. 98 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Fe Es) a — 48.25 47.50 415.50 415. 75 416.00 
Chestnut_......- See ee 48,25 *7.75 415. 50 415, 50 415.7 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iS RS eS EH S| 8.00 7. 28 15. 50 15, 00 15.00 
Re Se | een | ee 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 15. 00 15. 00 
Ra ie a aaa 5. 50 4.94 8. 89 7. 96 7. 4 
ter, N. ¥.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
AES SEAMEN IE aE Lidnanentiintindeecstuited 14. 15 14. 30 14, 40 
0 ER 9 Sa ee SER ae danetineli 14, 05 13, 95 14, 05 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Re EE 2 re oe 8. 44 7.74 16. 13 16. 18 16. 7¢ 
SRRESISE SEES: 8. 68 7.99 16, 38 15, 95 16.4 
a “a Sees 3. 36 3. 04 6. 29 6. 02 6. 10 
St. Paul, Mirem.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sa ee |: a 9. 20 9. 05 17. 97 17. 90 18. 00 
RE? 8 ETE IS Span apa 9. 45 9. 30 17. 82 17. 75 17, 88 
oS SESS) Sees 6.07 6. 04. 10. 75 11.16 11.19 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorade anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_...._.__... 11. 06 11. 50 17. 75 18, 25 18, 25 
Stove;3 and 5 mixed... __......... 11.06 11. 50 17. 7% 18 25 18, 25 
a Sie 5. 64 5, 46 8.31 8.41 8, 41 
San Franciseo,.Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
RN SRS AN 17. 00 17. 00 25, 00 25. 00 25, 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
in enccdabbaes ocnwenirtieds 17.00 17. 60 24. 50 24. 50 24. 5 
ee ee es ee 12,00 12. 00 15. 89 16. 39 16. 3} 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rilke cnn. ngubbateaccacet Mh Bhcdacos>tundalet SE Caer, 517.00 517.00 517.00 
ee a eee eS ee eS Ee a A 517,00 517.00 517.00 
Bituminous... -....- jb Mbvacdavt Modbleon quay ddd Cates be See § 10, 58 5 10, 08 5 10, 08 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NES a Seas 4, 25 4, 31 10, 42 10. 38 10, 58 
SE CE RE STE 4, 50 4. 56 10, 38 10,30 10, 50 
Seattle, Wash. : | 
ituminous........... hebd....--bstvdl} 7. 63 7.70 10. 04 9.81 9,8 
Springfield, Hl.: 
Bituminous ----.... (Se oe en se Ee SCRE Ee 4. 56 438; . 4.38 
Washington, D.C.: 
Pennsylvania-anthracite— 
ie a 17.50 17,38 115, 43 1 45, 34 » 16, 44 
Chesteee.......4.022%........cka 17,65} 47. 53 115. 07 114.83 144.97 
is ok int eerie banendicdadedhaain’ 18, 52 18.50 1 8, D4 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). . 

4 anf cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘ binning.’’ Most customers require binuing or basket ing 
the coal intothe eellar. 

5 All coal soldin Savannah is:weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade, This 
additional charge has beer ineluded in.the above prices. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1925 


NFORMATION collected in leadmg markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor shows 
that the general level of wholesale prices in August was slightl 
higher than in July. The bureau’s weighted index number, whieh 
includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 160.4 for August, 
compared with 159.9 for the preceding month. 

Farm products advanced above the July level, due to rising prices 
of rye, wheat, cattle, hay, hides, and tobacco. Foods also averaged 
higher, with increases for meats, butter, coffee, and flour. Small 
inereases were likewise recorded in the groups of cloths and clothing, 
metals and metal products, building materials, and ehemicals and 
drugs. 

Fuel and lighting materials, notwithstanding slight increases for 
anthracite and bituminous coal, averaged lower than in July, due to 
pronounced decreases in prices of gasoline and crude petroleum. In 
the group of miscellaneous commodities the sharp drop in rubber 
prices caused the index number to recede almost 4 per cent. . 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for July and August was collected, increases were shown 
in 141 instances and decreases in 79 instances. In 184 instances no 
change in price was reported. 



























INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
































{1913= 100.0] 
1925 
, 1924, 
Group August 
' July August 
Farm: products: .........i.-...- we DB ae a & Si ccidetetthn sn les diate chemin 145.3 | i61.8 163. 1° 
a | a GRR PORE: . > Be EE er En. 144.0 157.3 159, 2 
Cloths and clothing __-_-_- Lo tcl Bald ath Reed a o<:d wen stata baie asain wae 189. 9 | 188. 8 189. 7 
ES ee en eee ee ee eens Ce ee 169. 7 | 172. 1 170.0 
pe OS a hs a oe ee Te ee ae A RN 130. 4 126. 4 127.3 
IRE aS SRN es SRR 2) ee a eee Ht aan 169. 2 | 170. 1 172.4 
Chemieais-and drugs... _...._....------ me pa oe ae he gem RNB! ARE ae 130. 1 | 133. 3 134. 6 
SS EE, a ee eS ae ee See Fa. 171.0 } 169, 2 169. 2 
pO Sea ti wo bd, RE eS ae a 115.0 | 143. 4 137.9 
All.commodities..__......-.-..---- _Lasabtelahe «dU iebe ee 149.7! 159.9 160. 4 





Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level 
increased 7 per cent.. The largest increase was shown for the group 
of miscellaneous commodities, which averaged 20 per cent higher 
than in August, 1924. Farm products were 1214 per cent higher and 
foods 10% per cent higher than in the corresponding month of last 
year. Fuels, building materials, and chemicals and drugs were 
slightly higher than a year ago, while cloths and clothing showed 
practically no change. Metals and house-furnishing goods, on the 
other hand, were somewhat cheaper. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and in 
F oreign Countries 


countries have been brought together with those of this burea au 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced i in most cases 

to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead “of the average ‘for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there- 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. In 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable 
from thonth to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
ny the list of commodities and the localities included at successive 
ates. 


Bue principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 






































COUNTRIES 
| | France | 
. | United . . | Austria | ; Czecho- Den- a? | France 
Country... States | Canada (Vienna) Belgium slovakia | mark Finland ee (Paris 
Number of a . - | ge 
localities | 1 60 1 59 22 | = =100 21 | 320 
' ’ St ad a ee ee ee ee cot ae 
Commodi- | 13 
ce te ||: Aideads {| SE feeds | 16 Seeds (toods, ete.)| (27 foods) Foods | 36 foods |(14 foods) (11 foods) 
Pema per ES , a oo | ten 
| | Ministr | Govern- 
" I y 4 
Comput- | Bureau | Depart- | Parity - ment | Central a Atlee tee 
ing put | ‘of Labor! ment | Com- oat a Statisti- | Bureau of ee ~ petals 
cy Statistics of Labor mission | ‘Sabor cal De- | Statistics 
| partment 
Base— 100 July, July, July, April, July, July, |January-} August, 
; ; 1914 1914 1914—1 1914 1914 1914 (June, 1914 1914 
I. — 
| 
Month 
1922 
ee 139 149 748 387 1467 197 is | ee ae 
DOS ooo 's 139 143 871 380 fee 1145 323 
| 136 142 904 371 ee Serer 
IS. ccimanh 136 138 1043 367 _.. jes Ee ae 
May. -_--_. 136 138 1374 365 | | eae 1132 315 
June....... 138 137 2421 366 MD Ldahe---4 See bo diucphde 
July.._.... 139 138 3282 366 1430 184 BOOP fae ences. 
ES ks: 136 141 7224 366 8 ae peo 1165 312 
_ ae 137 139 13531 371 MD iowteacouas« Die reat 
eee 140 138 11822 376 | = Cae 
Nov..___.- 142 139 | 11145 384 4 eae 1140 314 
ewe 144 140 10519 . 3884 4g SNR | SPR 
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Country---| St 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Number of | 
localities 


Commodi- | 
ties in- 
cluded 


Comput- 
ing agen- 
cy 











May._____ 
June... ..-. 
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COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICE CHANGES 


COUNTRIES—Continued 








141 
139 
139 
140 
140 
141 
144 
143 
146 
147 
148 
147 


146 
144 
141 
138 


139 
140 
141 
144 
145 
147 
148 


151 
148 
148 
148 
148 
152 





July, 
1914 


142 
142 
145 
143 
140 
138 
137 
142 
141 
144 
144 
145 


145 
145 
143 
137 
133 
133 
134 
137 
139 
139 
141 


145 
147 
145 
142 
141 
141 





143 


| 
| 





nited | a, | Austria 
ates Canada me oh. 
51 | 60 | 1 
Ba 
43 foods | 29 foods | 16 foods 
Bureau | Depart-| Parity 
of Labor} ment Com- 


| Statistics of Labor} mission 


July, 


1914=1 | 


10717 
10784 
11637 
12935 
13910 
14132 
12911 
12335 
12509 
12636 
12647 


12860 | 


13527 | 


13821 
13930 
13838 
14169 
14457 
14362 
15652 
15623 
15845 
16198 
16248 


16446 
16618 
16225 
15830 
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| 
France 
, Czecho- Den- : France 
Belgium | slovakia mark | Finland | (except (Paris) 
Paris) 
59 | 100 «6©| lot 320 | 41 
56 | 23 et? ’ 13 13 
(foods, etc.),(17 foods) | Foods | 36 foods 114 too4s) |(11 foods) 
+s Govern: | 
Ministry in 
of Indus- | Office of | g™ment. | Central laginistry | Ministry 
try and Statistics | 0) De- | Statisties of Labor | of Labor 
Labor | partment, 
i PE rar 
| | 
April, July, | July, January-| August, July, 
1914 | 1914 1914 June, 1914 1914 1914 
| 
| 
383 | 941 | 180 | oT SEPA 309 
397 | {saan 1103 331 316 
408 | Lr eee SG00 f-<45---.~. 321 
409 Td. 1d cpeences oS Pererere« 320 
413 | OOS bd eeeseoe 1016 337 325 
419 | 2 oe se ee | ow Tears 331 
429 | 921 | 188 nd 321 
439 _ See 1087 349 328 
453 | J ae..oa SS tee ll 339 
458 | ee ante BR 349 
463 of So 1133 373 355 
470 Te tcbaeembuns 2 ch RR & 365 
480 917 | 194 sa 376 
495 ERS 1070 400 384 
510 _ Be Rae gg ee eee 392 
498 eS Fea ) SY Benet a 380 
485 eae 1037 393 378 
492 ek i 370 
493 909 | 200 | Renilla 360 
498 od SR ee 1125 400 366 
503 ee Ot Belen EE 374 
513  ¢- 1156 j_...--6--- 383 
520 £3 Bet ae 1160 426 * 396 
521 ge i eae 404 
521 931 215 ea 408 
517 ST Wel. nae Gog 1120 440 410 
5il 3 Re ee | aS te 415 
ge RO eRe yf Rea 409 
ge ae © S, 2 1097 434 418 
OE ALE § le pg RE 422 
[737] 
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COUNTRIES—Continned 
ee | j United Indi | 
Nether- | Switzer-| V7 South nda | Austra- §. 

_..| Italy Norway | Sweden King- : (Bom- i | Zea- 
Country taly lands | land dom. | Africa bay) lia | tana 
Number of ‘ ; : ld 

ee Serer = | eenncen sae Sa 
Commod- 99 (97 40 L Bes 
ities in- | 21 foods Senha Foods | (foods, | Foods | 21 foods | 18 foods | 17 foeds | 46 foods 59 foods 
cluded eas) ete.) 
Ministry Central} Central Office Bureau | Census 
Comput-} of Na | Bureau | Bureau} Social | Labor {Ministry} Of oe Labor | of veo ee 3 
ing agen- | tional | or sta- | of Sta- | Board | Office lof Labor| S84) Office | SUS and | Statis. 
7 Econo- | ‘tistics | tisties Statis- BStatis- | tics 
my tics tics | Office 
January- Tuly * . . = 
ore, , y, | July, June, July, July, July, | July, 
Base=100.-| 1913 yume | org’ | agra | tora | 1914 1914. | “1914 i914 | 1974 
f Month 
1922 
ae + 577 165 257 190 185 185. 121 169 142 
35. ok 560 164 245 189 173 179 ilg 160 140 
/ ee 546 164 238 185 162 177 119 161 141 
| itll § 524 163 234 182 159 173 121 157 144 
Wey. ...... 531 159 230 178 152 172 120 158 146 
/ “ae: 530 158 227 179 153 170 118 158 146 
[ Saeee t 527 157 233 179 157 180 116 160 148 
. sees 531 155 232 181 152 175 116 159 149 
Sept § 537 154 228 180 153 172 117 161 149 
Oet ee 555 149 220 178 153 172 11g 158 146 
Nov a - 562 146 216 170 155 176 120 155 145 
a * 557 147 215 168 155 178 118 157 146 
1923 
Jam. _- ps 542 148 214 166 155 175 117 151 145 | 
SARS & 527 149 214 165 154 173. 117 150 144 
) SS: | 524 149 214 166 156 171 117 149 145 
‘pF + Ca & 530 149 212 163 158 168 117 150 152 
ED ain « cal 535 147 214 i6l 161 162 118 148 15 
(“aa 532 145 213 161 165 160 118 146 162 
aig 518 145 218 160 164 162 116 148 164 
PRPS. 5 * 512 143 220 161 162 165 115 149 165 
Sept - wed 514 142 218 165 163 168 115 149 161 
aa: 517 145 217 165 162 172 117 147 157 
/ EES § 526 149 221 164 166 173 120 147 157 
| aS 528 149 226 164 167 17 118 152 156 
1924 
Ree S 527 150 230 163 168 175 120 154 155 
ees 529 151 234 162 167 177 122 151 153 
| RE ¢ 523 152 241 162 167 176 122 147 152 
, eee fs 527 152 240 159 165 167 122 143 150 
May-. _.--..- 530 151 24H 159 165 163 122 143 151 
June 543 151 240 158 168 160 120 147 149 
ee 538 150 248 159 168 162 117 151 148 
DTS. 534 150 257 163 166 164 117 156 147 
oe ae 538 152 261 165 166 166 1i7 156 146 
Oct a 556 154 264 172 169 172 120 156 146 
pA 583 156 269 172 170 179 122 157 147 
) 601 157 274 172 170 180 121 156 148 
1925 
Jan-_ eo 609 156 277 170 168 178 120 152 148 
} | he 609 157 283 170 168 176 120 152 149 
| 5 ee 610 157 284 171 168 176 121 155 151 
; CAE 606 155 276 170 166 170 124 153 152 
BGP. ..<cceks petite anes 164 265 169 165 167 123 151 ‘. 164 
ae ipidiah dnd 152 261 169 167 166 122 149 155 
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Retail Prices in Denmark, April and July, 1925 


HE periodical, Statistiske Efterretninger, issued by the Statis- 

} tical Department of Denmark, contains in its August 12, 1925, 

number data as to average retail prices of various commodities 

in Petit ate for April and July, 1925. These are reproduced in the 
table below: 


\VERAGE RETALL PRICES OF VARLOUS COMMODITIES. IN SPECIFIED LOCALITIES 
IN DENMARK JULY, 1924, AND APRIL AND JULY, 1925 




























[i dre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 1 liter=1.057 quarts; 1 hectoliter=2.838 bushels} 






























































Aver- | Average for 
age for |Copenhagen| Towns yo ig whole 
Unit whole - country 
Article - coun- 
iy April,| July, |April,! July, |April,| July, |April, July, 
1924. 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 
Bread: Ore | Ore | Ore | Gre | Gre | Ore Ore | Gre’ Gre 
alah a sae | ee 110} 145] 129] 145) 134) 144) 132] 145| 132 
arma dtbis er Vee >) i 59 80 76 71 68 70, 66 74 70 
Ron ER A aT do... 87} 110} 110] 101 97 99 96 | 103 101 
Fi PEA ebtieeiediabiccecedqpewede| ses do... 48 65 62 67 63 65 60 66 62 
Fleet, FIOM, .ceewisnwediinee co setcd|.-—-00i.- 70 74 73 73 73 70 69 72 72 
Beeaey Wide seis. -. dine ce cewek | ..40..- 52 66 65 66 63 63 61 65 63 
Oat grits...... SRE RRR AHS «--d0___ 89 | 100} 102 98 95 94 91 97 96 
SUI ia dae dhiie benbVoadacde coon = 70 82 80 86 85 8383 84 83 
[RS FPS Re ee oe | 91 108 105 94 92 91 88 98 95 
ERE eT ee SE RPS ~-|<--00.-_- lil 110 102 101 91 95! 84 102 92 
Peas, yellow, shelled .............. etiat..< 112; 215 112 105 103 93 ~=—s «89 104 101 
Peas, canned, coarse.........--.-.. wis 2 kg. 92 87 86 92 93 92; 89 90 89 
Sugar, loaf, No. b...-.....-...-. Bude a 97 84 7 87 78 85 76 85 } 77 
Sugar, brown, No. 1_........-.-..... ay, we 83 70 63 72 63 71 63 71 63 
Se AS Se See ee ee oes®... 488 | 500! 568 590 | 561 574 542 585 557 
Apples, evaporated, A meriean ._..._|...do.-- 71} 258) 266) 258 [| 251 | 248 | 239] 255 252 
Apricots, evaporated........-......- | ax... 327} 346} 352] 346] 352) 333! 3397 342 348 
PRUE dk Bic edwdubiuocddd Oe ae et =, = 178} 194] 189} 164 159 153 150} I7@ 166 
Raisins, Valencia: ......-.-.....4-%.- =: 234 | 236; 219 193 | 177 173 163 | 201 186 
Fish b ParoeIslands........___- 4 kg_. 86 85 831" S5F 84 83 | $2 84 8% 
Hotter, “aan ”” wpend .. +. ...i-4.--- col 546 | 573 | 50U} 552] 487 7| 4737 554 487 
Margarine, animal. .........- | ae +e... 245| 283 | 282] Zl 245 | 236{ 234) 253 254 
Vegetable fats @Palmin)-.....__._..- 5.0 —. 190 | 201 | 206} 202 7 | 203} 206} 202 206 
Margarine, vegetable... ......-....-- |.do...| 183! 207} 213} I4] 200/ 189/ 194] 197] 202 
Cheese, Skim-miilk 2 ..2...----2 se 14-0... 191 | 233} 2381 204] 201; 180; I85] 206 208 
Eggs, fresh, Danish. -..-.-......-..- 2.2... 356 | 355 | 362) 275] 307 | 255] 282) 295). 317 
Milk, sweet... __ PRES ee URS oh: ae Liter-- 37 47 45 38 35 35 33, 40 38 
Milk, SmemmeGh c......i.%....4d-6..-. «a0... 13 16 14 13 12 11 10 13 12 
po) =| a eres Pare fo “ae 16 26 24 14 14 13 12 18 1% 
Beef, forequarter.............-..-... on 233'| 233 | 246] 215{ 219}; 209] 217] 219 227 
Beef, boneless_......._...-..-.- SodoclacdOO--- 340 373] 391 | 301 | 308{ 293 | 298 f 322 332 
Veal, fore quarter. ...........-..- inaldutllio- 231 240} 2521 217] 225| 206| 214] 221]; 236 
Pork, butts. .... re Frere Pee oui... 244 244{| 246] 286 275! 285] 274) 272) 265 
tt RRR Gea Seat iw “eS 49} 62 51 56 51 6Z| 54 60 52 
PUR ialsatess~. acs cect ccceee ween. 462} 428) 453 | 425} 457 | 427} 446} 427 452 
a ie 2 eee == Se 295 | 348) 351 330 | 326; 330) 319] 336 332 
Mutton, fore quarter, Icelandic. ....- aay "eR 187 | 235 | 206} 229} 222; 236] 228] 233 219 
Ham, smoked, boneless_........ Beas ae we 472 | 469] 466) 499] 479| 506) 492) 491 479 
Pork fat, seascned__..............._- _— 62 242 328] 327] 285] 271} 278! 264 7 287 
Sausage,Summer.......-----........ ~~"do...| 507. 614| 608) 472} 473| 482] 462] 523| 6514 
_ oie sr Slates aa “ee 108{ 101 {| 137 90} 92 85 93 92 107 
i niishhwekebawnesbisdtelwmind a 73 87 71 74 66 79 75 80 71 
TT ctiendashebnedessnsnenioe~ a 209 271 260 | 171 178 154 162 199 200 
PE a ae ~~"do...| 160} 198| 191! 196] 190] 184] 184] 193] 188. 
Tea, common Congo............ a Gn 2S 943 |1,029 |1,047 | 948] 970] 969 | 984); 982] 1,000 
to 2 geal a a apa ee ee eRe — a Pe is ot | ea | See 
Potatoes, large quantities...........| 50 kg_.| 1, 073 |1, 089 |1, 509 | 967 |1,796 | 882 |1,833 | 979] 1,713 
Potatoes, small iti K 127 \\ 95] 36) 24 tyra: 22 i{iay } 24 i{ 330 
» Small quantities_.........- g.... 263 24] 241 239 
ee ee pewones = 157 3 a 25] 380 24); 377; 2 378 
i crenptinsorcares et De is} 19] 19{ 19] 19] 18] 18) 19! 19 
Washing soda, American... .......-- |__.do... 16 17 17 18 18 17 17; 7 17 
Soap, brown, best................--- ee ae 93} 92| 93; 92] 94 89; 91 91 93 
Petroleum, water white.........---- Liter-. 30} 29] 29{ 27] 27! 2 27; 28 28 
Coal, nut, Scotch. ................-- Hl_...| 467] 388) 367} 426] 379] 425 | 380| 412; 375 
Coke, crushed, delivered........---- _do...| 416] 308! 283] 352] 309| 366| 324; 342) 305 
(i RRS STR Kvwt.. 60! 50 50 62 62 66) 66 59 59 
G88 5 icnde A ET OT Cu.M. 33} 25; 25| 32] 31| 35] 84] 31 30 
thee. icine dowen éeiee= © « ee en ll 14 13 10 10 10 10 ll IL 
Shoes, mens’, boxcalf, sewed _.._.._- Pair...| 2,525,}2, 582 2, 557 |2, 526 |2, 519 |2, 509 |2, 481 |2, 539 | 2, 519 
Soling and heeling, men’s shoes.-.--|---do.._| | 824°] "840 | "843 | "842] 842 | 792) 791| 826} 825 
1Old, 2 New, 3 July prices are for new carrots. , 
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Retail Prices in Egypt, June, 1924 and 1925 


E June, 1925, issue of Monthly Agricultural and Economic 

Statistics, published by the Statistical Department of the 

Egyptian Ministry of Finance, contains, among other data, the 
retail prices of certain commodities, during the months of June, 1924, 
and June, 1925, in the governates and in the Provinces (mudirich) 
of lower and upper Egypt. Data for four principal cities (governates) 
are given in the table below: 


RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES IN CERTAIN CITIES OF EGYPT,JUNE 
1924, AND 1925 , 


[Piaster, at par=4.9431 cents; exchange rate varies. Keila=3.63 gallons; liter=1.0567 quarts; oke=2,75 
pounds; gqadah:=3.63 pints; rotl=0.99 pounds] 





—— 























| 

Retail prices (in piasters) in— 

| 

Commodity Unit Damietta Ismailia © Port Said | — 
June, | June, | June, | June, | June, | June, | June, | June, 
1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 

ear ae Se a Keila_____- 16.3 | 25.1 | gtk See eee 16.0 |  Swemen 
ee ee SS ee ee wens Bs dale 10. 2 15.0 10.5 SS ee eee = ae 15.0 
| EE i RS EAS | Ree 2.0 2.6 S O-Picctsc- 2.0 2.5 2.0 2.6 
2 ear ie 4 tonal hee PS 2.7 2.0 2.6 2.0 2.6 2.0 2.7 
6 RR ELE 6 eee . Bee By F 5.7 5.3 6.2 5.9 6.2 5.8 6.6 
A aS a 3.6 4.3 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.6 3.8 4.4 
ER 2 A, EE cet Bede 3.6 4.6 4.4 5.2 4.6 4.9 4.8 5.3. 
| BB Re i eee 8 VE 9.0 10. 6 14.5 15.3 10.8 11.6 13. 3 15.0 
SE ae Re 2 oo ae 13. 2 15.1 10.0 13.0 12.3 11.9 9.5 9.6 
Beans (dried) -.-........_- p Bs LE Qadah_...| 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.3 3.4 3. 5 3.5 
TE ee co SORE A RN 2. 2.0 yy | eae 2.4 2.0 2.2 
ltt AE RE. een "oe 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.7 3.2 3.6 3.3 4.0 
Et al RTT a8 4 4 -4 4 3 .4 .3 4 
a BE REE CO 23 2.3 3.0 2.4 2.2 2.5 3.5 3.4 
a RR Be I BE Bee 1.8 1.5 1.8 1.5 1.7 1.5 ay 1.6 
ee AE Bee A Rotl__.... 9.0 10.0 9.5 9.5 9.5 10.0 8.5 8.9 
ae Bae LY 7 2.9 2.9 4.0 4.0 3.3 3.6 4.0 |_..__.. 
NG noo sduanmatiddctatne ok cana eee on fy: 5.8 6.3 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.6 6.4 
0 Ae TE OD. Be « _ E28) 5.2 4.6 5.0 4.0 5.1 4.2 5.0 4.0) 
| ERS 2 2 Re - 5 a . 25 3 3 «3 . 25 3 
lh Sa RE RS BL | ,  ) Se 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.5 
RAR eB a 8&2 Ee 4.5 4.5 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.1 
REE RE Pie SE Se ME | Liter_._..- 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 .9 1.0 1.0 
lt ALR es ke 2S “Sw 3. 5 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3. 1 3.1 3.3 
RR ee ee Rotl_____. 3.0 2.8 3.3 4.0 2.9 3.0 3.5 3.2 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 































Hours and Earnings in the Paper Box-Board Industry, 1925 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed a study of the 

T wages and hours of labor of employees engaged in the manu- 

facture of paper box-board in the United States in 1925, of 
which the following is a very brief summary. 

The study covered 70 establishments in 21 States, the data for the 
industry and for the principal occupations being taken by agents of 
the bureau directly from the pay rolls and other records. Estab- 
lishments engaged wholly in the manufacture of straw board, leather 
board, binder board, building and roofing papers, etc., were not 
included in the study, but in establishments where these products were 
incidental to or represented only a minor part of the total produc- 
tion, all employees engaged in the manufacture of paper box-board 
were scheduled. The data obtained covered 9,985 employees, dis- 
tributed by States as follows: 

Establishments Employees 


Ee i CPG AE LOR EGER, NM APTN 4 436 
gare A deca appeyapa eit tate ty greta ns te wm alas ook tp Selig 5 722 
Other New England (Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont). 3 338 
New Sub ied) 46> aah etal: 44 ceed besubos, ooo: cower 9 1, 168 
New Jeraen, and Pennsylvania. - 66 i lensed eqmekin denen dewokd 8 1, 076 
to evenings age "altel cnondacits oe ceo tines :tnbidiialetien tikes mail TE a cata 7 1, 399 





ee ee ee yn he ne ce ae nee fae 5 417 

eee EG OIU A 2 Oi se SO A 1c8 GU le 6 886 

Mista is ig warg-dapgs wicks -wlosdes acwburceoed -.. ips 8 1,913 

EE CDT x Ee: 5 676 

Southern States: 

Group 1 (Virginia and West Virginia)_._.__._________-__- 3 182 
Group 2 (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina, 

meeneiees) 5)... wie ad - cca le ce ees urine ema sh 7 772 

RINT: ain Senin ao wine vertiewutiies bandh ahh ose nenened 70 9, 985 


The figures were taken for a representative two-week pay period at 
each plant. These pay periods did not occur in any one particular 
month but were ri ol from the January records of 2 establish- 
ments, the February records of 21 establishments, the March records 
of 13 establishments, the April records of 11 establishments, the 
May records of 6 establishments, the June records of 8 establish- 
ments, the July records of 6 establishments, and the August records 
of 3 establishments. The majority of data are therefore as of the 
spring of 1925. 

Twenty-one States were covered in the rn se but in order 
not to reveal the identity of individual establishments 14 of these 
States have been tabulated in groups. 

The days of operation for the 12 months ending December 31, 
1924, for 68 of the 70 establishments covered, ranged from 63 to 311, - 
the average for those reporting being 270 days. The difference 
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between this average and the possible full time of 366 days was due 
to the following conditions: Sixty-two establishments did not 
operate on any Sunday, 5 establishments were closed from 42 to 51 
Sundays, and 1 was. closed on. 11 Sundays. 

Six establishments were closed on all Saturdays, 1 was closed on 
all except 2, while 13 were closed from 1 to 28 Saturdays. Sixty- 
seven establishments were closed for holidays, from 2 to 13 days: 
49 were closed on account of market conditions, from 2 to 80 days; 
and 19 establishments were closed for repairs, from one-half day to 
231 days. Sevenestablishments were closed from 1 to 7 days for such 
causes as no fuel oil, high or low water, electrical trouble, fire, and 
vacation. 

Between January 1, 1924, and the period of this survey a number 
of changes took place in both wage rates and hours of labor. Twelve 
establishments reported changes in wage rates which affected al! 
the productive employees. In these establishments the increases in 
hourly rates ranged from 5 to 50 per cent, depending on the occu- 
pation. Three of the establishments reported that since their plant 
changed to 5-day operation, employees working 4 nights or more 
received an additional 13 hours’ pay—that is, the same pay for 5 
nights that was previously received for 6. Two of the 12 establisli- 
ments reported decreases to tour bosses only, ranging from 14 to 17 
per cent of their weekly earnings. 

Twenty-four establishments reported a decrease in the weekly 
hours of labor. These reductions affected the tour workers in 23 of 
these establishments, while in one establishment the working time 
of yard employees: only was reduced 1 hour a day. In: 19 plants 
the days of operation were reduced from 6 days. to 5 days @ week, 
the regular weekly hours thereby being decreased from 72 to 6) 
hours in 8 establishments, from 48 to 40 hours in 7 establishments, 
from 72 to 40 hours in 3 establishments, and from 6514 to 40 hours 
in 1. establishment. Three other plants that had previously been 
operating 5 days a week reduced their hours from 60 to 40, and 
another establishment reduced its weekly hours from 72 to 48. 

A summary by States. showing average full-time hours, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings is shown below. It will be noted 
that the average full-time hours for two weeks range from 98.8 in 
Massachusetts to 137.8 in Group 2 of the Southern States, the aver- 
age forall States being 108.6. The average earnings per hour range 
from 30.1 cents in Group 2 of the Southern States to: 62.3 cents in 
Massachusetts, whieh exactly reverses the standing of the States, os 
compared with average full-time hours. The average full-time earn- 
ings for two: weeks range from $41.48 in Group 2 of the Southern 
States to $62.70 in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the average for al! 
States being $56.25. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE HOURS 
; AND EARNINGS, BY STATES, 1925, MALE EMPLOYEES ONLY 
































} f 
Number of— | Average | Average 
_ «full-time | Average | full-time 
State i ; { hours | earnings | earnings 
Estab- | Em- ' per 2 | per hour for 2 
lishments' ployees | weeks | weeks 
— ee a 
a a ee 4) - a ° $0. os | $61. ~ 
ES eee es Se ee eee | | 721 3 . 52 55. 76 
Other New England States_.----22.-222- 2222222222. | 3 | 334} 102. 1 431 49. u 
New York...---- fading -obidiipoesece dh Mivcccsens 9 | 1, 166 | (09. 9 . AS 59. 
New Jersey and Pennsylwania..-........-..-.------. 8 | 1, O76 } 110. 2 569 62, 70 
Gees... --bam-----4-4 bE OS Fe Tf (1,395; 106.1 558 59. 20 
BRIA. ~ bite ~~ = - + 4-4 4p- + 3 4 tp -- = -L BH - === <8 5 | 403 | 130. 8 448 58. 60 
Biinels . - 2 <a6+----- ae ee en eee eee 6 | pa = - 558 o 
Michigan_..-- -- = <i eee See y 8 | 1, 909 98. § . 55 55. 1 
Minnesota and W isconsin_..-.-........-..--...------. 5 | 666 | 106. 9 . 506 54. OF 
Southern States: { 
5 ce agian ~ Saye a0 oeiiedaab aud 3 182 128. 2 . 343 43. 97 
ol ae mle ni nb iho = =~ se nalaae 74 772 137. 8 - 301 | 41. 48 
—— 
Total___.- stpedietitemmnbagitaine qisdaaliniiscdiaieai 70: = s-9, 932 108. 6 518 | 56, 25 














The following table shows similar data for each oceupation. 
A study of the table shows that the average full-time hours per two 
weeks range from 97.8 for finisher’s helpers to 117 for rewinders, 
finishing room, the average for all occupations being 108.6. The 
average earnings per hour range from 28.3 cents for other employees, 
female, to 79.9 cents for machine tenders, the average for all occu- 
pations being 51.7 cents. The average full-time earnings for two 
weeks range from $30.51 for other employees, female, to $83.42 
for machine tenders, the average for all eceupations being $56. 15. 

The averages in both this and the preceding table are computed. 
from full-time hours per week, hours actualty worked, and earnings: 
actually received by each employee during the representative pay 
period used. “Full-time hours” as used in these tables means the 
number of hours fixed by the establishments as constituting the 
regular working hours for the period specified. 
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Number of— A verage 
full-time | Average 
Occupation and sex hours | earnings 
Estab- | Employ-} per 2 | per hour 
| lishments ees weeks 
' 
Maile 
RRR SE SS | 7 227 105. 2 $0. 669 
Assistant head beatermen.--___.................___-.. 20 69 109. 7 . 520 
PE OOS aS SE 24 118 98. 8 . 511 
Ce TRS it a Lali San..: C E Y B AS ae: 17 76 100. 4 . 530 
ESRI 7 cE i EO Oa 70 1, 873 101.1 . 462 
pS SL eS eee eee 7 300 104. 4 . 799 
I Me i RS +o SE aS 70 307 104. 0 . 582 
ag IEG I yo LEE 3: ERTS 34 154 100. 4 . 519 
ee ST ee 34 215 99. 7 1. 501 
a RRR Se Ps PES tT a 16 66 114.8 . 449 
RES a Ro IE Ec RNG 11 71 97.8 1. 512 
ee ete, en ete 6 20 113. 2 | 458 
CL TE SP 0k IE CBE ETE EI: | 57 775 100. 1 | . 446 
ta ea ay A El: It ele Ties ali RE | 39 187 108. 1 | . 438 
0 RIT Seas SAE aaa aes Pe 52 231 99. 5 . 472 
SE ee a Sa a ee | 19 57 115. 9 | . 435 
Finishers, finishing room_-__-_____.__..__-____--.-_.- 25 208 113.3 . 531 
Cathars, DOs re. 5c cecucewsteunn-ees 18 38 110. 3 . 514 
ew mare, ne voor... oe 13 | 28 117.0 | . 493 
ee nh SLT BEL cS SEEPS ee ne Re P 70 | , 459 113.4 | 423 
eal ee RE ARR TER | 70 3, 453 115.3 564 
All occupations, male..........--.-..--++------ | 70| .9,932| 1086, 518 
Female | 
Cet CUNO es <actnctindndsti dcninca i nasoesans 9 53 107.8 | » 283 
All-oceupations, male and female______........ 70 9, 985 108. 6 517 


| 
| 
t 





| 


FULL-TIME HOURS PER TWO WEEKS, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
TIME EARNINGS FOR TWO WEEKS IN PAPER BOX-BOARD MILLS, 1925, 





FULL 


BY OCCY., 


A verage 

full-time 

earnings 
for 2 
weeks 





1 I¢ will be noted that finishers’ 
sae wt ow ae This is due to 


jaye og are shown to have received a slightly higher average rate c' 
fact that in the 11 establishments employing both finishers and 


average earnings per hour of the latter are higher than those of finishers in estab- 


finishers’ helpers the 
lishments where only finishers are employed. 
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Agricultural Wages in the United States, 1866 to 1925 














HE following statistics on agricultural wages in the United States 
T are taken from the July, 1925, issue of the monthly supplement 
to Crops and Markets, published by the United States Depart’ 

ment of Agriculture: 


FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1866 TO 1925 









































Average yearly farm wage ! 
—_—— — . | Index 
Weighted! a 
Per month— Per day— average | —— 
Year wage wages 
rane wide Fate per |(1910-1914 
With dows sg With ow ‘ | =100) 5 
board font | board board 
ee he eo ei iedtpcentiontions | $10.09 | $15. 50 $0. 64 $0.90} $13.14 55 
SF ihn MibeSi ap btagle a goiigs Bins | 9.97 15. 50 . 63 87 12. 93 54 
FS SETS a oes ee ie << 17. 10 . 68 94 14. 19 59 
2 = a eCEeS EES | 10. 86 16, 79 61 . 84 13. 34 56 
PTY ORS! CRT ee | 11.7 17. 53 | . 64 . 89 14.14 59 
PERS OP Se ae ee ae | 12,32 18. 52 . 67 .92{ 14.82 62 
ee all ES RC ia aaa | 12. 88 19. 11 .70 97 15. 48 65 
PO RR RSs ee | =: 13. 08 19. 22 71 . 96 15. 58 65 
FIRS 2k Sa Ie | 13.29 19, 67 72 . 98 15, 87 66 
BE ec dicdb ah nscldidrenadallidbens | 13. 29 19. 45 72 97 15.79 | 66 
oe ge ee ee 13. 48 20. 02 an » 98 | 16. 06 67 
byes tithes gael: i tlle lle epi’ 13. 85 19. 97 72 .92| 15.93 7 
RR ALR EE aE 12.7 18. 57 65 84/1 14.60 61 
NOE acute staietreie) So enc eereii ic | 1275 18.74 . 65 85} 14.69 | 62 
8 eR AED A, | 13. 29 19. 16 71 4) 15.58 | 65 
| ee ee Pee | 13.90 19. 97 75 99) 16.34) 68 
PEs Ee ee hat | 15.51 22. 12 83 109' 18.12 7 
PRE ORET. ALIRR Ts BOI EET | 18.73 26. 19 1. 03 1.32; 21.92 92 
Pe es dy ERIN ENT RTT IL IN | 20.48 28. 09 1. 04 1.31) 23.00 6 
Si LAeabbetddeeSeceutl, bootuntbides ky | 19.58 28, 04 1. 07 1.40 23. 08 | 97 
wee oe EO Rp Anil ig Mlbal ie Biya | 19. 85 28. 33 1. 07 1.40) 23.25 | 97 
CFP LO OM SR WR | 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 144) 24.01 101 
Ee, RR ee 21. 27 30. 21 1,15 1.48 24.83 104 
6 RAE A ABTO LEN | 20.90 29.72 111 1.43 | 24.22 101 
ERE PE BS GT TERE | 21.08 29. 97 1.12 1.45, 24.46 102 
SE, 7 a RS | 93.04! 32.58 1.24 1.60) 26.83 112 
See ae a athe aint o Rndancainairclndins 28. 64 40. 19 1. 56 2.00} 33.42 140 
BS 0.2. 17 ES PML 35. 12 49. 13 2. 05 2.61; 42.12 176 
SE 3 SRI. eS Rib By ae th 40. 14 56.7 2. 44 3.10) 49.11 206 
Se SS ees 7.24 65. 05 2. 84 3.56 57.01 239 
} 
ER SST PATI Cn nee xt ee | 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17| 35.77 | 150 
(MTR Se at Pele Sa EIR EE. | 299.31 42. 09 1. 64 2.14, 34.91 | 146 
EE OTT REE BS aga e ROR Tem ——- 33.09 46.7 1.91 2.45} 39. 64 | 166 
GO NE ES PET LEE AR ea | 33. 34 47, 22 1, 88 2.44 39.67 | 166 
ied te acini, dine o dnenens | = 3. 55 45. 53 1.79 2.38 38.01 159 
EE id bk ik. Miah wadecccos | 33.87 47, 38 1.77 2. 34 38. 95 163 
PRR dh BE Binns dt cbpantinnaate | 34. 34 48, 02 1, 87 2. 43 40. 15 168 
cn 34. 38 48. 46 1.93 2.51 40.81 | 171 
es } 
pS iia Se gee a a 31. 07 45. 04 1. 74 2.31 37. 24 oa 
I A ER | 33.86] 47.40 1.77 2.33 | 39.04 163 
et no bcinannsncanen | 34. 94 48, 55 1. 89 2. 40 40. 47 169 

















' Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities. 

? This column has significance only as an essential step in computing the wage index. — 

‘In constructing the farm wage index numbers the rates of wages per day with and without board and 

wages per month with and without board were used. 

‘ Years 1866 to 1878 in gold. 

* 1877 or 1878, 1878 or 1879 (combined). : 

wr Mh a average quarterly, April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 6), and January, 1925, 
elg ° 
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AVERAGE PREVAILING FARM WAGE RATES! 
































——— 
East West 
Dbise South | § . 
United | Attan- | North } North | Sta | “Gene | West 
Basis of rate, year, and month States tic € —y C -— tie tral ern 
States —e otis States | States | °'tes 
Per month, with board: 
ES RET Oe EE $19. 58 | $21.47 | $22.99 | $25.30 | $13.76 | $15.56} $32. 4 
a a ada a LS TAPE SE MC. 21. 08 23. 85 24. 91 27. 58 14. 70 16. 13 33. 51 
Sea ee nea ces ae Sea 47. 24 52. 37 52.03 | 60.69 | 34.88 36. 60 73. 36 
ee 5 OP ai Ft Fi Bees Bik bo eet 30.25 | 38.36] 35:24] 35.80] 21.64] 22.75 7.75 
FE eae ee eee oe nae 29. 31 37. 57 33. 54 33.92 | 21.36 22. 35 46, 29 
etl ini Satis lnn Marit aninactectindicaithiaeniel eaeiaaloted 33.09 | 43.52] 39.55] 37.73 | 24.39] 24.55 51.02 
«sie afar She ees 33.34 | 44.57] 39. 07 37.76 | 25.42] 25.16 49, 18 
MID 85 chin scarcer parece Waeiaiareimeaeiigiah 31.07 | 41.38} 35.47] 32.98 | 24.89) 2401 46. 64 
aia ee ed 33.86 | 45.03 | 40.44 39.93 | 25.39} 24.79 49, 85 
Puig 4, 1925_......-.- FD ey Me, Bie He | $4.94 | 46.35 40.41 | 41.02 26. 38 25. 75 52. 92 
Per month, without beard: 
et hte tl, SS See } 28.04} 3295] 31.94] 35.82] 19.77 | 22.27 46, 03 
Ts Sen a ll RE Sater Sie 29. 97 35.66 | 34.28] 38.25] 21.06] 23.06 48. 37 
RRR ee ete ES 2 RT So a ar 65. 05 76. 18 70. 71 80.12 | 47.37 52. O07 99, 8] 
pete SS Se pa SP ena? BY 43.58 | 57.92 | 49.19] 50.33] 31.31 33. 21 68, 82 
SR RRS GER is TER Rn ee ay 42. 09 56. 51 47. 03 47. 59 30. 71 32. 16 66. 98 
a DEAE RT 0 pee emreie, Sn 5. 46. 74 63.54 | 53.81 52. 67 34. 75 35. 06 72. 24 
ts BOLE, RS Ceci Lf. 47.22 | 65. 58 53.80} 51.22] 36.06| 36.19 71, 25 
ee, wy ete da SS 45.04 | 62.42 50.39 | 46.20] 35.37 35..25 69, 29 
[i ER ees TS 47.40 } 66.30} 54.10); 42.89] 36.03 35. 55 71. 42 
Re OSE ee ee .. eee | } 48.55 |} 67.34 54. 45 54.14] 37.41 36.56 73, 74 
Per day, with board: 
PR 8 RE Se ES eee 2 | 1. 74 2. 50 2.13 1 96 1.41 1.29 2.B 
Dil ed EE LS PS tet | iF 2. 63 2. 24 2. 08 1. 35 12 2.2 
oy SE Ee ie. See | 1,89 2. 73 2.31 2. 22 1.41 1.38 2. 49 
Per day, without board: 
NR eS a Se a | 2.31 3. 24 2. 84 2. 66 1.80 1.69 3. 02 
PD SE ET See | 2.33 3. 43 2. 91 2. 76 1. 76 1. 64 3. 05 
"at ee | 2.40 3. 54 2.. 99 2. 95 1.84 L71 2. 91 





?t Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities. 


In connection with the above data, the following figures issued by 
the New York State College of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Farm Management, in the August 15, 1925, 
issue of its publication, Farm Economies, are of interest. They show, 
for the same period of years, the monthly cash wages (exclusive of 
board) of farm labor in terms of the amount of wheat, corn, and 
potatoes (based on the farm prices of these products), and the acreage 
of farm land, purchasable for such wages. 


AMOUNTS OF FARM PRODUCTS (BASED ON FARM PRICES) AND FARM LAND 
vasa TO CASH PAID FOR ONE MONTH OP FARM LABOR WHEN BOAKD 
S FREE 


[ Farm lands represent average values, including all improvements} 

















Your Wheat | Corn /|Potatoes| Land Yeas Wheat | Corn Potatoes | Land 
(bushels) | (bushels)j (bushels)} (aeres) (bushels) | (bushels) (bushels) | (acres) 

ae 5 4.82} 15.55) 15.57 f..-_-. a 26.62} 30.78} 30:96) ._.... 
ERED 10.69} 13.66) 19.06} 0:44 || PM... - 21.26) 32.45} 42.92]. 
1874-75... ___.- 11.23] 20.82{ 2063]... RRS HOMES 22.94] 36.66) 3417)... 
1877-79. _____- 10.97 | 31.82 f 2212f . _- 1916_.-._......}| 1437} 25.92} 15.77]... 
1879-80........| 11.37] 30.47 f 25.43 fF .._- R. ..apenie 14.26} 22.39) 23.32}... a 
1980-81......... 11.40} 23.88 — 17.67}  .65 || P@1@...._..._.- t 17.20} 2.73} 244]. 
1881-82_______- 1241} 23.00 17.55 [-_.___. | eee 18:68} 29.84) 25.17} .____-. 
1884-85... ... 18.47} 38.13] 31.00].__.__. I Sri ledintd 32.877 70.51} 41.26] 0.68 
1887-88 ___._..- 16.53} 33.90] 2452]... __ (IE 32.67} 71.51} 27.48 . 8 
1889-90... __ 17.40} 34.346 23.99 62 || 1922...._......| QU} 44.54} 50.45 . 55 
1891-92. ___.___ 18.52} 34.30) 26.64)... EE on deaidnas 35.86} 45.58} 42.37 . 68 
_ aap 25.890 | 38.58 23.72f ..__- Ey 25.61} 33.78) 51.85 . 69 
ER iS. 25.97 | 28.16| 24.08]. ___ se Tepe Mise rie ( hound wil 
et eae 25.35] 51.00] 48.66]... _ 
WR eke 22:34) 46.80) 3202} |) 1866-1869. _____ 7.76, 1468 | 17.32 |_.----- 
RNS B72) 46.49] SOF . 70} 18701870 _____ 17.19} 27. 22: 73 |_- 
TS. 24.62) 38.68) 33.07 f ______ |} FeBG-rgsO._____ 15.26} 30.65) 22.95). 
sii wine 28.29} 47.66] 37.02]._.___- 1890-1890______| 23.72} 40:39| 31.68]. 
eee 20.81} 34.95} 37.79]....___ 1900-1909....__| 24.57} 40.437 35.96| 
a ci 22.17| 4079| 35.15 49 |} 1910-1919_____- 20.71 | 326.87} 3023} 
a ee ee 22:7); 32IRh 24.84]... 1920-1924. _____ 31.22} 53.1 42, 68 |__-__-- 
vith veka 26.92} 42.01] 40.51 }...____ 
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Average Weekly Eamings of Factory Workers in New York, June, 
1914, to July, 1925 


HE following statistics on average weekly earnings of factory 

T workers in New York State for the past 11 years are taken from 

the August, 1925, issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the State 
department of labor: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE 
FACTORIES, 1914 TO 1925 


[Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing 
the total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports 
cover the week including the 15th of the month.] 


——— Se — 






































| ' 

Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
January.---.-.-|s----.- $12. 44 |$13. 53 |$15. 28 [$16.81 |$23. 03 |$26. 52 |$27.61 $24. 43 |$26.21 |$27.81 | $28.30 
WeneUOET...c--dlenane-. 12.41 | 33.77 | 15.31 | 17.66 | 22.07 | 26. 47 26.77 | 24.17 | 25. 87 | 27.73 | 27.96 
Mareh......---]------- 12. 65 | 13.96 | 15.79 | 18.71 | 22. 20 | 27.87 | 26.97 | 24.57 | 26.92 | 28.16 | 28.45 
Aaah cacconialindines 12. 54 | 14.15 | 15.50 | 19.25 | 22.11 | 27.80 | 26.20 | 24.15 | 27.00 | 27.70 | 27.67 
fall ~ ciel Aah 12.74 | 14.24 | 16.08 | 19.91 | 22.23 | 28.45 | 25.86 | 24.59 | 27.63 | 27.56 | 28.07 
Yabe...204:-28¢ $12.70 | 12.81 | 14.41 | 16.20} 20.44 | 22.51 | 28.77 | 25.71 | 24.91 | 27.87 | 27.21 | 27.94 
a 12. 54 | 12.66 | 14. 11 | 16.17 | 20.78 | 23. 10 | 28.49 | 25. 26 | 24.77 | 27. 54 | 27.06 | 27.98 
August....--.-| 12.53 | 12. 89| 14.44 | 16.44 | 21.23 | 23.85 | 28.71 | 25.43 | 25.10 | 27.12 | 27.40 |... __ 
September...--| 12.48 | 12. 86 | 14.87 | 16.97 | 22.31 | 24.83 | 28. 73 | 25.07 | 25.71 | 27.41 | 28.05 |._____- 
October...----- 12. 26 | 13.30 | 14.95 | 17.33 | 22.34 | 24. 41 | 28.93 | 24.53 | 25.61 | 27.72 | 27.53 |__-___- 
November ___.. 12.32 | 13.45 | 15.16 | 17.69 | 21.60 | 25. 37 | 28. 70 | 24.32 | 26.04 | 27.64 | 27.66 |__.___- 
December-..._. 12. 56 | 13.49 | 16.51 | 17.71 | 23.18 | 26.32 | 28.35 | 24.91 | 26.39 | 27.98 | 28.25 |--.____ 

Average. 12.48 | 12.85 | 14.43 | 16.37 | 20.35 | 23. 50 | 28. 15 25.72 | 25.08 | 27.24 27.68 |__._..- 
































Extension of Five-day Week Movement in New York State ' 


EARLY all of the larger department stores in New York City 
N are closed all day Saturday in July and August, and every 
. year various small stores are establishing this custom. Man- 
agers are almost unanimously agreed that the morale of their workers 
has been improved by this policy. They have also recognized that 
“with all day Saturday closing so universal, but little shopping is 
done on that day, with a corresponding minimum loss in weekly 
sales.”’ 

In the smaller towns it is almost impossible to close stores even 
for half a day on Saturday because that is the day farmers stop 
their work early and do their shopping. ‘These stores, however, 
are usually closed on Wednesday or ieitineday afternoon. 

Almost all the mercantile establishments in the State are open 
six full days a week in the fall, winter, and spring. 
Saturday closing is becoming more and more customary amon 
the New York State factories. An inquiry conducted by the New 
York State Bureau of Women in Industry on “vacation policies in 
manufacturing industries” disclosed the fact that various manu- 
facturers closed all day Saturday in July and August with full pay 
but their production workers were allowed no vacations with pay.’ 

While the full day off on Saturday was first established as a summer 
measure, various industries in many communities are making the 
all-day Saturday shutdown a year-round policy. This is the case 





1 New York. Department of Labor. Industrial Bulletin, Albany, August, 1925, p. 285. 
*See MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, September, 1925, pp. 206, 207. 
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with small factories and communities as well as with large factories 
in the more important industrial centers of New York State. Five 
factories in one of the smaller cities reported that they closed al| 
day Saturday and nine of the largest factories in a second-class 
city were also found to be following this practice. When the same 
wages are paid for a five-day week as for a six-day week the arrange- 
ment, of course, pleases the workers, but some employers cut wages 
from 10 to 15 per cent when they operate on a five-day-week basis, 
Despite the reduction in their earnings a large number of the workers 
in such factories would rather have Saturday off. Others, however, 
pking the higher wages and the longer week. Many establishments 
iave based their Saturday closing on production; for example, if 
the normal weekly output is reached by Friday night these plants 
are shut down all day Saturday. 

The two successive holidays are recognized as physically and 
socially advantageous by both employers and the personnel. In 
some establishments the workers themselves have voted to con- 
centrate production in a five-day week, preferring a long day with a 
short week to a short day with a long week. 

Employers are not all in agreement as to the economic effects of 
the five-day week. One employer who has tried out the five-day 
week with full pay reports that his output is greater for the shorter 
week. Another employer states that the five-day week has reduced 
his labor costs because the health and morale of his force have im- 
proved. His production, however, has not increased. Other em- 
ployers hold that the all-day Saturday closing is time thrown away 
and an actual money loss. 

Despite the conflicting conclusions of employers as to the effects 
of the five-day week on production, the movement for a full Saturday 
off for factories is rapidly extending, as indicated in the above 
summary. 





Efiect of Currency Stabilization on Austrian Wages 
Wage Rates 


at Vienna! the reform of the Austrian currency and tlic 
resultant establishment of a new monetary unit, the schilling 
(equivalent to 10,000 kronen), in place of the former depreciated 
krone, has exercised a marked effect on the Austrian wage situation. 
During 1924 the difficult position in which Austrian industries found | 
themselves inevitably reacted on the labor conditions in general, an« 
the constantly increasing unemployment toward the end of the year 
influenced the trend of wages in an extremely unfavorable manner. 
Wages in Austria can not be considered as a whole, but only in 
connection with the various individual industries concerned. ‘The 
movement of wages naturally depends to a large extent on the con- 
ditions under which the particular industry is carried on. In the 
metallurgical, chemical, and textile industries money wages have 


A CCORDING to a report of the American trade commissioner 





1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce 
Reports. Washington, Aug. 17, 1925, p. 373. 
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not kept pace with living costs at all, although in building construc- 
tion and in a few other industries, such as book printing, real wages 
have exceeded those of the pre-war years. 

When the new monetary unit was established, wages were placed 
on the schilling basis. Immediately following the passage of the bill 
introducing the new unit the cost of living rose, but only temporarily. 
The report of the commissioner general, covering the period Feb. 
ruary 15 to March 15, 1925, showed the first decline in prices in Aus- 
tria since October, 1923. 

In the majority of Austrian industries, wages began to rise early 
in 1925. In building and construction work the hourly rate of skilled 
workers rose from 1.35 to 1.42 schilling, while qualified helpers re- 
ceived 1.35 schilling as compared with 1.27 schilling in January. 
The hourly wages of stoneworkers rose from 1.32 to 1.42 schilling, 
while in the paper industry wages rose from 0.86 to 0.92 schilling. 
There was a slight increase in the metallurgical industry where the 
maximum hourly wage is now 1.37 schilling, while in the leather- 
working industry wages fell from a maximum of 1.50 to 1.47 schilling. 
In the Mécdwitking chemical, and rubber industries wages remained 
practically onan with highest levels at 0.93, 0.89, and 0.86 
schilling, respectively. In the textile industry no agreement has yet 
been reached between employers and workers, but the maximum 
wage during April was 0.76 schilling. 

The following table shows the money wages, in schilling, prevailing 
in May, 1925, in Vienna and Lower Austria, in the more important 
industries: 


MAXIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES OF VIENNA 
AND LOWER AUSTRIA, MAY, 1925 


[Schilling at par=14.15 cents] 





male fied ali ean 


helpers | helpers | 


} 


| Skilled Qualified | Unquali- 


Industry group workers 








Schilling | Schilling | Schilling | Schilling 
EE a SS Se Sa 1, 42 1, 35 1.10 0. 75 


WI 22" 63. den ebehaccbeeccsdded sducecssddutendac tae . 93 ot oth . 58 
Chesaides 5.2.0-~.... A) aS ies Se oa Senn Se. Ss Pa ee . 89 . 83 .74 - 49 














IC, 2k. aa ch nghtnaineuiuidoaiiihudas civntineauioies . 95 . 91 . 81 . 57 
- sa RR EROS? A ARPES RONEN “2 “is > | mene: + 
| ae Sinise du ene eben ells in Ree oes nea . 3 - : 

, ‘SESS eee meee mer ORE Yee A ESS ee ACES YF . 92 . 78 . 69 42 
pO ESI AEE: CS a PP ae ee ee eee eS a 1, 41 1. 41 1, 27 . 80 
on TT oth ona ma nintenlen: ace wigiiceecideecic nash’ oumadaaaesareninl 3 = ‘i = shies rarealiadaataneet tamale 

emumeeee ess, Sik etl fs. 26k oi). 28 . 16 : TPS Ree Cat ES eo 
pS ESSE Sri SEL Ss od es 1. 37 1, 21 1, 06 | 71 








In view of the fact that prior to the war age rates were regarded 
as & private matter and were therefore withheld from general publi- 
cation, it is not possible to compare with any degree of precision 
the movement of wages since before the war with that of the cost 
of living. In a few industries, however, it has been possible to secure 
figures for comparison. In the chemical industry, for instance, the 
maximum pre-war hourly wage was 0.51 krone (10.3 cents par), and 
in the metallurgical industry 0.65 krone (13.2 cents par), while the 
building trades averaged over 0.68 krone (13.8 cents par). If these 
typical pre-war wage rates are compared with those of May, 1925, 
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neral inereases are to be noted when reckoned on a gold basis, 

hus the maximum hourly wages in the chemical industry rose 
from 10.6 cents in 1914 to 12.6 cents in May, 1925; in metallurgy, 
from 13 to 16.5 cents; in the leather industry, from 13 to 14.3 
cents; and in the construction and building industry, from 14 to 20 
cents. 

In spite of these increases wages have, however, not kept up with 
the increase in the cost of living. If 100 is taken to represent the 
cost of living in 1914, the cost-of-living index stood at 131 in May, 
1925, on a gold basis. However, with the exception of the con- 
struction and building industry, wages in the other industries con- 
sidered here have not increased over 30 per cent, while in order to 
keep pace with the price level, gold wages should have been 31 per 
cent higher in May, 1925, than in 1914. 


Other Factors Affecting Economic Situation of Workers 


[| ADDITION to the wage rates, several other factors must be 

considered which exert an undeniable influence upon the economic 
situation of the Austrian workers. Although the workers have been 
obliged to lower their former standards of living somewhat in order 
to adjust their expenditures to their reduced earnings, their position 
has been improved to some extent by the introduction of the 48- 
hour week and compulsory vacations, and by the provisions made 
for sickness and accident insurance and for old-age pensions. More- 
over, the rent-control law has allowed many workers to remain in 
the same quarters at extremely low rentals, and the social measures 
introduced have provided for many emergencies, while the burden 
of these measures is placed largely on the ictiiders of the employers. 


Wages in Relation to Production Costs 
CONSIDERING the average costs of labor in connection with the 
V 


arious obligations imposed on employers, it must be said that 
the average cost of production is at present considerably higher 
than that of pre-war days, even if minded on a gold basis. The 
cost of raw materials has risen with the increasing rise in wholesale 
and retail prices and the hours of labor have been shortened without 
increasing the efficiency of the worker; in addition the social in- 
surance burdens imposed upon the employer add to the costs of 
production and render actual operating expenses much higher than 
in 1914. The report contains no data as to prices of products or 
the proportion formed by wages—in other words, whether increasing 
costs have meant decreasing profits or whether advances by the 
employer in the price of his product have or have not offset the 
increased costs of production. 





Wages in Greece, 1924 


N THE June 26, 1925, issue of The Economic Review (London) 
| are quoted figures of the Athens Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
showing that*wages in the principal industries in Greece increased 
by about 32 per cent in 1924 as compared with 1923. The following 
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table shows the average daily wage rates in representative industries 
in 1923 and 1924: 


1923 1924 
Metallurgical industry__............- rachmas!_._ 24 28 
Ns ss 5 =o ti» att eae anand eherdiane inti in. . ae 66 
Building-materials industry —-........-..-__- do__.. 24 36 
Gens SOOO. Uo ld ao... BS 35 
Foodstuffs industry _.._-...-.----..------ do____ 25 39 
(i a Pee — 30 
clo.) wn os icine scan aati satin ansnensn ta do... 24 32 


The general rise in wages was about the same as that of the cost 
of living, of which the average for 1924 was 30 per cent higher than 
in July, 1923. 





uath~eoetae- 
— — 


Family Allowances in the Civil Service in the Irish Free State 


HE following provisions are included in the new regulations for 

T the next open competitive examination for clerical grades in the 

Irish Free State Civil Service. They are reproduced from The 
Woman’s Leader (London) of August 21, 1925 (p. 235): 


The seale of pay for these posts will be: 

Men (unmarried) and women.—£60? (on entry), rising to £70 at 18 years of age, 
and thenee by annual increments of £5 to £150 per annum, with an efficiency 
bar at £120. 

Married men.— Men, on marriage, after they have attained the age of 25 years 
will be placed at the appropriate point on the scale—£120 at 25 years of age, and. 
thence by annual increments of £10—£140, £7 10s.—£200 per annum, with an 
efficiency bar at £155, and will receive a lump-sum payment on marriage equiva- 
lent to 12 months’ back pay of the difference between the salaries on the old and 
the new seales. In addition, allowance (subject to a total maximum of £60) will 
be payable in respect of each dependent child up to 16 years, or in the case of 
invalid children and children still at school after 16 years up to 21 years of age. 
Cost-of-living bonus will be payable in addition to the scales and allowances 
shown above. 

Retirement on marriage is compulsory for successful female candidates, but 
officers so retiring after not less than six years’ service may receive a gratuity of 
one month’s pensionable emoluments for each year of established service up to 
maximum of 12 months’ pensionable emoluments. 


The writer of the article from which the above is taken objects to 
the smallness of the annual bonus for a wife and also to the enforced 
retirement of women on marriage, but declares that “equal pay 
with extra allowances for dependents commends itself to natural 
Justice. 


OS ESRI ORS aA aS Be hee NBR ET emo Sale aA pal ety» 





—_—— 


Wage Rates and Economic Condition of Italian Workers * 


N A recent report to the United States Department of Commerce, 
the American commercial attaché at Rome states that several 
investigations have lately been made in Italy with a view to 
obtaining data that would permit a rough comparison of the present 
economic condition of Italian workers with that prevailing in pre-war 





1Drachma at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

?Pound at par = $4.8665; exchange rate varies. a 
* The data on which this article is based are from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Reports, Washington, Aug. 10, 1925, p. 351, and The Economic 
Review, London, June 5, 1925, p. 495. 
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times and with the economic condition of workers in other countries. 
Italian labor organizations claim that the position of the working 
classes, as measured by the purchasing power of their earnings, js 
worse than it was before the war, while employers’ associations state 
that the workers have bettered their condition. 

A well-known Italian economist, Professor Mortara, in discussing 
economic prospects for 1925, gives index numbers of both the cost 
of living and wage rates, with 1914 as the base year. The wave 
index numbers used by him, which are based on the wages of work- 
men injured in industrial accidents, indicate a slight advantage of 
wages over the cost of living in 1922. For the first six months of 
1922 the wage index was 515 and the cost-of-living index 503, while 
the corresponding figures for the last six months were 505 and 498, 
renpedlivdly: In 1923 both wages and living costs declined, but the 
former to a greater extent, leaving the cost-of-living index slightly 
higher than the wage index. During 1924, prices had a steady 
upward trend, while wages remained practically stationary, so that 
the cost-of-living index used by Professor Mortara reached 580 in 
December, 1924, while the wage index for the same month was only 
485. 

During the latter half of 1924 the cost of living rose much more 
rapidly than wage rates, but this was temporary, for early in 1925 
many wage increases were granted, while the cost of living was no 
longer rising as rapidly as in 1924. The wage index for the first 
quarter of 1925, based on data compiled by the National Accident 
“Insurance Fund (Cassa Nazionale Infortuni), stood at 530.06, as 
compared with 506.25 for the same period in 1924. 

Employers claim that the statistics used by Professor Mortara do 
not represent the true state of affairs, inasmuch as they cover for the 
most part only workers engaged in dangerous occupations, whose 
wages have not increased to the same extent as those of workers in 
ordinary occupations. The statistics used by Professor Mortara are, 
however, the only ones that cover the whole of Italy. 

More detailed statistics have been compiled by the Lombardy In- 
dustrial Federation, an employers’ organization to which all the lead- 
ing industrial concerns of that Province belong. This organization has 
made an inquiry into current wage rates paid by its members. The 
following figures are the result of this inquiry. They show the daily 
wage rates paid in various industries of northern Italy and Lombardy 
in 1914 when the 10-hour day prevailed and in December, 1924, and 
March, 1925, when the 8-hour day was generally in force and give 
index numbers of these wage rates and of the cost of living, taking 
1914 as the base year. 
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DAILY WAGE RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE NORTH ITALIAN INDUSTRIES, 1914, 
DECEMBER, 1924, AND MARCH, 1925, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF 


[Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


Daily wage rates 



































De- De- 
Industry group and 19141} cem- March, Industry group and 19141] cem- March, 
occupation ber, | 19252 occupation ber, | 19252 
1924 4 1924 ? 
———— — } | 
Cotton industry, north Italy Woolen industry—Contd. Lire | Lire Lire 
(female labor) : Lire | Lire Lire Weavers, women_-_._____- 1.90 | 13.40} 14.80 
eT 2 1.70 | 13.00 | 13.60 a tat ee a 3.50 | 21.60 | 22.70 
Preparatory workers_-__..| 1.90 | 12.00 | 12.00 || Building trades, Milan: 
SG Ho ncnes coscnaans 1,70 | 12.88 | 12.80 —— masons......-...- 4. 24 | 27. 40 | 4 29.00 
= : . . ourneymen..--........... 3. 39 | 24. 20 | 4 26. 60 
ay Moo BAF 5 eps a Hod carriers. ....-.-...- 43. 12 | 23. 40 | 4 24. 20 
= ie cll - elicits $2.93 | 18.00 | 418. 20 
i Se 1,30 | 9.30 9. 30 B 5 ‘ 
(OS eee 1.00 | 9.00 9, 00 Boys. ---.------..-------/°2, 02 | 14.00 | 4 15. 40 
Engineering trades, Milan: 
Woolen industry: | Skilled workers_---.---.. 4.90 | 26.13 | 28.33 
Preparatory workers | | Laborers, apprentices, 
(average, all grades)... 2.50 | 17.70 | 14.40 TN COTE 3.29 18.96] 21.16 
al  tda ad | 2.50 | 16.90) 18.59 Chemical industry, Milan: | 
3. See ae | 1.70 | 16.30) 17.11 Skilled workers___...__.- 4.37 | 23.60 | 23.60 
Weavers, men...........- | 2.40 | 13.60 | 14.95 || Unskilled workers. _...--| 3. 52 | 20.00 | 20.00 








Index numbers (1914-100) 














North Italian cottonindustry | 100 680 680 || Milan chemical industry ----- | 100/553 | 553 
Lombardy silk industry-_----- 100 795 795 || Cost-of-living index, calcu- 
Woolen industry__.._.._-.--- 100 677 | 728 lated by the Milan Labor 
Milan building trades___-_----- 100 681 | 721 ES AE Se, 100 | 523.3 573.5 
Milan engineering trades__---- 100 551 604 

1 10-hour day. 48-hour day. 39 to 10 hour day. ‘Apr. 1, 1925. 


From the table preceding it would seem that the economic condi- 
tion of the Italian worker improved considerably during 1924 and 
the early part of 1925, for in most of the industries covered by the 
table the level of the wage index is much higher than that of the 
cost-of-living index. 


It seems probable that the true situation lies somewhere betwen the two 
extremes represented in the two studies cited. The fact that the standard of 
living of the working classes in Italy has improved as compared with pre-war is 
not denied even by the labor leadersin Italy. There is no doubt that a portion of the 
maximum gains recorded in 1921 has since been lost through the increases in 
living costs and through wage reductions. The trend of wages is again upward, 
however, and the relation between salaries and living costs tends to be stabilized 
at a somewhat higher level than pre-war. Greater continuity of employment 
apparently more than offsets the few instances where the purchasing power of 
wages seems to have declined. 

Typical family budgets, prepared in connection with cost-of-living studies at 
Turin, show that the normal weekly expenditure for a family of five is greater 
than even the pay received by skilled workers. ‘This discrepancy is explained by the 
fact that in most instances there is more than one wage earner in a family. The 
family tie in Italy is exceptionally strong, and in most eases grown children, 
even when married, continue to live with their parents and contribute to the 
support of the group. 

Another point as important in this connection is that the wage scale frequently 
does not represent the actual earnings of the worker, especially in the mechanical 
industries, where a system of piecework is employed and where the wage scale 
is based on minimum production, with additional compensation for production 
in excess of this amount. It is claimed that in this way workers earn 25 to 30 
per cent more than the established scale. d 
Assuming that, all things considered, the Italian worker has succeeded in 
raising his standard of living as compared with the years before the war, the 
question arises as to his relative position in comparison with the workers of 
other countries. When this query was recently put to a well-known Italian 
labor leader, he immediately replied that the Italian worker was infinitely worse 
off than the worker in Great Britain and that, according to the information at 
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his disposal, was even in a position inferior to that of the worker in Germany at 
present. So far as available figures indicate, this claim seems to be j ustified, 
but such comparisons involve consideration of so many different elements tha} 
it is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. The fact remains, however, 
that current wages in Italy leave little or no margin for savings, which are 
effected only at considerable sacrifice to the worker. 

The chief problem in Italy, if the standard of living is to be raised, appears to 
be that of increasing per capita production in order that a greater amount of 
wealth may be available for distribution. The introduction of more efficient 
methods and of labor-saving machinery will be necessary to attain the increase 
in production on which a heightened standard of living and an advance iy 
savings depend. 





Wages in Agriculture in Norway, 1924-25 


HE Central Statistical Bureau of Norway has recently pub- 
3 lished a report, Arbeidslgnnen i jordbruket driftsaret 1924- 
25, giving wages in agriculture in that, country, from which 

the data given below are taken. 

Agricultural wages in Norway reached their highest point in 1920- 
21 and then began to decline. The three years following showed a 
total decrease in wages of 41 per cent for men and 30 per cent for 
women. 

At present, wages for men and women are 37 per cent and 27 per 
cent, respectively, below the peak wages of 1920-21. 

The table below shows average money rates and index numbers 
thereof, paid in certain agricultural occupations in 1924-25. For 
in purposes of comparison the wages in the base year (1915-16) and 
1923-24 arealsogiven. Detailed dataforeach year of the period 1915-16 
to 1923-24 were given in the Montuiy Lasor Review for Novem- 
ber, 1924 (pp. 127-129). The duties and status of the various types of 
workers were described in the issue for September, 1922 (pp. 116-118). 


WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1923-24 AND 1924-25, BY SEX, 
OCCUPATION, AND YEAR 


{Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 



































Average actual wages (in kroner) rrr ny 
Year and occupation Men Women Men Women 
» 
1915-16]1923-24|1924-25 1915-16 1923-24 1924-25  1923-24|1924-25 1923-24 ' 1924-25 
Per day 
Farm laborers, boarding them- 
selves: 
meee Wore.._.. 2... = 3.64| 7.47] 7.97] 2.12|) 4.741 5.11 205 219 224 

ay | SPER eens 4.00; 8.14) 866] 2.35] 5.14] 5.45 204 216 219 
Grain harvest_.__________- ~ 3.64) 7.49} 8.06) 2.22) 4.95] 5.29 206 221 223 
a ee 3.32} 7.01} 7.53] 2.00} 4.45) 4.86 211 227 223 

Farm laborers, boarded by em- 
ployer: 
ee SE, 2. 51 5. 01 5. 30 1.30} 3.01 3.18 200 211 232 
Of ee 2.95) 5.75) 6.05) 1.53} 3.43] 3.61 195} 205) 224 
Grain harvest__........__- 2.49} 5.02) 5.36] 1.42] 3.24] 3.41 202 215 228 
Mend Hs dS 2.37} 4.61} 491] 1.18} 2.76! 2.96 195 207 234 
Per season 
Farm servants, boarded by 
employer: 

SETAE 391 8il 864 202 531; ~552 207 221 263 
Summer half year___..___- 242 482 506 120 299 306 199 209 249 
Winter half year____..____- 159 348 369 91 247 257 219 232 271 

Cattlemen, boarded by em- 
Digger: 

as ne moesan cities 504 | 1,180 | 1, 222 249 738 760 234 242 296 
Summer half year_________ 262 598 616 137 397 404 228 235 290 
Winter halfyear..__...._. 260 579 595 125 377 381 223 229 302 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Barbers—Brooklyn, N .Y. 


HE Barbers’ Local No. 657, of Brooklyn, N. Y., made an agree- 
ment in May, 1925, for one year, under which the employer 
agrees to call upon the union to furnish him the help required 

and the union agrees to furnishsuch help. If the employer, without 
valid reason, refuses to hire any union member sent him he is to pay 
such member sent him a full day’s wages. ‘The usual hours of work, 
from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. on week days and 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. on Sundays 
and legal holidays, the shop card, and observance of proper sanitary 
conditions are provided for in the agreement. 

The more interesting provisions of the agreement follow: 


Third. The members of our union shall be employed by the week, unless it is 
expressly understood that they are employed for only Saturday and Sunday 
or for extra evenings. The minimum wages to be paid to members of our union 
shall be forty dollars ($40) per week. Seventeen dollars ($17) for Saturday 
and Sunday. Three dollars ($3) for an evening during week days; six dollars 
($6) for a week day and five dollars ($5) for Sundays or legal holidays. This 
excludes religious holidays and other special cases. 

The week’s work shall consist of five and one-half days. A legal holiday 
shall count as one day’s work. One hour for dinner and one-half hour for supper 
daily. 

Any barber shop running, operating, or managing a beauty parlor in rear or 
some other place connected with the barber shop, must close the beauty parlor 
at the same time and hour as the barber shop. 





Cracker Bakers—San Francisco 


[N THE new agreement under which the Cracker Bakers’ Union, 

Local No. 125, of San Francisco is now working—one which 
affects 76 men and boys—the union has inserted a rather strong 
provision with regard to intoxication, as follows: 

The local union above mentioned will not uphold any member of the union 
who becomes intoxicated while at work or,-because of intoxication, fails to per- 
form the work required of him. The union, while not guaranteeing the conduct 
in this respect of all its members, will refuse to consider complaints from persons 
who may have been discharged because of intoxication, and will refuse to uphold 
said members who are found guilty of intoxication, and no strike or lockout shall 
result because of the discharge of any person under the influence of liquor. 


The closed shop, eight-hour day, six-day week, with time and one- 
half for overtime, Sundays, and holidays and the appointment of a 
rievance committee for handling complaints are provided for. 
nion men are given preference on machines and ovens on the baking 
floor and also in case of shortage. Journeymen working on the floor 
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are guaranteed $6.25 a day and must belong to the union. Under’ 
shop conditions provision is made for helpers required. 
It is understood and agreed that the cost of industrial accident insurance 
of employees shall be paid by the employer, and shall in no case be charged 
against or deducted from the wages of the employees. : 
The wages are in each case to be not less than the following: For 
mixers, head mixers, machine men, peelers, oven-men on sponge. 
sweet-oven men, icing men, fieste or sugar wafer men, and relief men 
capable of relieving all hands, $6 per day; for one sponge roller and 
return brake man, $5.50 per day; for mixers’ helpers, two sponge 
feeders and roller, reversible brake man, oven men’s helpers, $5.25 
er day; for sheet brakes and for feeders, on sweets, $5 per day; and 
or reversible helpers, return brake men’s helpers, met sweet-oven 
men’s helpers, taking out pans, $4.75 per day. 
All shops must have a relief man and 20 minutes relief must be 
given to each man on the sweet crew for each half day worked. 

































Men’s Clothing Industry—Milwaukee 


THREE-YEAR agreement, effective from May 1, 1925, to 

April 30, 1928, has been signed by manufacturers and contrac- 

tors in the men’s clothing industry in Milwaukee and the Amalga- 

mated Clothing Workers. This is a continuation of a former agree- 

ment and deals with the terms of employment, wages, and working 
conditions of cutters, trimmers, and shop workers. . 

The 44-hour week is provided for, with overtime at the rate of time 
and a half for time workers, and for pieceworkers 50 per cent in 
addition to their piecework rates. 

In hiring and discharging, preference is to be given union men, 
though the employer is given ‘‘the full discretion to hire and discharge 
* * * and he shall be entitled to give due regard to the nature and 
er of the work required and to the efficiency, personal habits, and 
character of the workers.’’ However, the agreement also provides: 

The provisions for preference made herein require that the door of the union 
be kept open for the reception of nonunion workers, but there shall be no com- 
pulsion directed against any nonunion worker to join the union. Initiation fee 
and dues must be maintained at a reasonable rate and any applicant must be 
admitted who is not an offender against the union and who is eligible for mem)ecr- 
ship under its rules. Provided, that if any rules be passed that impose unreasun- 


able hardship, or that operate to bar desirable persons, the matter may be brought 
before the tribunal herein provided for, for such remedy as it may deem advisa)le. 


Sections with regard to deputies, shop chairmen, and the impartial 
board follow: 


Deputies.—Each of the parties shall designate one or more authorized repre- 
sentatives who shall have power to investigate, mediate, and adjust complaints. 
The representatives of both parties shall be available to give prompt and adequate 
attention to their duties and it shall be incumbent upon them to use every 
legitimate effort to settle any complaint or grievance submitted to them. 0 
that end the union deputy, when accompanied by the employer’s representative, 
shall have access to any shop or factory for the purpose of investigating complaints 
or grievances. 

hop chairmen.—The union shall have in each shop or floor one duly accredited 
representative, authorized by the joint board, who shall be recognized as tlie 
officer of the union having charge of complaints and organization matters within 
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theshop. He may have an alternate to act in his absence who, when not function- 
ing in this manner, shall have no immunity or privilege as an official. Theshop 
chairman shall be empowered to receive complaints and be given sufficient oppor- 
tunity and range of action to enable him to make proper inquiry concerning them. 

Theshop chairman shall be one of the workers, whose temperament, mental 
capacity, and knowledge of shop operation will enable him to cooperate for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

Adjustment of complaints shall, as far as practicable, be taken up at such times 
as shall not interfere with shop operation or with duties of shop foremen or super- 
intendents; and shall not be adjusted in the presence of other workers or upon the 
working floor of the shop. 

It is understood that the shop representative shall be entitled to collect dues 
and perform such other duties as may be imposed on him by the union, provided 
they be performed in such a manner as not to interfere with shop discipline and 
efficiency. 

Board of arbitration.—The board of arbitration shall consist of a chairman who 
shall be the mutual choice of the two parties, and should issue arise which, in the 
opinion of the parties to the agreement, require the enlargement of the board, 
two additional members may be appointed, either by the parties joining in the 
selection of such additional members or by each of the parties naming a member. 

It shall be the function of the board of arbitration to hear appeals and to 
interpret and apply the agreement, but not to add to its terms. 

The duties and jurisdiction of the board of arbitration are fixed and limited by 
this agreement and it shall have no power to enlarge such jurisdiction, unless by 
mutual consent of the two parties to the agreement. 





Printing Industry—Hartford, Conn. 


N AGREEMENT for one year was made April 17, 1925, between 

the Hartford Times and its employees, members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 127. Provision is made therein for a conference 
committee consisting of two representatives of the Hartford Times 
and two representatives of the union, selected by each respectively. 
Whenever necessary these representatives are to join in the selection 
of a fifth member. All disputes with regard to wages or charges of 
violation of any phase of the agreement are to be submitted to this 
conference committee, whose rules are to be final and binding upon 
both parties. 

The newspaper office is to be run as a closed shop and all work, 
whether done by machine or by hand, is to be done on a time basis. 
The most interesting provisions refer to vacations with pay and pay 
when absent on account of sickness, as follows: 


Section 14. (a2) Members of Hartford Typographical Union No. 127 holding 
regular positions on the Hartford Times are to receive the regular scale for all 
holidays throughout the year, whether the paper is issued or not. 

(b) Said regular employees are to receive two weeks’ vacation with full 
compensation during the period beginning June Ist and ending September 20th. 

(c) When said members of Hartford Typographical Union No. 127 holding 
regular positions on the Hartford Times are absent on account of the vacation 
period of two weeks their positions are not to be filled by subs. 

(d) Said regular employees are to receive full pay for all working-days through- 
out the year on which they are confined to their homes by sickness and other 
necessary reasons which the committee hereinafter named and the office may 
agree 
(e) When said regular employees are absent on account of sickness their 
positions are not to be filled by subs. It is furthermore understood and agreed 
that any regular employee who is absent on account of sickness must report his 
disability to the chairman of the chapel before the hour of starting work for the 
day and as often thereafter as may be requested by the office. 

(f) In order that the matter of vacation periods to be assigned to said members 
of Hartford Typographical Union No. 127 holding regular positions on the 
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Hartford Times, as well as the payment of employees for time lost on account 
of sickness, may be handled in a way that there is no imposition either on the 
paper or on the employees, a committee of five reguiar members of the composing. 
room foree will be appointed by mutual agreement of the composing room and 
office, which will see that a satisfactory schedule of vacation periods is mae 
also that there is no abuse of the sick-leave privilege. This committee is to meet 
with the foreman and assistant foreman in charge nights and make arrangements 
most favorable to the shifting of the force in order to expedite the work of getting 
out the paper in a manner satisfactory to the office. Full cooperation on the 
part of the regular employees and the office will result in making this experiment 
matter of satisfaction both to the office and the composing-room force. 


The minimum weekly wage for proof readers and copyholders js 
to be $41 for night work and $38 for daywork; for all se journey- 
men (except machinists, machinist operators, and foremen), $48 for 
night work and $45 for daywork. 

Apprentices have been provided for, and a joint committee may 
be formed to provide for the further education of the apprentices. 
They are required to spend at least one evening or one afternoon a 
week in academic and mechanical instruction at a school agreed upon 
by the committee, and in addition spend some time in home study. 
During the last three years of their apprenticeship, the committee 
requires apprentices to complete the “‘ International eg ye 
Union Lessons in Printing.” The scale of wages to be paid to 
apprentices is also fixed by the agreement. 





Street Railways—Canton, Ohio 


IVISION No. 702 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of Massillon and Canton, made a 
one-year agreement May 1, 1925, with the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Co. 
« Some of the interesting provisions relating to settlement of diffi- 
culties, seniority, free transportation, and wages follow: 


Section 3 (a). The company agrees to meet and treat with the duly accredited 
officers and committees of the association upon all questions and grievances arising 
between them. All questions and grievances must be submitted in writing. 

Suc. 4. (6). When a trainman of: the association is summoned before the 
superintendent or other official to answer charges, he shall upon request have 
time, after hearing the charges against him, to present any defense which he 
may have to the charges and may have his case taken up by a committee of the 
association. Such case shall first be taken up with the division superintendent 
then the case may be taken up with the general superintendent of transportation, 
and in case no agreement is reached with the general superintendent of trans- 
portation the case may be taken up with the general superintendent of railways. 

Sec. 5 (a). All trainmen shall choose their runs in accordance with their 
seniority of continuous service with the company, the oldest trainman in the 
service first choice, etc. The right of selecting runs shall be granted every 
month beginning May Ist of each year, except in change of schedule. 

Sxc. 6 (a). All trainmen shall be paid 5 cents per hour extra while instructing 
new trainmen. No students shall be allowed to operate cars until they are 
properly recommended by trainmen or skilled instructor who is a member of 
the association. 

(6) Aliconductors using Cleveland fare boxes, after being in the service with the 
company ten (10) days will be advanced $15. 

(c) All conductors using Johnson fare boxes, after being in the service with 
the company ten (10) days will be advanced $10. 

Sec. 11 (a). All trainmen shall be entitled to free transportation on all local 
and limited trains of this company, except on chair cars. 
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(h) The company agrees to furnish free transportation on all local and limited 


trains, except chair cars, to the wives and dependent, mothers of all trainnen of 


the association. This privilege to be limited to twelve (12) trip passes per year. 
Sec. 13. Any trainman who has resigned from the company’s services and 
reenters the service within six months from the date of his resignation will retain 


the same rate of wages as before he resigned, but loses his road rights. 


Sec. 19. When a trainman is promoted to inspector or dispatcher, after a 
period of ninety (90) days he shall lose his road rights. 


Hourly wages of trainmen 


T wo-man cars One-man cars 
ID TEA OER TE NM 48 cents 52 cents 
a Te ncrtin Mica den -ibenaienairan 50 cents 54 cents 
I : a ccsmateen ten adountonkemeue 53 eents 57 cents 





Street Railways—Peoria, Ill. 


HEN the new agreement between the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation, Peoria division, and Division No. 416 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
was under consideration the association asked for an increase of 10 
cents per hour, whereas the railway company offered an increase cf 
2 cents per hour. Failing to agree, they submitted the matter to 
arbitration. 
After considering the question the following award was made: 


The undersigned arbitrators, to whom was submitted by the above-named 
parties for determination and award the amount of wages to be paid by said 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation to its Peoria railway division employees, 
who are members of Local Division No. 416 aforesaid, for the year beginning 
May 1, 1925, and ending April 30, 1926, having considered the wages so to be 
paid, do hereby award and determine that the Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion shall pay to those of its said employees who are motormen, conductors, 
operators, and motor-coach operators, and each of them, who are members of 
Local Division No, 416 aforesaid, five eents per hour over and above and in 
addition to the scale of wages (per hour) they and each of them, respectively, 
were receiving immediately prior to May 1, 1925, and that said Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation shall pay to those of its employees whe are, and who are 
known as ‘“‘barn and shop men” and each of them, who are members of Local 
Division No. 416 aforesaid, two eents per hour over and above and in addition 
to the seale of wages they and each of them, respectively, were receiving imme- 
diately prior to May 1, 1925. 

The undersigned further award and determine that said wages, as above 
set forth, shall be treated as effective as of date May 1, 1925, and continue in 
foree and effeet and be paid by said Illinois Power & Light Corporation to its 
said employees, who are members of said Local Division No. 416, from May 1, 
1925, to and ineluding April 30, 1926, and said scale of wages as so determined 
shall be embodied in draft of contract now approved and agreed to by duly 
authorized representatives of said Illinois Power & Light Corporation and said 
Loeal Division No. 416 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electrie 
Railway Employees of America. 


The seale of wages as incorporated in the new agreement and the 
working hours are as follows: 


Class C shall signify motormen and conductors who have been in the service 
of company less than one (1) year, and they shall receive 46 cents per hour. 

Class B shalt signify motormen and conductors who have been in the service 
of company for more than one (1) year and less than two (2) years, and they 
shall receive 48 cents per hour. 

Class A shall signify motormen and conductors who have been in the service 
of company for two (2) years or more, and they shall receive 50 cents per hour. 
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The wages for one-man operators and motor-coach operators shall be five (5) 
cents per hour above the two-man car rate in the foregoing classes. they 
Barn and shop men shall be paid at the rate of 2 cents per hour increase over com 
and above what they and each of them, respectively, are now being paid. : 4. 
Workday in shops shall be nine (9) hours per day. When shop men are dist 
required to do extra work they shall be paid as at present. m 
Workday in barns shall be 10 hours per day. If barn men are required to do ther 
extra work they shall be paid as at present. “ 


The agreement contains the usual provision with regard to runs only 
averaging nine hours, and in connection with assignments to runs J lon 
states that they “shall be based upon seniority of continuous service = 


upon Pe sg divisions operated by the company, coupled with doit 





the satisfactory physical and mental qualifications determined ac- and 
cording to proper medical examinations and fair and reasonable J ha 
standards.” be 
The new agreement also makes provision for adjusting matters of oy 
common interest (except for wages, which are fixed for the term of hac 
the contract) through properly accredited representatives of the + JJ si 
company and of the association. wie 
up 

AWARDS AND DECISIONS . 

pl 

Coal-Mining Industry—Award of Industrial Commission of Colorado § ,, 
* . . the 

[N FILE No. 1263, decided August 11, 1925, the Industrial Com- an 
mission of Colorado considered a joint question of discharge and on 
wages. On June 26, 1925, the commission had entered an award w 


permitting the Clayton Coai Co. to reduce the wage scale 20 per 
cent or to the so-called 1919 wage scale. 
A difference then arose between the company and its machine men 
as to the rate the latter should receive, inasmuch as the company did 
not have any machine men in 1919. The company figured it at $2.30 T 
per place, basing its action on the fact that it had formerly paid 
$2.90 per pete or such work. The employees figured it at $2.56 S] 
per place, basing their action on the fact that the company had for 
a short time paid $3.20 a place, as paid by a competitor, and that the it: 
20 per cent reduction to the other employees at the mine was figured b 
on their peak wage. : fc 
Inasmuch as the parties were unable to agree, it was decided to at 
refer the matter to the commission. A letter, signed by five machine la 
men and helpers, advising the commission as to the situation was T 
sent to that body, July 11, whereupon four of the five signers were b 
discharged, the company “‘refusing to give any reason therefor.” n 
The commission then held an investigation ‘for the purpose of t] 
ascertaining the cause of the discharge of said employees and as to 
what wage should be paid said machine runners and helpers per b 
place under the said former award of this commission,” and decided if 
as follows: 0 
The said company contends that it had discharged said men for the following t 
reasons: Q 
1. That they had been instructed to cut said coal 4 inches from the bottom Q 
t 


and that they had been in the habit of making higher cuts. 
2. That said men had also been making short cuts. 


3. That said men when working upon a daily basis were averaging approxi- 
mately six cuts per day; that while working upon the place basis, as at present, I 
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they were making eight cuts per day, which showed that they did not treat the 
company fairly while upon the daily basis. 

4, That said employees had been guilty of agitating and attempting to create 
disturbances among the employees at said mine. 

Said employer refused or was unable to state what said employees or any of 
them had done in attempting to agitate and create disturbances among said 
other employees of said mine. 

As to the first and second alleged reasons for discharge: The evidence showed 
only a few irregularities as to the matters complained of, which occurred such a 
jong time prior to the discharge of the men that it can not reasonably be inferred 
that such irregularities were the true grounds of discharge herein. 

As to the third reason for discharge: It appears that the men discharged were 
doing equally as much work upon the daily basis as any of the machine runners 
and helpers employed at said mine, and that there was no more reason for dis- 
charging said four employees than the rest of said machine runners and helpers. 
The company admitted that the four discharged employees were all men qualified 
for the work they were doing. ‘The third reason for discharge has no merit. 

It also appeared in the evidence before this commission that said company 
had within the year last past notified its employees upon several occasions that 
said mine would work nine hours, and that in conformity with said order said 
employees had been compelled to work underground in the mine of said company 
for more than eight consecutive hours. 

The commission finds that inasmuch as the said Pike View mine is now working 
upon the 1917 seale, which is a lower scale than that paid at said Clayton mine 
at this time, that said Clayton mine should not reduce below said wage ‘‘per 
place” at said Pike View mine, which is $2.52. 

Therefore, it is the order and decision of this commission that said company, 
in justice to said men, should reinstate said men in their former positions and 
that the wages paid to machine runners and helpers per place should be $2.52, 
and, further, that the evidence in the investigation held before the commission 
on August 6, 1925, be submitted to the attorney general of this State for such 
action as he may deem advisable. 





Boot and Shoe Industry—Decision of Haverhill Shoe Board 


HE way in which changes in style disturb the relations between 
capital and labor is shown in the decision of the Haverhill 
Shoe Board in Case No. 359, July 6, 1925. 

During the past season a certain shoe company segregated most of 
its gimp stitching (fancy stitching with cord), having it done mainly 
by a group of operators who were formerly engaged in two, three, and 
four needle work or who were hired especially to do gimp stitching 
at the time when this work sharply increased in volume. During the 
latter end of the run, single-needle fancy stitchers had little work. 
The union therefore requested the board to direct that gimp stitching 
be equally divided among all fancy stitchers, including the single- 
needle stitchers, instead of being divided among the members of 
the smaller group, including multiple-needle stitchers. 

The question before the board was whether a manufacturer would 
be allowed to segregate all of a particular kind of work by dividin 
it among a certain group of operators instead of dividing it among a 
operators of one occupational classification. The board considered 
the question under three main heads—-as a problem in factory oper- 
ation, as a question of interpretation of the working agreement, and 
as a matter of equity. These matters were considered at length, as 
the following extracts.will show: 


As a matter of factory operation, * * * great opportunities for increased 
production, increased efficiency, and increased earning power of operatives on 
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a particular kind of work, are possible through specialization. Segregation of Q 
particular kind of work, such as gimp stitching, enables such specializatioy 
It can not be expected that equal skill and facility are possible for the sam, 
operative on such widely different kinds of work as are comprehended in fancy 
stitching. 

There are other aspects of the question, considered as a problem in factory 
operations. Some kinds of fancy stitching yield earnings much higher or much 
lower than other kinds, or than the average for all kinds, Segregation of one 
kind of work may thus greatly affect earnings, the degree of satisfaction or dis. 
satisfaction among different groups of employees, the morale of entire depart- 
ments or larger section of a factory. And such wide variations in earnings as 
may result from segregation are likely sharply to affect the number of operative; 
willing to accept or continue work of a given type. When the earnings of a 
group on work of greater skill are substantially less than average, or the earnings 
of a group on work of lesser skill are more than average, the tendency is to cause 
shrinkage of operatives for the more skilled work, an abundance of those for the 
less skilled work, * * * Continuance of such a condition would cajise 
steadily increasing injury as an inadequate number of new operatives undertook 
to qualify themselves to do the more skilled work. 

While segregation might under certain conditions operate to unbalance the 
supply to operatives for different varieties of work, it is not the real cause. The 
real cause is disproportionate piece rates applying to the segregated work as 
compared with other work. Whena given kind of work is segregated, it of course 
becomes much more evident that rates for it are too high, or too low, if such is the 
case. The difficulties of rate adjustment are not made greater by segregation, 
although the need for adjustment may be made more urgent by segregation of 
work which is disproportionately paid for. The fact that the rates are dispro- 
portionate is merely made more conspicuous by segregation. In other words, 
maladjustment of rates for different kinds of work is not properly an argument 
against segregation. 

The segregation under discussion is segregation of a kind of work (gimp stitch- 
ing), within a group of operatives, not the giving of all shoes of a given pattern 
to one or more operatives of the group. * * * Due to multiplicity of patterns 
and pressure for delivery, there is ordinarily no desire on the part of manufactur- 
ers to give all the work of one operation on each particular pattern to the same 
operative. 

Different machines are, of course, used for single-needle, two-needle, three- 
needle, and four-needle work. This fact does not, however, lead to much clari- 
fication of the issue, inasmuch as some operatives in some factories do work on 
more than one machine. 

The company points out that special equipment has been provided in its 
fitting room for machines on which gimp stitching is done. This is not done 
in all fitting rooms, nor is it claimed that gimp stitching can not be done on 
machines without such special equipment. But the gimp stitching, even though 
done on a@ specially equipped machine, has been done by operatives, some of 
whom (not all) did work also on other (multiple-needle) machines. The issue 
is not, therefore, clearly or entirely a question of freedom of the company to 
divide work so that operatives will not be required to do work on more than 
one machine. But, on the other hand, it does appear to the board that the 
company can accomplish, and did accomplish, a reduction in the frequency of 
changes of operatives and machines from one kind of work to another by its 
segregation of gimp stitching. The company also, by segregating this work, 
unquestionably secured a larger production of gimp stitching from fewer machines 
than could have otherwise been secured. 

The company did not lay off any of its single-needle stitchers, and the local 
has alleged no violation of the first portion of the clause which specified that there 
shall be “‘no laying off of members of the crew during slack periods.”’ Local 1° 
does base its case on the latter portion of the clause which specifies that ‘‘ during 
slack periods work shall be distributed as equal as possible among the crew.” 
The position of the local is that the words last quoted entitle each of the single- 
needle fancy stitchers to an equal share of all gimp stitching. Whether or not 
the contention of the local is valid requires an answer to these questions: 

(a) Did the incidents involved oceur ‘‘during slack periods?”’ 

(6) Was work ‘‘distributed as equally as possible? ”’ 

(c) Was the gimp stitching equally divided ‘“‘among the crew?” » 
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The meaning of the * * * terms [in italic] for determination of the issue 
in this case will be considered. 

(a) Slack periods.—The agreement was adopted late in 1923. * * * Itis 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that since the beginning of 1924 production has 
been almost chronically intermittent. 

It is not reasonable to assume that the intent of the clause when adopted 
was that ‘‘slack periods’’ should include all periods. * * * The board con- 
strues slack periods to be periods of production which are substantially below 
normal. ‘The board does not consider that normal production of a factory is 
necessarily the same in 1925 as in 1923. 

The period-in which the segregation of gimp stitching began was one of high 
pressure for production in the factory. All fancy stitchers had plenty of work 
for a considerable period after the segregation began. The board finds it clearly 
established by the evidence that the practice of segregation was not instituted 
during a slack period. 

It is true that a slack period followed after segregation of fancy stitching had 
been in practice some time and that it is equal division of gimp stitching during 
such a slack period that the local particularly requests. To rule that such segre- 
gation was permissible during a busy period but not permissible during a slack 
period would involve more than recognition of the meaning of a slack period; 
it would require a finding that a crew was composed differently during a busy 
period than during a slack period, which is not reasonable. Further considera- 
tion of crew membership follows hereafter under (c). 

(b) Equal division as possible-——The clause cited calls for as equal division of 
work as ‘‘possible.”’” * * * In the opinion of the board, no measure of equal 
division of work is “ possible’’ which is not reasonable with due consideration for 
successful and economic operation. In a sense it is of course ‘‘ possible’’ to divide 
gimp stitching among all fancy stitchers. * * * It would be “possible” to 
distribute a lot of work by single pairs or single shoes to give each worker on a 
given operation an equal share. There is almost no limit to the chaos which 
might be argued to be ‘“‘possible.’”’ The board believes that those who framed 
and adopted the clause intended a reasonable and practicable application of it. 

The board sees no reasonable meaning or intent of the clause warranting a 
finding that segregation of gimp stitching shall be forbidden merely on the 
ground that a more equal division is possible. 

(c) Members of the crew.—The clause cited calls for equal division of work 
“among the crew.” * * * The question here presented is whether the 
(regular) single-needle fancy stitchers, and the group including the multiple- 
needle and the newly employed fancy stitchers, are all members of one crew 
among whom work must be equally divided within the meaning of the working 
agreement. 

The board finds that single and multiple-needle fancy stitching has not gen- 
erally been equally divided in the factory; that neither the crew nor the local 
has asked that it should be equally divided, and that therefore simple and multiple- 
needle fancy stitchers are not one crew among whom work must be equally 
divided. * * * Gimp stitching may therefore properly be segregated among 
operatives chosen by the manufacturer to do that kind of work, and provided 
with equipment adapted for it. 

The board therefore finds that the reasonable meaning of ‘“‘members of the 
crew’’ is not hostile to segregation of gimp stitching among a special group of 
fancy stitchers. 

(d) Established practice * * * The board finds that established practice 
fortifies the conclusion that segregation of gimp stitching is permissible. Some 
segregation of work within occupational groups has been more or less common 
practice. In several factories, cut-out stitching has been done by a segregated 
group of fancy stitchers. * * * In the factory involved in the present case, 
two, three, and four needle fancy stitching was done by a segregated group. 
This practice is important as it involves the same local and the same broad 
operation (fancy stitching) as are concerned in the present case. Furthermore, 
Since it has become unusual to stitch cut-outs with a knife attachment, the 
machine equipment for cut-out stitching is identical to that used for all kinds of 
single-needle fancy stitching. 

* * * The fact remains that segregation of cut-out stitching has been an 
established practice in some factories. Local 10 has thus given its tacit consent 
to segregation of a special kind of work for which the reasons are less weighty 
than for segregation of gimp stitching. The segregation of gimp stitching there- 
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fore represents no new departure in principle, and in permitting it the board j. 
not going afield to establish a new precedent. : 
The aspect of the issue remaining to be considered is that of equity—faj, 
treatment to the parties to the case in accordance with their deserts and apart 
(if necessary) from legal or verbal technicalities. 

* * * Maultiple-needle work has for several years generally paid less than 
single-needle work, has been quite commonly recognized as in a somewhat 
different category than typical (single-needle) fancy stitching, and therefore 
segregation has been usual. 

The operatives who did the gimp stitching have had their earnings increase, 
by the opportunity for increased productivity afforded them by the segregatjoy 
and by the opportunity to do a large proportion of relatively highly paid work. 
The other (single-needle) fancy stitchers, who did not receive a share of the 
gimp stitching, had their earnings reduced thereby in two ways. The volume 
of the kind of work which they were doing (plain single-needle imitation) did not 
hold up as long as the gimp stitching, hence they had less employment; and the 
piece rates fixed by the board for gimp stitching when it first appeared turned out 
to have higher earning power than rates on most plain imitation stitching. 

It was not the original intention of the company to segregate it. That this 
type of ornamentation would turn out to be in so large demand was, of course, 
not known until some time after the first of it was in process. During the early 
period of gimp stitching in this factory, the regular single-needle fancy stitchers 
showed strong dislike for the work. The board has already fixed higher rates for 
it than for regular fancy stitching, and as stated, these rates turned out to yield 
considerably higher earnings than most other fancy stitching. The single-needle 
stitchers, before they had done any of the work, or enough of it to form a correct 
opinion, ‘‘heard” that the prices for gimp stitching were ‘“‘terrible.”” They 
requested or demanded that the varrt ax | pay them by the hour for gimp stitch- 
ing. The company declined to do so. he volume of gimp stitching was rapidly 


increasing. ‘The company asked the union for additional fancy stitchers to do the 
gimp stitching, because of the trouble in getting their regular single-needle fancy 
stitchers to do it. The union replied that fancy stitchers were not to be had, 


or not to be ae for that work, unless hour rates were offered. 


The short oft is that the company, opposed by its own fancy stitchers and 
granted no assistance by the union, went ahead and hired a number of operatives 
to do the gimp stitching, some of whom had had little, or no previous, expericice 
in fancy stitching. ‘These newly employed operatives, together with the opera- 
tives already employed by the company on two, three, and four needle work, 
were given the gimp stitching and willingly did it without complaint even when 
the regular single-needle stitchers were protesting that gimp stitching and gimp 
stitching prices were ‘‘terrible.”’ 

The segregation of gimp stitching thus arose through the necessity of the com- 
pany to increase its production of this work, and through the company’s endeavor 
to accomplish this increased production without forcing the work upon a protest- 
ing group of operatives who are the very group asking the board to compel tlic 
company to give them an equal share of the work to which they formerly objected. 
They ask this after the gimp stitching has turned out to be about the best paying 
work. That is, after demonstrating willingness that the two, three, and four 
needle girls should regularly work on poorer paying work without a share of the 
better paying (single-needle) work, and after demonstrating willingness to use 
protest and pressure which forced still more rere y poor-paying work upon 
the multiple-needle girls, the single-needle girls now ask an equal share of about 
the only large run of better paying work which the multiple-needle girls ever gvt. 

The board finds that: —_ 

(a) As a matter of factory operation, the segregation contributes to efficiency 
and an increase of earning power on the work segregated; 

(b) As a matter of interpretation of the working agreement, the clause relating 
to equal division of work does not in its reasonable content or intent forbid such 
segregation; 

(c) As a matter of established practice, clear precedent for the segregation 
exists; 

(d) As a matter of equity the local has no claim for consideration not warranted 
by other considerations. 

The plea of the local is therefore denied and the segregation of gimp stitchig 
found allowable. 
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Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board 


Bulletining 


Two decisions (Nos. 3880 and 3882) of the Railroad Labor Board 

relating to the bulletining of positions were made July 28, 1925. 
Both cases involved the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees and the 
American Railway Express Co. 

In the first, No. 3880, a vacancy in the vehicle department at New 
Orleans was bulletined thus: 

TEE oh a. ihe inedch benvote nage vees pelt ehh 5. 20 p. m. $130. 16 
I dN Billie ih bs Ballade hae veil 8. 30 p. m. $125. 16 

The employees contended that the information given was not suf- 
ficient to permit anyone to bid intelligently on the position, as the 
hours of service were not therein specified, and rested their conten- 
tion on rule 10 which reads as follows: 

New positions or vacancies will be promptly bulletined in agreed-upon places 
accessible to all employees affected, for a period of ten (10) days in the districts 
where they occur; bulletin to show location, title, description of position, and 
rate of pay. Employees desiring such positions will file their applications with 
the designated official within that time, and an assignment will be made within 
ten (10) days thereafter; the name of the successful applicant will immediately 
thereafter be posted for a period of five (5) days where the position was bulletined. 

The carrier contended that additional information was not neces- 
sary. 

The board, however, supported the claim of the employees, basing 
its action on Decision No. 2058, issued December 12, 1923, reading 
as follows: ‘‘The Railroad Labor Board decides that the phrase 
‘description of position’ in rule 10 requires the carrier to show the 
hours of service in the bulletin. The position of the employees is 
therefore sustained.”’ 

In the second decision, No. 3882, the complaint was that a position 
was improperly filled without bulletining. Two men were employed 
in the value devartanent of the company, at Thirteenth and Canal 
Streets, Chicago. The starting time of a certain employee was 
changed from 7 a. m. to 9 a. m. and his former position was given to 
a junior employee. ‘The employees claimed that the position left by 
the senior employee should have been bulletined as vacant under 
rule 10, given before. 

The carrier stated that no grievance had been presented by any 
employee, no dispute existed, and there was no evidence of dissatis- 
faction on the part of any employee. It therefore requested the 
board to decline to assume Nittediction of the dispute on the ground 
that no dispute existed. 

The board, however, thought otherwise and sustained the claim of 
the employees. 


Transfer 
|X DECISION No. 3883, issued July 28, 1925, the question involved 
a reduction of pay following a transfer. At the St. Paul Union | 


Depot there were two night positions, that of inside baggage foreman 
rated at $4.86 a day, and that of outside baggage foreman rated at 
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$4.98 a day. The latter was properly bulletined and bid in by the 
inside baggage foreman. Then the former position was bulletined 
and bid in by the outside baggage foreman. Then the company 
transferred the former rates of pay; in other words, the two men 
practically exchanged positions but each kept his former rate of pay, 

The employees contended that the reduction of pay of the outside 
baggage foreman was in violation of rule 20 of the agreement, which 
forbade changing the rate of pay of any position except after negotia- 
tion with the union, and also of rule 57, which provided that positions 
should be rated and the transfer of rates from one position to another 
should not be permitted. 

The carrier states that the transfer of the incumbents of these positions from 
one to another was due to the fact that one of them was not qualified to efficiently 
perform the work to which he was assigned and that the transfer was made in thie 
interest of the employees involved, as well as in that of efficient operation. It 
argues that it is within its rights in taking this action, the assertion being made 
that it first applied rule 20, which created new positions, and then applied rule 
10, which provides for the bulletining of new positions. It claims that it did not 
violate rule 57 as charged by the employees; further, that rules 20 and 58 are 
strictly applicable to the change, and that the assignment of men as the result 
of same is proper. y 


The board, however, sustained the claim of the employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1925 


States increased 0.8 per cent in August as compared with July; 
aggregate earnings of employees increased 1.8 per cent; and per 
capita earnings increased 0.9 per cent. The easing off of the vaca- 
tion season and the completion of inventory taking and repairs 
account for these increases, which indicate a return to conditions 
revailing in June. 
These unweighted figures, presented by the Department of Labor 
- through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on reports from 
9021 establishments in 52 industries covering 2,731,106 employees 
whose combined earnings during one week in August were $71,311,267. 
The same establishments in July reported 2,708,511 employees and 
total pay rolls of $70,066,226. 


Comparison of Employment in July and August, 1925 


Fe States incren in the manufacturing industries of the United 


‘THE volume of employment was increased in August in 6 of the 9 

geographic divisions and the earnings of employees were 
increased in 7 divisions. The East South Central States show 
the greatest increases in both items—3.4 per cent and 6.8 per cent, 
respectively—followed by the South Atlantic, the East North Central, 
the New England, the West North Central, and the West South 
Central States in the order named. The Middle Atlantic States 
dropped 0.6 per cent of their employees but — 1 per cent in 
pay-roll totals, while the Mountain and Pacific States show both 
decreased employment and decreased pay-roll totals. 

Considering the 52 industries by groups, 10 of the 12 groups show 
increased employment in August and larger pay-roll totals, the 
leather group leading all others with an increase of 5.1 per cent in 
employment and an increase of more than double that amount in 
employees’ earnings. The paper and tobacco groups show small 
losses in employment and the vehicle group a decrease of 1.3 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. This last decrease was due entirely to part-time 
work during the period in a few large automobile plants, owing to 
unusual circumstances. 

Thirty-one of the 52 separate industries gained employees in 
August and 33 gained in employees’ earnings. The pottery and 
stove industries made a good recovery from their July losses, which 
had been excessive this year. Pottery gained 32 per cent in employ- 
ment and 44 per cent in pay-roll totals and stoves gained 15 per cent 
and nearly 20 per cent in the two items, respectively. Fertilizers, 
boots and shoes, confectionery, carriages, and agricultural imple- 
ments also show substantial gains. 

A decreased volume of employment of 9 per cent is shown in the 
piano. and organ industry, while machine tools, rubber boots and 
shoes, and ice cream show smaller losses, although they were over 
5 per cent each. 

or convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at - 
the foot of the first and scond tables. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 


Industry 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number on pay roll 


WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1925 








July, 
1925 


|, August, 


1925 


Per 
cent 
of 


Amount of pay roll 





July, 
1925 


August, 
1925 





Food and kindred products _- 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products__- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Cae Wee ..:..6. 6st encecs- 
Woolen and worsted goods__- 
Carpets and rugs_........... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles- 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s. --_..-.-- 
Millinery and lace goods____- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork -_____--- 
Foundry and machine-shop 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 


Lumbe and its products 
Lumber, sawmills......-.-.- 
Lumber, millwork 
3 Eee Sa eS oe 


Leather and its products__ _- 
j> ESRC eee ee If 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Pape: and pulp 
Péperi bums. ki els. 
Printing, Dook and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied prod- 

SMAPS UE SESE LE ee BEES EL aS 

RON TEES. oceans 
Fertilizers 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware_ 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes __._..__ 


ee for land transporta- 

on 

Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons -----_-- 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 





963 
204 
69 


188 





502 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


186, 844 


75, 919 
24, 846 

9, 516 
14, 434 
51, 636 
10, 493 


533, 234 
177, 802 
74, 898 
57, 348 
65, 091 
21, 028 
28, 288 
59, 186 
21, 552 
16, 192 


11, 849 


585, 447 
265, 512 
17, 030 


194, 497 
29, 865 
23, 703 


41,479 
13, 361 


194, 414 
109, 356 
33, 108 
51, 950 


115, 153 
25, 428 
89, 725 


147, 723 
53, 431 
15, 998 
35, 694 
42, 600 


72, 947 
20, 761 

5, 466 
46, 720 


106, 806 
26, 243 
34, 282 
9, 452 
36, 829 


13, 228 
13, 228 


41, 388 


8, 619 
32, 769 


487, 157 
313, 132 
2, 609 
17, 438 


153, 978 





188, 205 


75, 860 
27,770 

9, 023 
14, 496 
50, $28 
10, 218 


536, 882 
178, 584 
75, 157 
58, 242 
65, 210 
21, 355 
28, 055 
60, 562 
20, 899 
16, 743 
12, 075 


586, 598 
265, 591 
16, 961 


193, 290 
30, 846 
22, 070 


42, 552 
15, 388 


195, 566 
108, 524 
33, 376 
53, 666 


121, 029 
25, 890 
95, 139 


147, 219 
53, 072 
16, 108 
35, 512 
42, 527 


74, 490 
20, 653 

6, 613 
47, 224 


108, 891 
26, 337 
33, 625 
12, 483 
36, 446 


13, 405 
13, 405 


41, 087 


8, 735 
32, 352 


492, 184 
318, 147 
2, 960 
17, 047 


154, 030 
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, 437, 175 
538, 133 
652, 348 

1, 464, 448 
329, 224 
402, 819 
238, 787 


16, 331, 624 
7, 376, 138 
459, 118 


5, 525, 216 
730, 200 
712, 520 


1, 175, 682 
352, 750 


4, 193, 026 
2, 249, 511 

795, 837 
1, 147, 678 


2, 591, 707 
614, 928 
1, 976, 779 


4, 523, 146 
1, 351, 556 

344, 589 
1, 169, 153 
1, 657, 848 


2, 133, 025 
527, 705 
112, 272 

1, 493, 048 


2, 702, 858 
753, 179 
861, 574 
226, 286 
861, 819 


280, 866 
280, 866 
710, 497 


135, 338 
575, 159 


15, 221, 284 
10, 346, 489 


? 


514, 065 
4, 302, 967 





ai 


$4, 737,138 | + 


1, 892, 576 | 
494,888 | 4 
308, 106 


313, 378 | 


10, 562, 978 | 
2, 810, 689 
1, 355, 201 | 
1, 263, 124 | 
1, 403, 213 | 

550, 143 | 
651, 180 
1, 535, 232 
315, 273 | 
431, 186 | 
247, 737 | 


16, 863, 464 | 
7, 781, 914 | 
455, 371 


5, 516, 923 
774, 669 


673, 291 


1, 239, 145 
422, 151 


1, 244, 837 


2, 871, 860 
648, 831 
2, 223, 029 


4, 532, 305 
1, 371, 603 

352, 911 
1, 160, 606 
1, 647, 185 


2, 218, 120 
514, 042 
127, 968 

1, 576, 110 


2, 861, 313 
780, 305 
865, 182 
326, 077 
889, 749 





308, 601 
308, 601 


718, 853 
137, 210 


581, 643 


| 
15, 018, 861 
10, 081, 020 


64, 703 | +12. 


} 
507, 760 | 


4, 365, 378 | +1. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1925—Continued 











| 


| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- 

Industry | lish- 
| ments July, August, be July, August, 

1925 1925 1925 1925 








$6,292,727 | $6, 353, 042 
622, 034 669, 509 


2, 546, 943 2, 539, 121 
192, 674 177, 729 
358, 541 344, 430 

1, 860, 193 1, 882, 565 
712, 342 739, 688 


2, 768, 511 | 2, 731, 106 | +6.8 | 70,066,226 | 71, 311, 267 


} 

Miscellaneous industries 224, 170 225, 550 
Agriculturai implements 22, 701 24, 026 
Electrical machinery, appa- | 
ratus, and supplies 90, 497 91, 623 
Pianos and organs 37 7, 033 6, 400 
Rubber boots and shoes ---__| 15, 356 14, 486 
Automobile tires j 61, 793 63, 094 
Shipbuilding, steel. __.____- 26, 790 25, 921 
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Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


-* 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | | 
New England 7 , 376, 014 381, 470 | 
Middle Atlantic 2, 26 801, 368 | 796, 524 | 


| $8, 927, 782 
| 

East North Central : 877, 625 | 891, 115 | 
' 


21, 574, 562 


West North Central 5E 144, 325 146, 049 | 
South Atlantie 228, 660 
East South Central 90, 058 
West South Central____________- 67, 324 
Mountain. ._____- ele. . Se 26, 708 | 
Pacific 96, 429 | 


2, 708, 511 | 2, 731, 106 | +0. 


1, 451, 239 
702, 852 
2, 574, 235 


71, 311, 267 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 


June 15, 1925_.__.-- wi ort | ‘ 2 $232, 787, 616 
July 15, 1925 . 2 238, 444, 620 














? Amount of pay roll for 1 month, 


Comparison of Employment in August, 1925, and August, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in August, 1925, increased 8.4 per cent as com- 

pared with August, 1924; pay-roll totals increased 12.4 per cent; 

and per capita earnings increased 3.7 per cent. These percentages 

are based on reports from 8,029 identical establishments in the two 
years. 

In this comparison, over a period of 12 months, gains in employments 
ranging from 2.4 per cent in the Pacific States to 14.5 per cent in the 
East North Central States, are shown in 7 of the 9 af By hie divi- 
sions, with corresponding gains in pay-roll totals, while the Moviitain 
States and West South Central States show decreases in both items. 

As in July, the food group of industries alone of the 12 groups 
shows a falling off in employment and in pay-roll totals, and again 
the increases in the remaining groups were for the most part excep- 
tionally large, the vehicle group, for example, having gained 15.6 per 
cent in employment and 20.2 per cent in pay-roll totals in the year’s 
time, while the textile group shows gains of 9.8 per cent and 14.5 | 
per cent, respectively, in the two items. 

_ The volume of employment was increased in 40 of the separate 
industries and the aggregate earnings of employees were increased in 
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42 industries. Again these increases were of remarkable size. Rub- 
ber boots and shoes gained over 60 per cent in each item, agricul- 
tural implements gained nearly 40 per cent in employment and nearly 
50 per cent in employees’ earnings, automobiles gained over 30 per 
cent in each item, while the hosiery and machine-tool industries 
gained over 20 per cent each in employment with increases nearly 
twice as great in pay-roll totals. ) 
The most pronounced backward tendency in this comparison was 
in the piano and organ industry, the percentage decreases being 1° .() 
in employment and 14.7 in employees’ earnings. Very much smaller 
losses in both items, were registered in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing, sugar-refining, car-building and repairing, flour, and baking 
industries. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1925 





— 
Number on pay roK | Amount of pay roll 


Industry 


| tab- 


Es- 





lish- 
ments 


August, 
1924 


August, 
1925 


Per 


cent | 


3b 
change — 





August, 
1925 





Food and kindred ucts___ 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ng- 





Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods. _.............ci 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods- -| 

Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles _| 


Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


fron and steel and their pred- 
ucts 


Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills. 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Paper and printing __: 


Paper and pulp 
Pa 


Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 





30 
80 
232 
74 
155 
73 


1, 356 
197 
122 


628 
54 
150 





176, 086 


80, 446 
26, 164 
6, 611 
12, 947 
40, 271 
9, 647 


466, 649 
160, 315 
59, 866 
47, 032 
58, 243 
19, 610 
23, 915 
53, 748 
17, 584 
15, 034 
11, 302 


507, 314 


230, 174 
16, 010 


161, 682 


27, 994 
18, 113 


38, 373 
14, 968 


180, 103 





169, 181 


75, 860 
26, 007 
6, 645 
12, 549 
39, 012 
9, 108 


512, 199 
170, 710 
73, 138 
55, 852 
60, 039 
21, 355 
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$4, 359, 434 


1, 977, 412 
478, 318 
211, 266 
347, 777 

1, 052, 900 
291, 761 


8, 792, 444 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


WEEK EACH IN AUGUST, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1925—Continued 
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———— -_--_ ++ -— - —— —_— - = if - a eee 
Es. Number on pay roll | Por Amount of pay roll Per 
tab- |— cent ———| cent 
nee lish- | August, | August, |, %! August, August, of 
ments 1924 1925 wtir 1924 1925 change 
wet i Le | 544 95, 178 98,359 | +3.3 | $2,458,329 | $2,608,535 | +6.4 
Comet ..- dees ee t-- 73 23, 847 | 24,081 | +1.0 696, 007 721, 013 +3. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.| 304 29,037! 29,191 | +0.5 753, 722 769,209 | +21 
Potter Wisp =. cc pbu-~- tne 48 11, 923 11, 380 | —4.6 291, 485 296,501 | +1.7 
| ee  —  ~ ee 119 30, 371 33, 707 |+11.0 717, 115 $21,812 | +146 
Metal produets, other than | 
iron and steel____...-_-_.-_-___| 42 11, 786 12,988 | +9.8 249, 879 292,224 | +16.9 
Stamped andenameled ware.| 42 11, 736 12,938 | +9.8 249, 879 292,224 | +16.9 
Tobacco products __________._- 177 39, 333 40,158 | +0.8 692, 486 702,837 | +15 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
bacco and snuff a ae 34 8, 873 8,735 | —1.6 141, 991 137, 210 —3.4 
Cigars and cigarettes _______. 143 30, 960 31,423 | +1.5 550, 495 565, 627 +2.7 j 
be gs os ca ae | 881 413, 443 477,824 +-15.6 12, 160, 929 14, 614, 548 | +20.2 
on uhm» - &~ ¢2600 tee 86. tame Coe | , ’ ° pt J ’ > ? . 
Automobiles....._.____.-.--- | 189 | 241,217| 313,853 |+30.14 7,275,230] 9, 958,152 | +36.9 
Carriages and wagons ------_-| 37 | 1,942 | 2, 285 |+17.7 42, 922 52, 143 | +21. 6 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad__..._..___- | 184 | 15, 512 14,727 | —5.1 456, 211 436,279 | -—44 
Car building and repairing, | j 
steam-railroad _.___._...._- 471 | 154,772 146,959 | —5.0 4, 386, 566 4, 167, 974 —5.0 
Miscellaneous industries __-_- 349 189, 844 218, 310 |+-15.0 5, 232, 289 6, 151,470 | +17.6 
Agricultural implements.__-_- 87 17, 041 23, 582 |+38. 4 446, 919 660, 202 +47.7 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies -- ---_-_-_- 114 | 86, 162 | 88, 281 | +2.5 2, 317, 838 2, 447, 754 +5. 6 
Pianos and organs__..__...-- 32 6, 820 5, 962 |—12.6 194, 105 165, 629 | —14.7 
Rubber boots and shoes -- __- 10 8, 982 14, 486 |+61.3 210, 550 344, 430 | +63. 6 
Automobile tires -_.--_.___-- 67 | 47, 855 60, 312 428. 0 1, 396, 580 1, 803, 435 | +29. 1 
Shipbuilding, steel ---.-..._- 39 22, 984 25, 687 \+1 18 666, 297 730, 020 +9. 6 
NE Dvn catedanceocnes 8,029 | 2,396,113 | 2, 597, 257 +8.4 | 60,415,798 | 67,925,806 | +12.4 
' ! i 








GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 




















Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 

























New England...........-------. 1,025 | 330,568 | 350,860] +6.1| $7,602,464 | $8,342,914] +97 
Middle Atlantic.......... 2076 | 725,828 | 763,014] +5.1| 19,230,480 | 20,861,225] +85 
East North Central............, 2.188 | 755,113 | 864,968 |+14.5 | 20,995,500 | 25,251,877 | +20.3 
West North Central_____________! 727 129, 181 137, 318 | +6.3 3, 140, 242 3, 351, 737 +6. 7 
I I i | $46 201, 629 219, 672 | +8.9 | 3, 649, 324 4, 106, 555 | +12.5 
East South Central... ......... 344|  79,680| 87, +99) 1494435| 1,702,245 | +13.9 
West South Central........... | 934] 65,812| 641364; —22/ 1412669] 1,304,817] —1.3 
te ene alae aaa } 117 23, 755 22,947 | —3.4 | 621, 040 610, 783 —1.7 
ap ea | 422] 84,547 | 86,548] +24) 2,269,684 | 2,308,658 | +1.5 

a eidahanapecat ta 8,029 | 2,396,113 | 2,597,257 | +8.4 | 60, 415,798 | 67,925,806 | +124 


























Employment on Class I Railroads 
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1, 756, 
1, 779, 222 


1 $229, 429, 757 
1 238, 414, 620 
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1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month, 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings increased in August as compared with July 
in 37 of the 52 industries here considered and decreased in the 
remaining 15 industries. 

The largest increase—9.1 per cent—was in the pottery industry an; 
indicates a resumption of operations after the rather general closing 
in July. Fourteen other industries show largely increased per capita 
earnings, starting with stamped and enameled ware with an increase of 
8.4 per cent and followed by steel shipbuilding, boots and shoes, iron 
and steel, furniture, hosiery, petroleum refining, glass, cane-sugar 
refining, stoves, leather, silk goods, women’s clothing, and cemeni— 
the increase in the last-named industry being 3.2 per cent. 

There were only two large decreases in per capita earnings—5.8 per 
cent in fertilizers and 4.1 per cent in the automobile industry. The 
first was due to taking on a large number of low-paid laborers, and the 
second to the partial closing during August of a few large plants, 
owing to unusual circumstances. 

Comparing per capita earnings in August, 1925, and August, 1°24, 
increases are shown in 44 industries and decreases in the remaining §. 
The very large increases were 16.2 per cent in hosiery, 12.9 per cent in 
carpets, 11.8 per cent in machine tools, and 10.5 per cent in hardware. 
The one large decrease in this 12-month period was 5 per cent in the 
woolen and worsted goods industry. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST, 1925, WITH JULY, 1925, AND 
AUGUST, 1924 


—————————— ——————————————— = ——-- — - - _—— ———————— 





Per cent of Per cent of 
change, August, change, August, 
1925, compared 1925, compared 

with— with- 
Industry 





July, | August, |! July, |August, 
1925 1924 1925 | 1924 








+6.5 || Pianos and organs_.---.-.-...--.- 
+6. 6 | Car building and repairing, elec- | 
—20 || trietailroad____...........-.-.- 
+3.3 |; Confectionery 
+3.7 || Carpets and rugs___....._..------ 
+2.3 || Dyeing and finishing textiles____- 
+16. 2 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
+3. 1 
+3. 3 
+1 Chewing and smoking tobacco 
+3.2 


SRE Teekay. Bylstereenanaeer a 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Shipbuilding, steel 

Boots and shoes_._..-..--....---- 
Iron and steel 

Furniture 

Hosiery and knit goods 
Petroleum refining 
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Cotton goods _.........--.....--.- 
Baking 


Silk goods 
Printing, book and job 


Clothing, women’s 
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Printing, newspapers : 
Slaughtering and meat packing_ -- 
Automobile tires 

Shirts and collars 

Carriages and wagons 

Lumber, sawmills 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 

Hardware 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Clothing, men’s 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Paper and pul 

Millinery and 
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Woolen and worsted goods 
Automobiles 


Agricultural implements 

Paper boxes 

Lumber, millwork 

Machine tools 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions for 
July and August, 1925, increases areshown in August in seven divisions, 
the largest percentage increases—3.3, 2.1, and 2—being in the East 
South Central, South Atlantic, and West South Central States in 
the order named. The Middle Atlantic States show an increase of 
1.6 per cent, and small decreases are shown in the far Western States. 
When comparing August, 1925, with August, 1924, substantial in- 
creases are shown in seven divisions, a small increase in one, and a 
decrease of 0.8 per cent in the Pacific Division. 










COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST, 1925, WITH JULY, 1925, AND 
AUGUST, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


















| Per cent of change, Au- 
gust, 1925, compared 
with— 







Geographic division 
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; ihak IES ook, SO Se inde Db aw op dibewkdbiigee iat db nennbnaepemuaell +3.3 +3.6 
— — (“‘(aiéiéi a ee eS ee ae ae eee gs | CR e ee SEs Si) eet; +2. 1 +3. 3 
< West Gouuemeenmecs He eke iD. See Sees +2.0 +0.9 
* Middle Atdamtic...-.......-2...-.- ce ey & Ser Se See 6! eee eee eee +16 +3. 2 
: ee RR Re O'S Sy. os ee | ee S|) i eee ee +0.9 +0. 4 
j New England.........-- Ce ee renee sy. gS gk | EES LAE S E Y +0. 4 +3. 4 
a Wat Weekes mneess wk 8 nn eS este cul OH... es SEG +0.4 +5.0 
is Pacifie 6 we meSSSes ob Sbbe So 6 cobb eo See ase Ee cece cet occ neebeoscsooesocccce Geb bb 6660660 —0. 1 —0. 8 
RE ee Sere ey See See a Te ee —0.6 +18 


Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 7,193 establishments show 

that in August those establishments in operation were workin 
an. average of 94 per cent of full time and employing an average o 
85 per cent of a full normal force of employees. This is an increase 
over July of 2 per cent in the average percentage of full-time worked 
and of 4 per cent in the average of full-capacity operation, the leather 
and textile industries showing the most marked improvement. 

One per cent of the a gia, establishments were idle, 68 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 31 per cent on a part- 
time schedule, while 45 per cent had a full normal force of employees 
and 53 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 










FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1925 




























































s 
| Per cent of | 4 Per cent of | A 
Establishments || establish- | per cent || establish- | Der cent 
reporting ments of full |) ments of full 
| operating— time | Operating— | capacity 
operated || operated 
Industry | in estab | in estab- 
. n ish- . 
sete a Full | Part | ments | Rs Lowel canes ments 
her idle time | time a ty ity aga 
Food and kindred products_____- 975 1 | 63 36 s9 45 54 M 
Slaughtering and meat packing-- 49) hisn-<<i. 49 51 88 13 &7 75 
Confectionery.............------ 208 1 53 46 90 14 85 73 
seo Ry aa | ae BX 12 98 44 6 92: 
et disslCwsccuscoxd 275 1 41 58 76 51 47 83 
em, 2 RR RR aS 344] () 82 18 96 63 36 91 
Sugar refining, cane_..........-- MW teocsccc= t — 70 30 93 60 40 89 
































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC, 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1925—Continued 







































































| 
Per cent of v | Per cent of | A voracga 
Establishments || establish- aaaeit | establish- pina 
reporting ments of full ments of full 
operating— ee | operating— | capacity 
opera operated 
Industry | in stab- | in estab- 
- lish- 
| — Full | Part | ments |, pee lone ments 
ber | idle time | time a” ity ity | 5 “ 
} 
Textiles an¢ their products______- 1, 364 2 65 33 93 } 45 53 | 86 
Cena SUOEN.. . i iiss sncecucenns 321 5 58 38 92 | 50 45 | 89 
Hosiery and knit goods____.___- 213 | 2 66 32 93 | 51 47 86 
7 Sena 2 ee tee | eee 83 17 98 | 47 53 88 
Woolen and worsted goods____-_- 169 | 4 60 36 92 | 33 63 83 
Carpets and rugs__--..-...--..-- gg a 56 44 90 || 32 68 79 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-_-- Ot: .caaeet 37 63 90 | 21 79 81 
3 Ee ae DED teascnuns 76 24 95 || 53 47 88 
Shirts and collars--.......-...-- 51 2 76| 22 9 || 63} 35 91 
Clothing, women’s_-........---- eo 73 27 96 || i 59 83 
Millinery and lace goods ---_-__--_- 57 2 54 44 89 || 25 74 | 78 
Iron and steel and their products | 1, 293 1 68 32 4% 8631 68 78 
Co ae ears 163 2 66 31 92 | 31 67 4 
Structural iromwork_._____..-.-- ae el 84 16 98 |) 39 61 81 
P Foundry and wmachine-shop 
SS SS Eee 2. eee 67 33 94 30 7 78 
aerate. Lidc 3... des cccscocece 41 2 32 66 92 | 20 78 82 
ERODING COii a cise s be oseicen oes | 81 19 97 23 77 66 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus -__ _ | sar 70 30 95 45 55 5 
Se ee eer 75 3 39 59 85 33 64 86 
Lumber and its produets__ ____- 812 2 70 27 95 || 54 43 89 
Lumber, sawmiills_.............- 310 6 66 28 95 || 61 33 2 
Lumber, millwork AA, Bods Mestad. 207 (1) 84 16 98 | 68 32 G3 
EE ene ig aE aE 65 35 94 38 62 84 
Leather and its products________- 268 1 78 21 95 47 52 85 
EAD ee 94 1 85 14 97 40 59 85 
Boots and shoes_............__- 174 1 74 25 93 51 48 85 
Paper and printing_______________ 582 1 75 24 95 55 45 91 
ip UE ee Geel 157 1 73 25 94 52 47 93 
is Bee oe 116 1 59 41 92 39 60 R5 
Printing, book and job_._______. 90h: bisca-té3 75 25 96 49 51 89 
Printing, newspapers... ....._.- gd rere 98 2 100 90 10 99 
Chemicals and allied products___ 205 (1) 72 28 96 33 66 7! 
Chemuibetan |. 65455 3.820:3£118-s. 72 i | 71 28 95 43 56 84 
Po RSA SPE 2 a 68 32 95 | 16 84 57 
Petroleum refining. _._..__..___. we pscceis. + 16 98 | 59 41 92 
Stone, clay, and glass products__| 525 2 m| 2 93 | 57) 41 88 F 
tii Bia teniniee ciieinmeeke th. Ty = aree 86 14 9 i} .7 27 96 P 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______ 302 2 71 27 92 | 61 37 x9 P 
pe ONE | ane 46 54 88 | 44 56 86 P 
i idid. dé ncteannittiocennnntae ay 109 4 74 22 95 | 44 52 82 . 
Metal products, other than iron Gg Selle 65 | 35 9 | 35 P 
Sees = a 65 35 95 | 35 65 86 C 
Stamped and enameled ware.-__| 65 86 
Tobacco products._______________. 143 1 61 38 4 | 39 59 s6 C 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
‘ BE Bsns o-oij-o<0----0- OT | -neiek 44/ 56 s9 | 22] 78 76 A 
Cigars and cigarettes.....______- 116 2 65 34 95 43 55 88 K 
Vehicles for land transportation _ 709 () 64 36 95 56 43 87 
Atitomobiles |. --- alse 136 1 58 40 93 41 57 83 
Carriages and wagons___.._.____ 63 2 68 30 92 41 57 76 
Car building and repairing, elee- 
trie-railroad_.__._.....---.2.- ys eae a 82 18 97 68 32 4 C 
Car building and repairing, , C 
steam-railroad_.......-.......- oO) |i 58 42 95 60 40 88 ’ 
Miscellaneous industries_.________ 280 2 70 29 95 33 66 78 ( 
Agricultural os ey ait 68 3 69 28 94 31 66 rf I 
Electrical machinery, appara- I 
tus, and supplies.............. 93 1 68 31 95 33 66 83 ] 
Pianos and organs___.___-__.___- 7 67 33 94 50 50 88 I 
Rubber hoots and shoes____..__- aa 44 56 od spp edie 100 70 ( 
Automobile tires___......_..___- 52 4 65 31 93 40 56 85 ] 
Shipbuilding, steel_......_.._._- , 7 sa 96 4 100 11 89 54 
SS a 7, 193 1) 68) 8 “|| 45, 58 5 ‘ 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


89 


4 


TRI ENINE establishments in 17 industries reported wage- 


rate increases for the month ending August 15. 


These increases, 


averaging 7 per cent, affected 2,000 employees or only 18 per cent 
of the employees in the establishments concerned. 
Wage-rate decreases were reported by 68 establishments in 12 


industries. 


These decreases, averaging 9.2 


per cent, affected 25,800 


employees, or 83 per cent of the working forces of the establishments 


concerned. 


lishments of the woolen and worsted 
New England and Middle Atlantic 


Sixteen thousand of these employees were in 43 estab- 
gotds industry located in the 
tates, and over 2,600 other 


employees were in 6 establishments of the textile dyeing and finish- 


. 


ing industry located in the same States. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1925 





















































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in wage Employees affected 
rates 
Per cent of employ- 
ee: —_ 
Number ] 
Industry Total reporting In estab- | 
number | ‘#¢rease lishments, 
. ‘ or de- Range Average Total | reporting In all es- 
epert- | crease in number | increase | tablish- 
ing wage or de- | ments re- 
rates crease in | porting 
wage 
rates 
Increases 
pO Se a ee ee 417 1 11 11.0 6 5 () 
See a a... 5 a. | 193 2 5 -6 5.6 2381 68 (4) 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
POGUE. D.. 58... deeb ee --- 788 11 4 -15 8.9 159 4 (4) 
Machine tools...............--| 159 7 4. 5-10 7.9 81 9 (Q) 
Has ware... 2. 20.......abi--- 57 i 8 8.0 377 - 100 1 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus- 127 2 5 -1l1 10. 2 16 8 (1) 
Weteee... 2. ce... ... cadens 366 1 5 5.0 10 20 (}) 
Paper boxes.......-.---.------ | 152 2 5. 7- 6 5.7 23 8} (i) 
Printing, book and job____---- 230 3 3. 9-10 4.7 57 4 (1) 
Printing, newspapers _-_—__----- 203 1 4.2 4.2 60 22 (1) 
oS a See ae eee 82 1 6 6.0 26 8 (1) 
5 em Te a aes Ce 56 1 5 5.0 60 50 (1) 
Petroleum refining____.______-- 51 1 10 10.0 225 98 Q) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad____.._....__- 188 i 10 10. 0 21 75 (4) 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad__........----- 502 1 7 7.0 465 93 f 
Agricultural implements... --- 91 1 8 8.0 15 13 1) 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies.........-- 118 2 1 -5 1.8 125 G (1) 
Decreases 
Confectionery. ............---- 256 1 20 20. 0 250 14 1 
Cotton goods...............-.- 331 5 8 -10 92] 3,181 79 2 
Woolen and worsted goods. --- 184 43 5 -10 9.7) 16, 065 96 25 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ - 84 6 6. 6-10 7.8 2, 639 ~ 88 r) 
Clothing, men’s. __._...___._.- 264 2 5:0 1, 383 100 2 
ae 210 2 2. 7-10 8.5 1, 426 80 1 
umber, sawmills. .._......_-- 377 1 10 10.0 78 100 (1) 
Lumber, millwork _........._- 255 1 20 20.0 17 100 (1) 
Boots and shoes. ...._....----- 218 3 3 -12 4.5 49 4 (1) 
_ Sees 2 ARRRRT ILS ge 132 2 7 7.0 300 68 1 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. ________- 118 1 10 10. on 11 100 (4) 
Automobile tires_.........____- 69 1 10 10.0 410 100 1 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[775] 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[N DEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for August 

1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics, together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups 
of industries, appear in the following table in comparison with index 
numbers for July, 1925, and for August, 1924. 

The general index of employment for August, 1925, is 89.9 and the 
general index of pay-roll totals is 91.4. These figures mark a return, 
practically, to the conditions prevailing in June. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes, the index 
numbers of the separate industries are weighted according to the 
importance of the industries. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUs. 
- TRIES, AUGUST AND JULY, 1925, AND AUGUST, 1924 






































[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
1924 1925 
Industry August July | August 
Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll 
ment totals ment | totals | ment totals 
| 

General index. -..___._______-_- 85. 0 83. 5 89.3 | 89.6 89. 9 

Food and kindred products_________ 94. 6 95.9 89. 4 92.8 89. 9 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-___- 90. 5 89. 6 83. 4 85. 2 | 83.3 | 
eS a eee pean 85. 2 88. 3 71.8 75. 5 80. 3 
RESIS SOOT Eee aes Aa 112.4 113. 2 118.5 128. 5 112.5 
RE a a ren ae aera 94. 9 98. 4 89. 3 92.1 | 89. 7 
ET Se eae Saat: ey 100. 8 101.9 99. 9 102. 7 | 98. 3 
Sugar refining, cane...........__..- 103. 3 108. 3 103. 1 102. 5 | 100. 4 

Textiles and their products_________. 80. 9 78.4 86. 0 84.9 86. 8 
(OO eee, eee ee 74. 5 67.8 77.6 73.7! 77.9 
Hosiery and knit goods_......_____- 79. 8 75. 1 96. 0 98. 7 | 96. 3 
a re 91.2 90. 3 104. 0 108. 1 105. 7 
Woolen and worsted goods-.._..__.. 82. 3 80.7 | 85. 8 83. 1 86. 0 
Cones Sie St cng a wow 83.5 69.5 | 89. 0 83. 8 90. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.____- 84. 6 82. 6 96. 0 94, 2 95. 2 
CN 89. 3 87. 4 87.4 85. 3 89. 4 
Shirts ame@ oollers:.-' ..-....-.-..._- 69. 7 63. 1 86. 4 86. 2 83. 8 
Clothing, women’s___._........-..- 81.9 85. 1 79. 8 83. 3 82.5 
Millinery and lace goods__________- 82.3 77.3 81.3 79. 1 82.9 

Iron and steel and their products__-. 78. 9 75. 6 85. 3 84. 5 85. 3 
Eee Gar weeel.. >... «..-5..--.- 82. 1 79.4 92. 1 88, 2 92. 1 
Structural ironwork__.._......_._-- 91.9 92. 1 95. 8 100. 7 94.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

ES Se eee Caer 75. 4 70. 6 80. 3 79. 6 79.8 | 
EE Ee 5S 83. 1 79. 4 | 87.4 90. 8 90. 3 
ye Serene 68. 2 65. 4 | 86. 5 93. 2 80. 5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus__________ 94.4 93. 4 94.1 93. 8 96. 5 
| eae SSL, 5 Se Pee emer 81.3 77.3 71.0 67.6 81.7 

Lumber and its products__..______.- 92. 6 93. 1 92.8 96. 6 93. 0 
Lama ber, SAMS... . enn ccud 92. 7 92. 5 91.5 96. 8 90. 7 
Lumber, millwork -................ 97.8 101.9 101. 8 107. 1 102. 6 
I iain cnc Din nnanndiidilbond 89. 1 89. 6 91.9 89. 1 94. 9 

Leather and its products.__......... 87.3 86. 8 88. 5 85. 2 92.9 

RR ES OSE RS Pe SE 82.0 81.9 86. 5 83. 9 88. 0 
Boots and shoes._......... hiibdliecos 89. 0 88.7 89. 1 85. 7 94. 5 

Paper and printing--.___...........- 97.5 97.1 99.4 101.4 99. 1 101. 
oo ge” 8 Se eee 91.2 91.7 94. 2 95. 5 93. 6 
Eee PORE. .... 2b -canesdvceove- 96. 1 96. 4 95. 7 99. 9 96, 4 
Printing, book and job_...........- 99. 0 97.7 99. 5 101.9 99. 0 
Printing, newspaper.-.-............- 102. 5 101.9 105. 8 107.0 105. 6 106. / 

Chemicals and allied products...... 84.3 87.1 88. 9 91.6 91.4 

REE Eis 85. 1 89. 0 90. 4 94.7 90. 0 
i is ase 62.7 68. 0 67.6 75. 5 81.8 
92. 6 90.3 96, 3 92, 6 97.4 








3 
o> 
— 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, AUGUST AND JULY, 1925, AND AUGUST, 1924—Continued 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


























= 
1924 1925 
Industry August July August 
Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
Stone, day, and glass products -___. 95.9 98. i 96. 5 99.1 98. 8 105. 4 
yo ae he a eee 102. 2 106. 6 101.3 105. 0 101.7 108. 8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...-__.- 102. 9 108. 2 106. 8 111.0 104. 8 111.4 
Bet See ree SS aan ae lL 108. 2 78. 8 78.4 104. 1 113.0 
cies Kite dalled dette ely apn tiinndaele 81.4 82. 6 91.1 93.3 90. 1 96. 2 
Metal products, other than iron 
_ eres eee ee 81.0 71.9 89.8 80. 5 91.0 88. 5 
Stamped and enameled ware_...._- 81.0 71.9 89. 8 80. 5 91.0 88. 5 
Tobacco products_______..__..-...-.. 92.5 92.7 90. 7 90. 9 89.9 91.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff__.-.- squib lbp ospbek dap chivepe 94. 8 96. 7 91.7 97. 6 92.9 99.0 
Cigars and cigarettes_.............- 92.2 92, 2 90. 6 90. 1 89. 5 91.1 
Vehicles for land transportation___- 83.7 $1.6 89.9 90. 2 90. 7 89.9 
Is issn. Weidaepairdvehss dosent 83. 6 79. 0. 105.9 110. 2 107. 64 107.3 
Carriages and wagons -__........_-.. 73.7 75. 83. 7 80. 5 95. 0 90.4 
Car building and repairing, electric 
te GE CPR PSL es eee: 87.5 87.9 87.7 89.5 85.8 88. 4 
Car building and repairing, steam 
| RES E Eee e See PES ARSC EES 83.8 82.1 80.0 77.7 80. 0 78.8 
Miscellaneous industries ___________- 89. 2 82.2 90. 9 91.2 90. 2 93.1 
Agricultural implements --_______--- 66, 8 7.9 85. 4 91.7 90. 3 98. 6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
one 2 87.4 87.7 86. 5 89. 6 | 87.5 89.3 
Pianos and organs---.--....-.----- 90. 1 94.3 | 85. 0 , 86.0 | 77.4 79.3 
Rubber boots and shoes___--..---- 44.3 44.2 79.9 85. 2 | 75.3 81.9 
RS eee 98, 2 97.7 119.0 121. 5 | 121.5 122.9 
Shipbuilding, steel...........-...-- 74. 2 78. 6 86. 2 83.6 | 83. 4 86. 8 
' } 














The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to August, 1925, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to August, 1925. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO AUGUST, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 














Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
bist adlieopane~ 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5.) 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8] 87.0} 98.0) 95.4] 90.0 
SEs rea 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 82.3] 87.7] 99.6} 96.6] 91.6 

EES ee RS 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9 | 83.9 | 83.2] 101.8 | 964] 923 
PRES LE ae 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 | 84.0] 82.4) 101.8) 94.5] 92.1 
Sa ee ee 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4} 84.5] 84.3) 101.8) 908] 90.9 

sik saladiouncdomn 98.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7 | 117.9 | 84.9] 87.1 | 101.9 | 87.9] 90.1 

A Set OR 95.9} 94.9 | 110.3 | 114.274 114.6 | 110.7 | 110.0] 84.5) 86.8) 100.4) 8.8] 89.3 
ae ae" 92.9 | 95.9 | 110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 | 109.7 | 85.6) 88.0) 99.7] 85.0) 89.9 
September. ._.__ 94:9 | 98.9 | 111.4 | 110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 | 107.0} 87.0] 90.6 | 99.8] 86.7 |-..-.. 
va ee 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5} 88.4] 926) 99.3) 87.9 |-.---. 
November. ....- 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4 | 110.0 | 97.3 | 89.4) 945) 98.7] 87.8 |.----- 
December_._.... 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2] 911] 89.9) 96.6) 969) 89.4 ]--.... 
Average._| 94.9 | 97.0 | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 108.2 | 100.9 | 85.1) 88.4 | 100.0) 90.3) 90.8 
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GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIFs 
NOVEMBER, 1985, TO AUGUST, 1925 , 


{Menthly average, 1923= 100} 
































Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
512 ane ~ ane 52.1} 69.8 | 79.6} 104.2) 1266) 80.6; 71.5) 91.8) 94.5 
FRING « —nericgensi- = roan 57.8) 70.5 | 728} 95.0) 1248) 824] 76.7) 95.2} 99.4 | 
ERT ER oe og 60.0 | 73.6 | 8&2) 95.4 | 13280] 83.3) 74.2] 100.3 | 99. 

Bix chewshanesediveneres 59.7] 69.4] 888} 945) 1386] 828] 726] 101.3] 96.5 

TT ee ee Se ae 621) 75.8} O45) 96.7 | 1357} 81.8} 769} 1048) 92. 

j RS Gan * drag 62.5 | 76.1.| 94.3 | 100.2 | 1380] 81.0) 820] 1047] 87. 

ll Se BR an = ii 58.7] 73.1} 97.5 | 1025 | 1249) 76.0) 74.1] 99.9] 80. 

y RES ELAR BL 60.9 | 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 1322] 79:0) 79.3} 9:3] 83. 

September: .....-...----]-.-.--- 62.9 | 74.4 | 106.6 | 111.6 | 1282} 77.8] 827] 1000] 86.0) | 

ee RB gD 65.5 | 82.2} 110.3 | 105.5 | 1220] 76.8) 86.0) 1023] 88. 

November........-.---- 53.8 | 69:2) 87.4 | 104.1 | 111.3 | 11L3 | 77.2) 888} 101.0} 87. 

December ........-.---- 56.0} 71.0 | 87.8 | 111.2] 121.5 | 1024} 81.5] 929} 989) 917) 
Average... _.....- 54.9) G9 | 76.3 | 96.7 | 103.6 | 1259) 86.0) 79.9 / 100.0) 90.6 9,5 

} i 























Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, July, 1924, and 
June and July, ia 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
T earnings im various occupations among railroad employees 
in July, 1925, in comparison with employment and earnings 

in June, 1925, and July, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having oper- 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JULY, 1924, AND 
JUNE AND JULY, 1925 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 85 and 87] 


| 








Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 





Laborers Track and 








Month and year Co 
} Clerks fe pa Total (extra gang | roadway Total for 
: typists for group and work section group 
yp train) laborers | 





Number of employees at middle of month 











PME. cirwh ccccec hoot 166, 962 24, 967 281, 082 67,309 222, 003 
co ee 166, 624 25, 056 281,810 68,340 220, 576 
, a ee 166, 918 25, 124 | 282, 466 71,330 224, 455 
Totat earnings 
TUR, 19M... 8. dk $21, 490,750 | $3, 049, 286 | $38,095,460 | $5, 195, 648 | $16,425,656 | $38, 469, 42 
Juma, WM... coc. 21, 349, 132 3, 057, 142 | 38, 143, 053 5, 468, 393} 16,641,714 
duly, Waco. 25h 21, 660, 124 3, 078, 684 | 38,611, 518 5, 740, 192°} 16, 857, 117 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY 1924, AND 
ss JUNE AND JULY, 1925—Continued 








Maintenance of equipment and stores 























fa gman 
| |Shops,en- | laborers 
Month and year aL Skilled | gine houses, | (shops, en- Total 
Carmen | Machinists trade | power — | gine houses,) 5. ono 
helpers [| plantsand | power | ‘ soup 
stores] | plants, and 
| stores} | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
! | in ved | a. 
| 113, 844 | 60, 496 | 112, 808 | 44, 253 | 58, 184 | 516, 373 
idan MU. .2 eed 114, 546 | 60, 878 112, 637 | 42, 712 58, 789 | 518, 008 
Jal; WES; Wo..245..4... 115, 066 60, 420 112, 796 42, 662 | 59, 014 517, 921 
: ! t ; 











Total earnings 





NERD Biscay $15, $66, 333 | $9, 041, 073 | $11, 767, 722 | $4, 225,465 | $4, 658,876 | $64, 642, 323 
——.............. 16, 389, 134 | 9, 367,350 | 12,114,938 | 3,992,391 | 4,750,198 | 66, 228, 792 
~~ igeameleaeataamaes 16, 675, 358 | 9, 420,513 | 12,253,077 | 4,074,223 | 4,807,146 | 66,977, 846 





Transportation other than train and yard 


















































Transpor- 
| tation {yard 
Telegra- Truckers | Crossing masters, 
Station phers, tele- | [stations, | and bridge Total switch ten- 
: maarren phoners, j|warehouses,, flagmen Ser oe ders, and 
— and ~ an and sits hostiers} 
towermen | platforms] gatemen | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
ae ne ——— Sheen Guultiaesae Uns 
Pe eat 31, 414 26, 536 | 36, 547 23,196! 207, 613 24, 110 
June, 1925______- neta 31, 050 25, 9835 | 38, 579 22, 854 | 208, 262 23, 757 
pa re, bare 31, 065 25, 781 | 38, 170 | 22, 914 | 208, 873 23, 845 
bee ne SP ete 
Total earnings 
Mauieniuc ES Se ae 
=e ee $4, 861, 901 $3, 908, 013 $3, 367,788 | $1, 750,627 | $25, 259, 655 $4, 444, 186 
(0 ae 4,714,502 | 3, 763, 088 8, 553, 183 1, 716, 856 24, 989, 914 4, 339, 828 
July, 1925. ..........---- 4, 836,438 | 3,869,729 | 3, 585, 188 1, 730,916 | 25, 696, 652 4. 474, 597 
| | 
Transportation, train and engine 
| Road | Yard Road | Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen engineers firemen Total 
conductors and and and and for group 
flagmen | yardmen | motormen helpers : 
_ ee  * 
Number of employees at middle of month 
| 
ett Riad 2 Se 35, 519 71, 686 | 48, 415 42, 392 44, 342 305, 865 
“Cee. } RE a 35, 674 72, 023 50, 604 42, 228 43, 862 311, 055 
3 TET gt Ge 36, 070 72, 517 51, 081 42, 886 44, 416 314, 600 
Total earnings 
he ie a $8, 234, 593 | $12, 121, 771 7,907,935 | $10,710,735 | $7,944,827 | $58, 518, 591 
Jame; 1996. cis. ju... 8, 172, 794 12,052, 070 8, 2841, 777 10, 901, 342 8, 121, 146 59, 666, 009 
July, 1925 8, 571,300 | 12,640, 078 8, 608, 667 11, 465, 031 8, 535, 366 62, 449, 416 





a 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


"THE following data, received from the Bureau of Labor of (on- 
necticut, show the activities of the five public employment offices 
of that State for August, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF CONNECTICUT FOR AUGUs?D 
1925 






































ae Per cent 
A pplica Applica- | Situa- Per cent of appli- 
tions for | ,;**. : of appli- 
Sex tions for | tions ; cations 
employ- hel . a cants [ 
ment p securec placed or help 
filled 
RE ee RR HEN ARI AMO RE NL OM SRL 2, 382 1, 871 1, 620 68.0 | . . 
I i eb 8 1, 550 1, 302 1, 197 77.2 |... 
ee ere. ie ee N 3, 932 3, 173 2, 817 71.6 88,7 
lowa 


The Iowa Bureau of Labor, in its publication, the Iowa Employ- 
ment Survey, for July, 1925, reports as follows on the operations of 


~ 


the State-Federal employment service for July, 1925: 
ACTIVITIES OF IOWA STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JULY, 1925 























, Number Number 

e Registra- Jobs of persons Raced 

Sex tion for : referred | P!2 
; offered A in em- 
jobs to posi- lay 

tions | P#°) ment 
I a a a ta rt hai neo 5, 797 1, 845 1, 839 | 1, 820 
be ee na eae 1, 674 876 823 795 
| ee ee ARR PR ES 7,471 2, 721 2,662| 2, 615 














Ohio 


The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio has supplied 
the following data as ry oem the activities of the State-city em- 
ployment service of that State during July and August, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO, JULY AND AUGUST, 
1925 
































July, 1925 August, 1925 
Number Persons Number Persons 
Group Number] of pb oe reported/Number| of as | reported 
of appli- persdtis to placed in| of appli- persone - t .. placed in 
cants | applie : employ-| cants | applie he employ- 
or positions ment for positions ment 
Males: ; 
Nonagricultural er een 36, 809 | 10,626] 10,523 9,387 | 34,357; 12,490 | 12, 163 11, 063 
Farm and dairy_....___-- 533 340 360 285 361 241 224 161 
Ry a eet 37,342 | 10,966} 10, 883 9,672 | 34,718 | 12,731 | 12,387 11, 224 
WOMENS... , Socuti divi ccd 19, 210 6, 790 6, 789 5,965 | 16, 584 7, 389 7, 027 6, 087 
Grand total___......._- 56, 552 | 17,756 | 17,672| 15,637| 51,302{ 20,120| 19,414| 17,311 
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Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its periodical, the 
Oklahoma Labor Market, for August 15, 1925, gives the following 
figures as to the placement work of the public employment offices 
of that State in July, 1925, as compared with the preceding month 
and July, 1924: 


ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JUNE AND JULY, 1925, 
AND JULY, 1924 





























July, June July 

Industry 1924 1925 1925. 
Agriculture... ..---.-- ESET © Ow MEATS | eee Nett OR Nha 1, 898 3, 279 265 
EE EE roar: ER ee Eee Sp Rene EE A 52 114 122 
Ce hidk ld. be Bes. ch ce ceuida mcnmeecsemachenana 4 12 12 
Se eretirnwatnonnlnanctouceceqes pled heh in<sssnepeprocrsenteel 58 147 60 
ee SEE Tk ir) | Se es 8 ia a Fpl 905 1, 033 1, 062 
Miseeeeee iss. eo ek ‘he 8 RC. | TR. Sagi vitostyek ty ese 993 1, 814 1, 396 
Totalcil . 32. Teen ee oe ae Oe een? een eee an mA 3, 910 6, 399 2, 917 

Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania furnished 
the data given below, showing the operations of the State employ- 
ment offices for June, 1924, and June, 1925: 























Persons applying for positions: June, 1924 June, 1925 
aed ee arr ee es 8, 554 10, 724 
EA SE SOLS Saar SRR 4, 146 4, 068 
5 eens a, Pa Lee 12, 700 14, 792 

Persons asked for by employers: 
RS eS Te ee) een eee Tr 4, 669 7, 279 
toe A Le ee, CET ee keene 1, 481 1, 961 
eS, sic 5 SRA, x04 icin cele an-etiglindiationn 6, 150 9, 240 

Persons placed in employment: 

Nr ee 4, 399 6, 663 
EE ERC Ey Peres aren ee ee ee 1, 220 1, 510 
PUR ds ood S Oak anh BR occ ghucsiatinwawn 5, 619 8, 173 


Wisconsin 


The operations of the Federal-State-municipal employment service 
of Wisconsin in July, 1924, and July, 1925, are shown as follows in a 
TumeonneRp ed report furnished by the Industrial Commission of 
that State: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WIS- 
CONSIN, JULY, 1924, AND JULY, 1925 



































July, 1924 July, 1925 
Item repeats — ~ 
Males {| Females}; Total Males | Females Total 
Applications Sac I la RG 9, 574 4, 201 13,775| 11,141 4, 285 15, 426 
et pans 8, 660 3,517| 12,177] 10,366 3, 218 13, 584 
Persons referred to positions......._...__.. 8, 092 3,386} 11,478 9, 875 3, 393 13, 268 
Persons placed in employment.._________- 6, 603 2, 443 9, 046 8, 088 2, 423 10, 511 
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State Departments of Labor 
California 


THE California Labor Market Bulletin for August, 1925, issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of that State, reports as 
follows on fluctuations in number of employees and in weekly pay 
rolls in 674 California establishments between June and July, 1925: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT Of 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 674 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JUNE AND 


JULY, 1925 








Employees 


Weekly pay rol! 





Per cent 
of 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) as 
compared 
with 
June, 1925 


Num ber 


in 
July, 1925; 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. -__- 
Lime, cement, plaster __ - 

co eee aos 


‘k 
Glass 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, incliding bodies and parts...--.- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs 
Tin cans. 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop prod- 


Other sheet-metal products 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops- --- 


5 SE RE ee Fe ELTA IRI LS 


Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc... _-- 
Other wood manufactures 


Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning 
Finished leather products 
Rubber products 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives 
Mineral oil refining 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc 
Printing 
Publishing 
Other paper products 


+2. 6 


Per cent 
of 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) as 
com pared 
with 
June, 1925 


Amount 
in 
July, 1925 





$47, 051 
61, 453 
90, 969 
18, 569 





218, 042 








— = _ 
oor © eo 


SSE wor 


me 
Les gelbetae 


Koo SON SACOM w 


27, 184 
114, 954 
27, 664 
33, 917 
18, 646 
154, 881 
150, 476 
56, 768 


205, 498 
44, 727 
240, 329 











1, 075, 044 








346, 791 
277, 880 
111, 748 





736, 419 








20, 178 
8, 752 
78, 110 





107, 040 








12, 631 
588, 326 
13, 529 
43, 444 





657, 930 








51, 077 
72, 545 
66, 748 
21, 613 

















211, 983 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 674 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JUNE AND 
JULY, 1925—Continued 























































































































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
P | Per cent Per cent 
Number | of of 
of firms | increase increase 
Industry re- Number | (+) or Amount (+) or 
porting in decrease in decrease 
July, 1925) (—) as | July, 1925] (—) as 
compared compared 
with with 
| > une, 1925 P une, 1925 
| | = ; 
Textiles: 
oe Ss eieate 8 | 827 —4.2 $17, 365 | —9,3 
Other textile prodwets.__.......... 2.2.22... | 6 | 1,477 | +41 29, 394 | +1.8 
Total......- 9D EER PERE Seah : 14; 2308) +10 46,759; = 87 
Ciothing, millinery, and laundrying: | | i 
Men’s clothing ____... et < ) ee eee 22; 2,117} +.6 —1.6 
ES eS en Se ee 10 | 631 —10.7 12, 147 | —13,4 
| EES FS Re eer 74 471 +5.4 8, 713 | +6.0 
Laundrying, cleaning, and dyeing._____.._-__.) 20 | 3, 186 +4.5 71, 610 | —.5 
gy Fe I i a <r 59} 6,405! +15 138, 359 | —1.8 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: | 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables. 15 | 18,252] +1502 302,004 | +137.8 
Canning and packing of fish _._............-.-- 8 877 +56. 3 10, 438 | +87, 1 
Confectionery and ice cream________ : AES rane 28 1, 703 —4.3 42, 608 —.7 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified___....______- 5 | 555 | +2.4 12, 808 —.3 
Bread and bakery products____._.__.__._.____- 21 3, 324 | +.6 | 100, 035 +.1 
a os aa 7 5, 354 | +3. 1 133, 769 —1.8 
Slaughtering and meat products____........__- 15 2, 324 | —.9 82, 467 —1.6 
Cigars and other tobacco preducts__.___._____- 4 848; —10.1 16, 827 —2.3 
DEBE ES SPR Ee 3 405 +11.9 12,981, +381 
Dairy products____..__- aa. ow cng etveseserd 9 2, 353 +4,2 86, O67 | +3.8 
SES ae eee » 903 | —h. 8 24, 150 —4.7 
Ice manufacture_.._..._.___ coven <= CL a a 7 1, 186 | +8. 1 35, 947 +42 
Other foed products...____........22222222277 13} 2039} 41.4 23,378; +344 
bles, TOES: RR eee 143 | 39,623; +421| 883,569| 427.1 
Water, light, and power_______..__.-- wa fcc pale 4 9,213 | +51] 202,908) +48 
a CS i oe See | 13} 2177, —5.9) 64508) 43 
Total, all industries..______.......---..-..-- | 674 | 150,750) +8 8 | 4,432,80 | 43.2 





i 











Illinois 


The Labor Bulletin for August, 1925, issued by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor, contains the following data showing trend of employ- 
ment in Illinois for July, 1925: 


Industrial employment is on the down grade in Illinois. Reports to the 
Iinois Department from employers of 40 per cent of the factory workers indicate 
that for the fifth consecutive month, the employers have reduced their forces. 
The latest reduction in the factory pay rolls has carried the level of employment 
in Tilinois factories to the lowest point touched since early 1922, when the de- 
pression of the preceding year had only begun to disappear. The stage is only 
slightly below the level of a vear ago, but about 16.2 per cent below the peak of 
1923. The manufacturing establishments thus have about 120,000 fewer em- 
ployees than they had two years ago. 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN JULY, 1925, AS COMPARED 































































































WITH JUNE, 1925, AND JULY, 1924 CH! 
Per cent of change, ye 
July, 1925 July, 1925, com- 
pared with— 
Industry Wamb — 
umber 
of firms oe June, July, 
report- 1925 1924 
ing ployees 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_....-..---------- 24 1, 662 —5.4 +4.2 
ES SEES Ee 9 502 —6.2 +27, 
ON Re SES f eee 30 5, 414 +1.5 +1,2 
iisidektdeencnthawhisndheneccorsstintbanvebgrouepiitd 17 4, 969 +.3 +15, 2 
Ce SRD Pe ae aS Sa ea er ean 3 OM» 80 | 12,547 —.3 +7.6 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: oe 
Ie OO Netieen Chea Sekietsnccetesenge~~ain~owew 119 35, 470 —4.3 +9. 4 
Sheet-metal work and hardware__........------.----------- 34 8, 992 —9. 3 +9.9 
] IED Byte nnastubbbdnocoensseescoccesseccvcees 16 1, 464 —2.7 +6.3 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__-----....--------- 24 4, 408 =-4.6 +2.8 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_................--------- 20 2, 668 +0. 0 +11.2 
Capp RR OUONNE ORR 5. sik... - cnc c ence cee 14} 10,526} —10.0 ~% 4 
Automobiles and accessories__............-.---------------- 27 8, 571 —6.0 +28.5 
ee te ee Seen (ee ee 51 16, 638 +1.3 7.9 
OE le 1 Se 28 | 30,151 —3.4 —32 | 
i EE Se eae 28 7, 404 —6.0 +35. 1 
Instruments and appliances----_-___.-.-...------------------ 9 2, 105 +1.6 —21.] 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry__---------------- 15 7, 678 —.2 +50.9 
go See ee Oe Se ene Oe ___ 885 | 136, 095 —4.5 —43 
Wood products: a 
Sawmill and planing miJl products__._.-...-----.---------- 31 2, 706 —1.1 +42 
Furniture and cabinetwork -- ..-........------------------- 45 6, 081 Ll +5.0 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments __-_----.-.--- 15 2, 682 —.4 +20. 1 
Miscellaneous wood EE doa. Boscatendhecrsspenyie 21 2, 596 +12. 1 +16.9 
pS SEE eee ees | eee ae 7 677 +4.5 +15.8 
ot ee Rice biti los oawBhssccsstboooosep ees 119| 14,742 +1.4 +8, 5 
Furs and leather goods: " 
io ste nae Re eReedeaneneibeocerencce= 10 2, 035 —4.6 +37.7 
el SEES SE Se ene . 67 +1, 5 +11.3 
, PO OR a 5 aos ete sce ccdcwccccte cdnée- ooo nees-- 30 11, 611 +3.7 +15.5 
: Miscemenecus feather G00ds. 2-2. 3... = -.65- <2. 226.2... nnn a) 1, 031 —2.6 —16.2 
: m= 
q NG, BED hen 5 chide bMdpcnwdslinnccubendobiemet 56] 14,744 +1.8 +14.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. : 
EE ee SEE ERED 20 1, 951 —6.8 +23. 1 
ee ee os, cakes cupbereeelidouname as 25 2, 472 —21 +18. 5 
Ee ne bck cececenepe ee 9 4, 093 +3.0 +28. 1 
Miscellaneous chemical products-_-........-..---.----------- 9 3, 586 +1.5 +118 
PERSP Ee he, Saves were ye eet eee es ne 63 12, 102 —.2 +19. 2 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes_.-....................-..-..-- 40 4, 849 +24. 5 +30. 3 
Miscellaneous paper goods... .-....-.-.-----.----+---------- 16 1, 020 —.6 +4.6 
Job printing ____....-- Sqesegsh poset sdbectsegbcepseseesce 77 8, 750 +5.5 +6.0 
Newspapers and periodicals_.-..........-.--.-------------- 13 3, 506 —2.3 —1.4 
EE Se ee ee eee i) 1, 659 ee 0 1.3.0--.--- 
ee eh ee ee Si i 153 18, 784 +2.1 +3.7 
Textiles: 
CA. by <1 baht Lachethian deeb tubehetiboorgashh< 8 1, 28 +19.9 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. .............-.-.--- 8 2, 528 1.2 +3.7 
Teen Oe GUN. 2 iss Ws i hed Hei 7 563 +2.9 —4,9 
Total eer eee eee SSS ESE ESSE SOS ESSTET OME TOO SEE 23 4, 372 8 +25. 6 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN JULY, 1925, AS COMPARED 
WITH JUNE, 1925, AND JULY, 1924—Continued 








Industry 


July, 1925 


Per cent of change, 
July, 1925, com- 
parec. with— 





Number | Number 
offirms | ofem- 
















































































report- | ployees 1925 1924 
ing 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing-_-_---- Sihnineeeunncesasesnceoumabebeybepeees 8 11, 244 +10. 6 —9.1 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. --__........------.-.--------- 5 1, 027 +2.3 +24.0 
Overalls and work clothing. __........--.-...--.-..-.....-- 10 863 +10. 8 +1.4 
Men’s hats and caps. ........-...------------------.-<----- 2 72 —4.0 +78. 5 
Women’s clothing. _...__...__-_- simiinarenenaode-cigeenane di 19 1, 144 +23. 9 +16. 4 
Women’s underwear and furnishings. --___.........-.--_--- 8 514 —2.7 +30. 1 
Women’s hats... ..-..........- eee SER! | 7 705 —5.1 —9. 5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing__.._-.......-.-.-..--..-- 37 2, 858 +.7 +5. 3 
RO aan ie tis i Shed atcndacncwavsdueslanciageesat 96 18, 427 +7.6 —3.2 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products _ -_-....-....----.----- 20 822 +3. 5 —4,4 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_-_.-.-..-..-.--- 13 468 —16.0 —48.0 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified _.................----..-- 28 4, 419 +41 —3.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing. _____-.-_....--.-..-..-.--- 19 20, 855 —.6 —8&.6 
ig” IR” Se) SS ts) SEs a 10 3, 769 +4.9 +2.9 
Bread, and other bakery products____.-__...-..-..-------- 18 2, 931 +.8 —7.4 
CE clk os a ee oe no cc cle dnc Temcoeks 19 1, 963 —7.4 —12.7 
i | se ea et Roe) er ee 18 1, 359 +.1 +14. 6 
Cigars and other tobacco products -_ ___- SA oe VOTED UE SP tak ee © 13 1, 318 +5.9 —4,3 
No 555 ce Gael = Mt ta Sic eae dewndenaaeedds 22 377 +3.9 +119 
ke ERS EE ANS eRe oe RR ae! MSE 14 $29 opt 
, LL MS eee he oe) See ee 2 194 39, 110 +.3 —6,2 
Total, all manufacturing industries..................____- 1,169 | 271,731 —1.2 —.8 
Trade—W holesale ard retail: 
EEE eee ae ee SS eee 29 3, 085 ee, bh oe 
mi EE EEE.) s Re ee ae 5 516 +4. 0 —6.5 
ee ER ee rane meee | Ono 6 802 +2.8 +H. 9 
Po Derecdss « SUITE UA. dn Omiceonesue 5 14, 393 —5.5 —-1,2 
PO de s,<~-s5 cise FDA REEBOK cain scones 45 18, 796 —4.8 —11,3 
Public utilities: 
W ater, samme, Ond powers 2.0. Jos8 5 2i00.- 2s... 6 14, 161 —.7 —7.4 
Ee at 2 SCRBESE. chub. eb he ccd dbddece ceca i) 27, 456 +.7 +65. 0 
ene <2), SAR. oa RULE USEEAERS cc win nb ceker cadens 28 27, 410 +.9 +.1 
SE ON DUONG BOB ooo ss oo SEU is 5s ceca dediboncces 24 11, 906 +.8 +41.1 
eh ee an Sar a 71 80, 933 +.5 +1 
ee hn cc cbs INR Li cncccupepcede 47 10, 827 +9. 8 +4. 3 
Building and contracting: 
EN icn6tbchossecddercutidnatinanadiienad 110 8, 867 +9. 8 3.8 
COI er et) agile |e ee 10 518 —4.6 —36. 3 
Miscellaneous contracting. -...............-....--...-....-- 27 1, 617 —2.6 +18.5 
EE bliencthiennnmecegsseDlblUMsGbeh..occdrdbdiseronce 147 | 11,002 +7.1 —3.0 
I oc ncinmecnandllbtliinascossencsdesocen 1,479 | 392, 820 =. 7 +.3 
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Iowa 


The following data on employment conditions in Iowa for July. 
1925, as compared with the previous month, were given in the low, BF the 
Employment Survey, published by the bureau of labor of that State [RR Ste 








































































































for July, 1925: em 
CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JUNE TO JULY, Ivy EM 
Empleyees.on | Employees og 
pay roll | pay rolj 
July, 1925 July, 1925 
™ H ; f 
— Per cent «veg Per cont 
of in- Oot in- 
of crease /[ of crease 
Industry firms (+) or + Industry firms aoe 
, Ae decrease ag decrease 
port- Num-| (—) as port- o-¥ (—) * 
ing ber com- ing er cin, 
pared pared Pg 
with | with 
June, June, Bak 
1925 | 1925 Bev 
Ans Boe 
— ' : _ Box 
FPeod and kindred products: || Leather products: Bos 
Meat packing. -_.....--- 6 | 4,805 —7.7 Saddlery and harness_ - 4 131 +36 Bra 
OUR. eee cnc phitti-cie 2| 288 +5. 9 | Fur goods and tanning, Bri 
Flour and mill preducts 4] i15 +7.8 also leather gloves..... 3] 162 +49 Bru 
Bakery products._.-..- 7 825 —1.7 | — Cat 
Confectionery .___...--- 7 181 0 | RE IRE ee 7 283 +123 B Ch 
Poultry, produce, but- ee & Clo 
EES | a ae 9 982 —.8 | Paper products, printing, Clo 
Sugar, syrup, starch, and publishing: Con 
ucese__ ee 4 759 | —3.4 Paper and paper prod- Cot 
Other food products, i WCB ssid sae Beate 5} 345 +9. 5 Fer 
I OO ia iis etic! 6 560 | +60.0 Printing and publish- Fot 
_—}——_— MAB. nennonsecniiithint 16 | 2,240) +10 For 
oe ae 45/)8,515) —2.5 || - Fu 
= = | See” 24 | 2, 585 +2 Fu 
Textiles: | a Gis 
; Clothing, men’s__.._.-- 1) | 1, 031 —.9 || Patent medicines_......-_-} 7 321 +3 Ice 
Millimery ............-- 2} 177] +99 ——= Is Les 
Clothing, women’s, and || Stone and clay products: | | e 
H woolen goods__._-._-- 2 485 | +1.1 5 Cement, plaster, gyp- Le 
Gloves, hosiery, awn- | heat Bes ee oe 9 | 2,482 +1,3 Ms 
ings, ete... ...-..- 6| 724| +15) Brick and tile (clay)..{ 16 | 1,155} 9 +35 HS, 
Buttons, pear] __......- 9 869 | —13. 5 | Marble and granite, i 
i] crushed rock, and | He 
7. 4-2-4 H-| & | 3, 286 | —3.3 i ONO cnn ncaa -| 38 100 +2.0 Ru 
Inon and steel work: i Ce ee 23| 3,737) +21 Ps 
Foundry and machine i | = Sil 
shops (general classi- ! Tohacco, cigars............ 5 | B48 { +3.) a} 
Siestion) ._.........- 34 | 4,572 +3. 6 i in| — Sts 
Brass and bronze prod- | Railway ear shops...--.-..) 6} 8,958} +1.! Ti 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- = To 
Es hank dsb ss 5 579 —.9 || Various industries: | Mi 
Automobiles, tractors, Brooms and brushes. ~~ 5 156 | -6,0) 
, engines, etc... _....--- 3 | 1,653 +2.2 Ramndrees......<.6<....- 5 228 | —| oud 
; Furmnees.......-2.--..- 6; 513 +49 Mercantile... __ 7\2504|) -13 ; 
i ee. oe 4 358 0 | Publie service._........ 2 302 | +i. 1 
Agrieultural "ie: (as ae ey CO eee 3 178 | 7.0 
ments... .... ieomennees 11 | 1, 201 +.7 Wholesale houses.--...| 21 | 1,191 | 1.0 
Washing machines___.- 7 | 1,900 42.3 Commission houses....| 11 411 | +41 
. Other industries... ...- 16} 1,882; —i.5 
‘ DR . edicn coninnien 70 \10,776| +26 = 
j | WORE Goo acs ce 70 | 6, 887 | —1.9 
Lumber products: fom 
Millwork, interiors, ete. 15 | 1,899 +1.2 Grand total_........- 322 |48, 859 | - 
Furniture, desks, ete__- 7| 809 —1.2 | 
Refrigerators........... 3; 168 +10. 5 | | 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
BES oS cnnsupntionnon 4 162 +.6 | 
Carriages, wagons, 
truck bodies.._.____. 4 125 -+9.6 
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Maryland 


- The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland has furnished 

» the following data on changes in volume of employment in that 

a State from July to August, 1925, for establishments with over 48,000 
employees and having a weekly pay roll of nearly $1,200,000: 


EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AS 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1925 






































. Employment Pay roll 
Number |--—— cece 5 mene: ieee 
— Per cent of, | Per cent of 
- increas | 4 ac 
Industry ments | Number “ . " —— 
. report- | ofem- | 4, Pvt. vase AMount,! og 7) a 
ing af ployees, (—) ’| August, |? ee tony 
bot August 1925 | Br, 
, oe” as com- 1 as com- 
months 1925 pared with | pared with 
July, 1925 | July, 1925 
| | - | } 
Di ricimmnrenmalgsensssusicseshisacseosenis 5 | 517 =2.7| 15,714 | ~£,¢ 
Beverages ape out Es See : bo — 13. : mS a —i44 
oots and Shoes - - - - - sa eatmnier edie aeimpeaabaiad éoabheseaaaer 9 | 1,11 9} 22,941 +18. 7 
ee eee is S.-i ace 9° 503 oe 0 7, 086 Ye i 
IE EE a a selects 7) 467 —6.3 | 8, 138 —6.5 
5 om and — ONE © Ee PY Gar See iajeteleteb 4 2, 703 —2.4 63, 510 —490 
ili dca tideancndupececonctocccase 6 852 —.9 22, —.1t 
Brushes..-..---.----- Ls NOE Le RE BEET 6 949 +10 16,915 +6.8 
Se ne ip le aa dosti 5 fp +2.7 ss Toa 
9 ETE Fh iS a eS of Reece i: 5 | 1, 135 +1.7 a +2. 
| = Clothing, men’s outer garments____.__.__..____- 6 | 2, 598 +15 68, 883 | +9. 5 
Clothing, women’s outer garments... .___.....-- 7 2, 075 +2.9 32, 625 | +4.9 
ck cece ahe amcaionn 7} 78 +35. 5 10, 985 | +247 
Vo 8S ee a ane 6 | 2, 098 +5. 6 34, 659 | +19.9 
5 a ee ae 5 | 635 +1.4 i4, 308 | —,9 
pS BE ee Saeeee 3 | 125 —1.6 3, 085 +45 
4 CU BG Es ee mene 12 | i, 384 +3. 4 33, 360 +1.2 
vis Furnishing goods, met ’s---..-... aaneee ES apt da 7 2, 559 —8.6 26, 117 —24.7 
Se 2 aenanee aes 10 | 873 +6. 3 17, 955 +13.6 
URE Sl RS a 4 | 725 —8.9 12, 885 | —22, 2 
NE a os oo das spain his wipe pane 3 | 214 —17.8 6, 871 —1.2 
SE o---2-<-2-=r->~~—T0r ~~~ ---- 2 =~ a = pe RR +15. 1 
SE SE SS SE an eens —3. 0 | _— 
2” = lg a Na 9! 686 “R81 1n746 “38 
3 Mattresses and EE ED Beko ee 3 | 54 —8, 5 | 1, 286 —10,2 
¥ rw SO? ui iy kami : = —3.2' Il, a 33 
ie en mena ob cr aansoandecacwae 3 | —.3/ 22,371 6 
os 5 a at veeto aay) Mag 733 
nl) n Dn GP entdas &@ ae Gow Go « @ @ « oo He ooo ode ° a 5 en 
~~ [B® Rubber tire manufacturet =. 1} 2401 —.5 | 161,547 +3.5 
) | > ns SS ea See een 3 681 —1.5 19, oo ry 
6 GS NR ep a 5 7 41.5 10,686 | 6. 
3 _. 8 2 a Se 3 | 581 +3.7 8, 639 | +5.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing._._._-_.......--- 3 | 940 —3.7 24, 493 | —2.0 
7 Stamping and enameled ware_.._.__.........---- 5| 1,174 +29) 21,800 | +24 
cS i a a Sa Rees 4 | 3, 383 +10. 1 72, 119 | +10. 5 
gl a 8} 1,119 +44 15, 825 | +41 
: Cee nl nn seedeoesnae 19 4, 039 +11.5 79, 869 +7.0 
+ 1 Pay roll period one-half month. 
7.0 
10 
i, | 
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The Department of Labor of the State of New York reports as 






follows on changes in employment and pay rolls in factories in that 
State in July, 1925, as compared with the preceding month and with 


The data are based on reports from a list of about 1,709 


factories, with 485,870 employees in July, and a weekly pay roll for 


the middle week of July of $13,593,718. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN 1,700 NEW YORK STATE FACTORIgEe 
FROM JUNE TO JULY, 1925, AND JULY, 1924, TO JULY, 1925 we 








Industry 


——__ 
— 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





June to July, 1925 


July, 1924, to July, 
1925 ; 





t 








| 
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Employ-| » Employ- 
ment Pay roll ment 
! 

 sapaemte toes ed faa ane ne ea tool gee oe 
9 |) i a = y . —io. 0 
lela alain Mite en aaa ose pene ba Shenae oes kage aber —1.3 —5.1 —13, 2 
RRR a EG Beh EE Bihan SES Se SEE RS STs — 24. 6 —19.8 +8. 0 
Pig iron and Pome | Ft lhe FR RS ES a —3.9 —4.0 +35. 6 
Structural and architectural iron work _------..---------------- +.8 | +1.0 +9.7 
i nen a aie a SEER aa Ay ec a Bapesely o> +2. 7 | +2.7 +14.3 
in lin Oe -10.2; —122 +8.3 
iach des Aerangh oxvantnun deacons’: —21.0) -2.5} +11 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus -.-.-.............-..--.--- +4. 3 | +7. 1 —17 | 
I onc eee eas, sc ewe Sunes amin cadens ono —15.6 —8.7 +3.3 
erent leet ee asap pp Nee —3.3 +.1 +-23. 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc --.-....-..---------------- —.1 +3.0 —7.0 
pS BLE Se es ee —2.3 —3.6 +4, 2 
he RR Fi. pl ee ee ae Pacele ve —1.1 —2.8 +41.9 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories____..........------ +2.8 +1.9 —25. 0 
Tee Tek a westhmenbadwended waren —4.4 —6.6 —3.2 
EE Ek Se SRT ey ENR PO CO pts +.2 +.9 —8.3 
Lumber, sawmills__...........-.---- EES. ey Sa —1.6 —2.3 —15.7 
EET: Le Ne ES, LAE G pee +11 —1.3 +1.9 
nee a dkaipehiode nkopegessaces (‘) —2.3 +.7 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -.-.-...-.-.----- —2.6 —4.9 +5.0 
ee ee ee tt cman euligewansbiasquaeente —2.8 —1.6 +7.0 
a ln, A ERE So Say +.8 +.7 +9.0 
i oe nh ens ne ten alamageteamet as —.2 —.3 +4.7 
RS Ei gh SR ae OR Bare —.1 +.6 —11.0 
EEE AS Ee, SE SE Sm —2. 6 —1.9 —7.3 
nn  akdsineoniidbakweucoebes -1.7 —1.9 +10. 9 
Nee ne Le ee dence ane tialvedicmmpiong —2.7 —5.7 —2.5 
GEES ALS Sia TE cl ES, SD Ee +1.4 +2.6 +16. 6 
Se De neu cupitinadveededobuc —2.4 —1.7 +10. 7 
yi $l TE a, IS ERS. TE Me SESE > +16. 3 +11.4 —5.7 
I i os SO obi enn nsdmepanan enon —7.0 —2.4 +71. 2 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods----_.------.--------- —1.1 —2.7 +32. 0 
ee Co is ieee ene enh as consseeqccccses +1.1 +3. 2 +3. 2 
rio.) oC Ld acdinanennanboonghbetses +1.7 +5.0 +5.4 
og ES age a 22 ga - 2 RE ee ee ee —.2 +.5 +11. 4 
p ER RT SE SS ss NS ES Fe ee TAT —.5 +11.6 +27. 6 
PED os oc ind can gubparimapbocesdapuccpenucebenant —10. 6 —8.3 —.8 
ee trench el ete LE Te AEE Ca TR SEE Pan Ne Te st f. -—1.3 +14 —3. 4. 
NET So tt, ES, SE een NaN —.3 +.9 —17.6 
Slaughtering and meat products__.......-.---..---------------- +2.0 —3.0 —1.9 
Bread and other bakery products-_-___....-..-..----_----------- —1.6 +.1 —8.7 
Confectionery and ice cream -.--.........-...---.---------------- +1.2 —1.0 +5. 8 
Cigars and other tobacco products___..............----------.-- —.2 —1.7 —11.4 
eh Re See ee ee ne —11 —.9 +3. 3 











—., 
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Pay roll 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


According to the Oklahoma Labor Market for August 15, 1925, 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, the changes 
in volume of employment and total weekly pay rolls in the industries 
of that State for July, 1925, were as follows: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA FROM JUNE TO JULY, 1925 








July, 1925 





Employment Pay roll 





of plants 
report- Per cent Per cent 
ing of increase of increase 
(+) or de- (+) or de- 
crease (—) | Amount | crease (—) 
as com- as com- 
pared with pared with 
June, 1925 June, 1925 








Cottonseed oil mills : —36. 6 $1, 622 —46.1 
Food production: 
SS a See Se | ee ener : —.2 12, 806 
Confections +15.9 997 
Cresmerses Gnd Gelrtes..... .-..5....-.....--- sf —1.5 2, 844 
Flour mills ‘ 3. 8, 430 
Ice and ice cream 3 5. 16, 921 
Meat and poultry - -- : 37, 879 
Lead and zine: 
gE See 6 ee er or . 81, 845 
Smelters . 56, 281 
Metals and machinery: 
" 46, 886 
Foundries and machine shops - - - ----.------- . 27, 001 
Steel tank construction 5 L 11, 370 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline extraction 108, 725 
Refineries - - 4 155, 316 
Printing: Job work y 7, 124 
Public utilities: | 
Steam railroad shops ’ 49, 369 
Street railways --_----.----- 7 , | 15, 953 
Water, light, and power ; 31, 518 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile_ -- sl 8, 340 
Cement and plaster ‘ 25, 699 
SE iL oni ch came ses acted aabbeen : 4, 761 
Glass manufacturing .2|. 24,516 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing 2, 949 
Laundries and cleaning +3.3 | 24, 889 
Woodworking: | 
Sawmills 5] 5, 106 
Millwork, etc ‘ 9, 633 
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All industries , 778, 779 

















Wisconsin 


The following data showing the per cent of change in number of 
employees and in total amount of pay roll in various industries in 
Wisconsin from June to July, 1925, are taken from the Wisconsin 
Labor Market (published by the Industrial Commission of that 
State) for August, 1925: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN IN JULY, 1925, AS COMPARED 


WITH JULY, 1924, AND JUNE, 1925 





























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
; f July, 1924, to 
Kind of employment June to July, 1925 July, 1925 
Employ- | Pay Employ-| Puy 
ment roll ment } 2 oll 
Manual 
Apriowiture. . .. ....~ gangcgtats<s-s-- 50% Pe eee Sees aa a ee ae 
8 EPR chip Ss SIT EELS SR EMER BMS Se +0. 2 dado —18.4 —1L9 
Mining... --.-- ee en Soe Seeks Geen —6. 1 —6.5 +72. 7 67.9 
ieee Oe SONe.......b-~-<eces- PTE, SRR Pe Se —7.8 +5. 6 +66. 2 63.9 
pa et SR Seed! _. > 4} es Oe Se —2.0 —8&.3 +36. 4 +77,0 
Giome cerumhing and quarrying... sunnier y----.--} —2.8 —6.9 —7.3 11.5 r 
NN, SS ee eich +4.9 +.5 +11. 2 21. | 
Co SS eee ee ee eee +1.4 —4.6 +4. 6 —7,4 
Brick, tile and vemeent@ilecks._____.....-...---+.------ +4. 4 +6.9 +.9 —6. 1 y 
SEE RES BE hy ae ae —.7 —10, 2 +7. 5 ~8, 1 
RTE Ee BES Eo ae a ee eee Green —.1 —5.2 +21.5 +39, 5 fig 
Pig iron and rolling mill products. _._..........-...---- —6.3 —9. 6 +18.7 i2.4 
Structural-iron work. _..........-------- es ee +3. 2 —7.6 +11.8 +16.4 ac 
Foundries and machine shops--_.__.....-.-.------------ —1.8 —8 1) +30.2 69,7 th 
Railroad repair shops-_--.-..-...--.-.--.------ ape +.3 —3. 1 —5,7 —7.5 
nd gus nadianwawal +1.9 —5.7 +20. 7 —6.2 
Aluminum and enamel ware. _- fe 9o ea SE Sere —4,9 —18.5 —1 +189 ( 
i la IE aa RhleY Ako at ae —32| +482) +323 If 
TSE nc cchuilbacukcadenaumoal —.6 +i. 5 +44,7 + 108, 5 
Other metal products_ - - -- ba: Sepee e eeet SRee = +1.4 —7.7 +33. 8 +47, 1 * 
ee i. aula —.2 —5.0 +3.4 +7.6 N 
oe Sa ee ae 2 eee eee +3. 4 —3.3 +8. 0 +9. 6 a 
pS Se eS eee ae +2.9 —2.1 +2. 6 +6, 0 bet 
Panel and veneer millls_____...._._.._-----. Al SS —3.4 —9. 7 +.6 +8, 2 
Sash, door, and interior finish _._...............-..--..-| —1.0 —1.0 +3.8 +161 
EL es od, See... ob dik << ogee es i —2.0 —15.4 —6.8 10.0 _ 
Other wood products... _........---....- swokie Sosiianenaisal —5.2 —1.7 +8. 2 +9.7 Br 
Sl ret te et ee a aaa \ : +2.8 +.1 +26. 2 +189 Fe 
8 SS Se ae ee eee Ss Ley eee —.3 +3. 6 +14 +12.9 Hi 
Tanning____- ES + ae im Fo’ er gates Leg ths +.9 —1.8 +.3 +21.3 Pa 
SN RR. eS eT egie daemon +2.3 +17. 3 +8. 5 4-49. 0 Al 
Other leather products. _____- hc siataea acess. ecko ited —7.1 —10.0 —8.2 — 37.2 M 
Sie No TS ae eS A cc | +3.6 —4.3 +.7 t.3 Fu 
ES 2S ; eeees eens | +4.2 —4.6 +21 —,.1 Bo 
Fae. . ot hk... 522% Re” cotoglllls Bere +3. 4 —l.1 —2.8 +16.9 Cl 
Other paper products __-____. PO aA cee Seeley +4.2 —5.3 —2.6 —7.9 Re 
| RR iy ee ae eT eae." See? Wr eRe +1. —2.9 +7.4 +23. 6 Fh 
Hosiery and other knit goods.________- ert See +1.6 —7.9 +4.3 +20. 3 Ag 
oT ea aT Fi RS RS UEP * 5 44.9] +138 +19. 5 Tr 
Other textile products____._...--_.-- tiny ce, Sete ee —.8 —5.3 +5. 2 +12.8 M: 
eee) See a) eee oe a 5 RE Peerene +47. 7 +46. 2 +5. 2 +22. 9 Te 
Meat packing... ._.---- Si. 5 Se? ReneS ae +.3 +.1 +6.3 +7.1 Ck 
Baking and confectionery ___._-- apd, The ghey wines } oon, +,.3 —.9 +7.0 Ge 
alee emeees. =... --. 50.1 « abis bate Hee +.6 +41 —11.8 —13.0 Ni 
Canning and preserving Betas ay sae. Me __.| +286.6 | +403. 1 +16. 7 +64. 2 , 
Dae... 02 ules... .-- BES. - D1; anita se: “aii i —1I00 —27.5 —2.9 —37.2 
Tobaceo manufacturing -_..-.....-.............-....... —5.8 +8. 6 —17,1 —5.2 
_ Other food products... .......-.-- ssiliglina ies --------| +101 +35. 6 +47 +H. 9 - 
8 Se RP Ss ey 5 Sea +3.0 +.1 +54. 1 +43. 2 1 
Printing and publishing__._.__-_...-......-..---.----- ase —.8 +3.0 ++i. 4 —6.8 y! 
ndering, cleaning and dyeing.____._._.._...-...---.--... —1.6 +1.7 +6. 4 —14.4 
» Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives). __._...._.. —7.0 —2.6 +1.8 +9.3 
Construction: 
Aa i ee ARE A ROAR BT a: +4. 6 +13. 0 +3. 7 1,1 
I a Ne eee a ty Sere +24, 4 1. 0 
RE or au. date anc annnie dee hdnn nee Uies«ns —1.1 —5.9 | —5.0 71 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging .........---..--..--.-------- | 80.9 +70.9|} 16.3 —15.9 
Communication: | 
I ORI 6. no oc sc 8d - cn cs - sash - ibd. oo, 3 —9 —~2.5 —2.4 
l= ena ale Tie agian: lige at, a +1.6 —.§ —26.3 —24.3 
__ Express, telephone and télegraph. 2... .2.2.-2---- +3. 2 +1.9 —7.9 —8.6 
lt wel +1.4 +3.8 —5.6 =. 
i LR il EA Rely iene nl a, —......... ‘., 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries _._......................-- | +.1 —1.5 +5. 1 7.4 
a sins sh ih ici Bae nlks oleyiall 0 +3.4 -9.5 —16.4 
NER ESOS EE TORN I ERIE TAU le SS en +1.0 =, § +1.9 +2.8 
ERS SRS PRE ie 1 i ees Tie eA aaa D oer +.8 +13.8 +1.3 +6. 4 
Tee reee—Caes feren- Only... .. cece —1.4 —1.4 —1.0 +10, a 
Miscellaneous professional services. __._.._...........--.------- —1.3 —,1 +9. 7 +32. 9 
ee adiiesecumill Sainte en el a EE 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Industrial Accidents in Uruguay, 1913 to 1923 


HE General Statistical Office of Uruguay has published statistics * 
T of industrial accidents occurring in the Republic during the 15- 
year period from 1909 to 1923, which are the latest official 
figures published on this subject. The total number of industrial 
accidents reported in 1923 was 5,698, which is an increase of 683 over 
the number reported for the previous year. 
‘ The following table gives the number of industrial accidents for 
1913 to 1923, by industry: 


NUMBER OP INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN URUGUTAY, 1913 TO 1923, BY INDUSTRY | 


ee ee —_ —_-_—— —————— ——— - te at 





Industry | i913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1019 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | roxy 





Nae vm 
Building ‘ 5} 1, 314 409 | 245 | 2, 8398) S71 i | 593 
F 


Omi aiedsi- os ponbeied | & 90 | 126] 121} S84] I6t 43 
Hides am leather. .......-..--.-:! | 2 45 |; 41 22) 2 41 | 48 
Paper and pasteboard___._._-____| | 29 14 2 «34 15 3 
Alcohol and liquors___..-....-----| 31; . 7 f 83 5 | 70} 165} 104 | 2 
Bn... Se tuictawa emis | §22 | 405 257 i 347 | SOT} 494 

| 16 153 212 116 316 
33 | % | 42) 38) 
Clothing : } x 21 41 39 
Refrigerating and salting j 3 1,633 [1, 56 Bu 945 779 |} =702 
ME a con orgtcunseoaneek, % 27 21 5E 9 3 32 
Be, «sis hn 5 56554 5k fi 1 25 7 9 | 
Transport and freight | 567 | { 526 6 632 | 813 
Manufacturing. ..........._. bik cobl 37 3 | 5 6) 
| 23} 2 6; 9! 2) 
Chemicals 44 : 16 | 63 | 
Gevernment service__....____. ___| A 473 615 | 77 299 | 
Not specified 870 5 |1, 587 33. 11, 864 [1, 697 |1, B86 1, 864 
. | d } 


Total... ........---eee-n2-|5) 288 14,1984 fr 48:6, 090 7, 6726, 238 6 134 |5, 260 (5,015 } 5, 698 



































1 Uruguay. [Ministerio de Hacienda.] Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico, 1922 
y 1923. Tomo XXXII, parte 6. Montevideo, 1924, pp. 3-7. 








WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Workmen's Compensation Legislation of 1925 





By Linptey D. Cuark, or THE U.S. Bureau or Laspor Sraristics 


F THE 41 jurisdictions having compensation legislation whose 

C legislatures were in session in 1925, all but 12! es ga amend- 

ments or supplemental acts. Naturally the changes vary 

in importance and nature, but the most noticeable trend is toward 
increased benefits. 

Most important are the enactment of a new law in Missouri (ihe 
third effort to secure such legislation), and a proposed amendment 
of the constitution and a new law in Arizona. In both these cases 
the question is open until decided by popular vote, in Arizona on 
September 29, 1925, and in Missouri on November 2, 1926.¢ 

An amendment to the law of Alaska and the proposed law of Arizona 
make provision for medical, etc., benefits, these two jurisdictions 
standing alone hitherto as lacking such provision. 

Maximum weekly benefits are increased in five States (all benefits 
in Arizona), burial allowances in three, and medical benefits in three, 
waiting time is reduced in one, occupational diseases specifically 
covered in one, the scope of the law increased in two, extraterritorial 
coverage provided in two, etc. An Illinois amendment limits com- 
pensation to cases in which objective symptoms furnish the evidence. 

An interesting contrast between attitudes in two far western 
States is furnished by the rigid exclusion of common-law spouses 
as beneficiaries in Wyoming, and the inclusion of illegitimate children, 
even though not legitimized, in Oregon. 

The following analysis of legislation is offered as complete for the 
year up to September 1, with the exception of Porto Rico, from which 
no report was received up to the date of publication. 


Alaska 


"THE Territory of Alaska was, at the beginning of the year, one 

of two jurisdictions whose compensation laws failed to provide 
for medical, surgical, and hospital treatment for injured workmen. 
By action of the 1925 legislature (ch. 63), such treatment for one year 
is now required. However, the employer may deduct $2.50 per month 
from each employee’s wages to catablish a fund to meet the cost of 
such treatment. Employers going out of business are to turn over 
any surplus accumulated in this fund to the Territorial Treasurer, 
to be by him converted into general Territorial funds. 





1 Delaware, Hawaii, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Ham hire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. “3 


* Since the above was put in type it is unofficially but reliably reported that the Arizona amendment 
has been adopted by a decisive majority. . aioe: 
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Another act (ch. 59) provides that, in case any proceeding is 
prought or defended without reasonable ground, the whole cost of 
the proceeding, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, may be assessed 
against the party so bringing or defending the action. 


Anizona 


HE compensation situation in Arizona is complicated by the fact 
that its constitution embodies various provisions usually left to 
legislation. Among these are a provision that no law shall be passed 
“limiting the amount of damages to be recovered for causing the 
death or injury of any person.’”’ Other sections practically legislate 
on the subject of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation 
so as largely to restrict the powers of the legislature itself. 

Laws, declared to be such as prescribed or provided in the State 
constitution, were promptly enacted (1912) setting forth the employ- 
er’s liability in enumerated hazardous occupations, and providing 
also a system of workmen’s compensation in enumerated employ- 
ments, “‘declared and determined to be especially dangerous.” The 
compensation law contained a provision, as required by the consti- 
tution, giving an injured employee or his personal representative the 
option to refuse to settle under this so-called ‘‘compulsory”’ statute 
and to bring proceedings for the recovery of damages. This was 
construed (Consolidated Arizona Smelting Co. v. Ujack (1914), 139 
Pac. 465) to authorize the choice of remedies after the receipt of the 
injury for which recovery was sought; so that a compensation act 
of 1921 requiring the choice of remedy to be made beforehand was 
declared unconstitutional, the judge saying that “it seems regrettable 
that, owing to its constitutional restrictions, Arizona is barred from 
adopting a just and humane compensation law, such as exists in 43 
or 44 States of the Union.” (Industrial Com. v. Crisman (1921), 
199 Pac. 390.) 

The judge suggested further that the method of remedying the 
situation was by an amendment to the constitution. The legislature 
of 1925 acted in accordance with this idea and proposed an amend- 
ment, to be voted on at a special election set for September 29, 1925, 
which will, if approved, authorize and direct the enactment of a 
compensation system compulsory as to the State and its munici- 

alities as regards “‘ workmen engaged in manual or mechanical labor 
in all public employment”’; also ‘‘in such private employments as the 
legislature may prescribe,” the employee having the option of choos- 
ing beforehand whether he will accept compensation or sue for dam- 
ages. ‘The proposed amendment states that its purpose is “to assure 
and make certain a just and humane compensation law,” to relieve 
“from the burdensome, expensive, and litigious remedies * * * 
now existing in the State of Arizona and producing uncertain and 
unequal compensation” for injuries and death. Definitions and 
restrictions on future legislation that would affect the standards set 
up by the compensation law enacted by the current session of the 
legislature, are embodied in the amendment. In other words, the 
same form of procedure that made this amendment necessary, with 
added complications, is pursued in the propositions set forth. 

The compensation act mentioned in the Bill is “exempted from the 
operation of the referendum provisions of the State constitution,” 
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and is to be effective on and after the day following the proclamation 
declaring the adoption of the amendment. The compensation stat- 
ute of 1912 is repealed, but will of course be anieBeeted if the amend- 
ment fails of ratification. The employers’ lability aet is not re- 
pealed. (See footnote a, p. 106.) 

The law as enacted and approved by the governor provides for ay 
industrial commission of three members appointed by the governor 
for two, four, and six years, successors to serve six years uth 4 This 
commission has, in addition to its special activities in regard to the 
compensation law, the general powers of a bureau of labor as to law 
enforcement and administration. It also administers the State eom- 
pensation fund, a competitive organization, insurance mM accepted 
stock and mutual companies and self-insurance being allowed. 

The act applies to the State and its subdivisions, and to employers 
of three or more workmen or operatives, excepting agricultural 
workers ‘‘not employed in the use of machinery,” and domestic 
servants, though employers of these classes may accept the act. 
Minors legally or illegally permitted to work for bire and aliens are 
included, but persons whose employment is but casual and not in the 
usual course of the employers’ business are not included. Com- 
pensation is allowed for “ personal injury by accident arising out of 
and in course of employment,” and for such diseases only as result 
from the injury. 

Seven days’ waiting time is fixed, but if the disability continues for 
one week beyond such period of seven days, compensation is to he 
computed from the date of the injury. For temporary total disability 
the compensation is 65 per cent of the injured person’s average monthily 
wage, plus $10 per month for each dependent residing in the Unite: 
States—both for not over 100 months; for permanent total disability, 
the compensation is 65 per cent of the average monthly wage for 
life. For partial disability, if temporary, compensation is 65 per 
cent of the wage loss for not over 60 months; if permanent, 55 per 
cent of the average monthly wage is to be paid for fixed periods for 
specified injuries, in addition to any period of temporary total 
dheability. The loss of a major hand calls for pay for 50 months, 
and of a major arm 60 months; for a minor hand or arm the periods 
are reduced 10 months. For the loss of a leg, compensation runs 
50 months, loss of one eye, 30 months, loss of hearing in one ear, 20) 
months, and in both ears 60 months. ean 

In case of death, the burial expenses, not exceeding $150, are a 
seprents payment. Widows receive 35 per cent of the average wage 
till death or remarriage; in the latter case two years’ benefits are to 
be paid in a lump sum; dependent widowers receive the same excep! 
for the remarriage provision. For each child under the age of 1S, 
an additional 15 per cent is to be paid, the total not to exceed 662, 
percent. In the case of orphans 25 per cent is paid for the first and 
15 per cent for each additional child, but not to exceed 6624 per cent 
in all, the amount to be equally shared. If there are no survivors 
of the above classes, and but one dependent, parent, said parent shal! 
receive 25 per cent or if there are two dependent parents, they shal! 
receive 40 per cent. Dependent brothers or sisters under 18 receive 
25 per cent if but one, and 35 per cent if more than one. If no de- 
pendents survive, the employer is to pay $850 into a State rehabilita- 
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tion fund. If a dependent dies during the benefit period, not to 
exeeed $150: must be paid as funeral expenses. 

Such medical, surgical, etc., aid as is ‘reasonably required”’ is to 
be furnished for a period of 90 days, but this may be extended to one 
year by the commission. A separate fund is arranged for, to be 
administered by the commission and maintained by premiums on 
employers’ pay rolls; or employers may maintain individual or mutual 
funds for this: purpose:. In any case, one-half the premiums, not 
exceeding $1 per month from each employee, may be deducted from 
the wages of the employees. 

No court of the State, other than the superior court or the supreme 
court on appeal, has any authority or jurisdiction whatever in regard 
to the findings, orders, or proceedings of the commission. 


California 


THREE amendatory acts affect the compensation and insurance 
provisions of the California law. The first (ch. 300) relates to 
self-insurers, and authorizes the revocation of a certificate of consent 
where it appears that the solvency of the self-insurer has been im- 
aired or that violations of the terms of certain sections of the 
Political Code in regard to insurance companies have been committed 
by the employer or his agent. Failure to secure payments. of bene- 
fits entails penalties as well as civil liability, and the industrial com- 
mission may at any time require a written statement of the name of 
the insurance carrier or of the manner of securing payments other- 
wise. 
Chapter 354 fixes the maximum for burial costs at $150 instead of 
$100 as formerly; and chapter 355 gives compensation claims onl 
the preference given to wage claims, and not a preference over all 
other — of the employer; the lien of any previous award is not 
affected. 


Colorado 


TRE only change made in the law of Colorado was in section 137, 

the State highway department: being direeted to pay premiums 
into the State fund in behalf of its employees engaged in mainte- 
nance or construction work as distinguished from engineering or 
supervision. (H. B. 535, May 1, 1925.) 


Connecticut 


‘Pak maximum weekly benefit is advanced from $18 to $21, modi- 
‘ibis sections 5351, 5352, relating to disability benefits (ch, 
247). 


Georgia 
AMENDMENTS were adopted by an act. (No. 432) defining 


casual employees as those “not in the usual course of the 
trade, business, occupation, or profession of the employer or not 
incidental. thereto,”’ eliminating the word ‘“casual”’ from the act, 
Election once made continues until recalled by joint. action, of em- 
ployer and employees, and includes. employees subsequently, employed, 
in absence of rejection. by them. 
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Both the foregoing changes appear in section 15 of the act. Doubt. 
less through an error in transcription, the law is now declared by 
the same section not to apply to interstate common carriers using 
steam as a motive power, instead of to intrastate commerce, as 
formerly. The change was clearly not intended by the legislature, 
which set forth in terms the changes proposed to he made; and if 
intended, it would be without force or effect, such commerce being 
ipso facto outside the purview of State legislation (see p. 119, note 6), 
It seems fair to presume that steam railroads in all linea of service 
will continue to stand outside the act. 

Another provision relates to proceedings against a corporation the 
charter of which has expired, but which is still doing business. In 
such case proceedings may be had ‘against the person or persons 
operating under the corporate name, and the one year limit shall 
not apply.” 

Two members of the commission now constitute a quorum, instead 
of three as formerly, and the commission can depute a single member 
to take additional evidence in a case before it for review. 


Idaho 


HE only change made in the law of Idaho relates to permitted 
investments for surplus or reserve funds of the State insurance 
fund. These are enumerated (ch. 124), and constitute a somewhat 
more restricted class than that allowed for savings banks, which had 
been the standard theretofore. 


Illinois 


SEVERAL sections of the law of Illinois are modified by amendments 

of 1925 (act, p. 378), some of them of primary importance. The 
law of this State 1s elective in form, but ‘‘applies automatically” to 
designated extrahazardous employments. To the list are added 
earriage by aerial service and loading and unloading connected there- 
with; also any enterprise in which sharp-edged cutting tools, grinders, 
or implements are used, with the exception of farming. The law is 
also extended to cover persons outside of the State under contracts 
of hire made within the State. 

The minimum death benefit is fixed at $2,000 (was $1,750) where 
one child under 16 survives, and at $2,100 (was $1,850) if there are 
two or more children; while the maximum payment is $4,100 (was 
$4,000) if there is one child, and $4,350 (was $4,250) if there are 
two or more children under 16. These provisions cover cases where 
there are the specified number of children, without mention of the 
survival of a widow, unless perhaps when read in connection with 
other sections. 

Compensation payments (other than necessary medical, surgical, 
or hospital fees) made prior to death are to be deducted from the 
death benefits in all cases. 

The law of this State contains an unusual provision, disability 
benefits being increased according to the number of children depend- 
ent on the injured workman, now including children legally adopted. 
The minimum was formerly $8.50 per week if there wss one child, 
ranging to $10.50 if there were 3 or more children, and the maximum 
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¢15 if there was one child and $17 if 3 or more children. As the law 
now stands the minimum is $11 if there is one child and $14-if 4 or 
more children, and the maximum $15 if there is one child and $19 
if 4 or more children. 

A second-injury fund is provided for, to be maintained by the 
payment of $300 by the employer in each case where no dependents 
entitled to compensation survive. In case of a second injury which, 
taken together with a prior, independent injury, produces permanent 
total disability, the employer is at only for the immediate effects 
of the second injury; payments are to be made from the fund to make 
up benefits equal to thie provided for permanent total disability. 

Limitations of time and amount no longer govern the requirement 
to furnish medical, etc., service, the only limit being that it shall be 
“reasonably required to cure or relieve the effects of the injury.” 
Artificial members, braces, etc., must also be supplied. 

Special provision is made for the determination of hernia cases, 

and the schedule awards for permanent partial disabilities are in- 
creased, in most cases senatiodlie 10 per cent. 
Certain administrative changes are also made. Claims based on 
subjective symptoms will be met by a provision that compensation 
is limited to “injuries and only waghe injuries as are proven by com- 
petent evidence, of which there are or have been objective conditions 
or symptoms proven, not within the physical or mental control of 
the injured employee himself.” Workmen entitled to disability 
payments must submit to examination by the employer’s physician 
or surgeon “at any time and place reasonably convenient for the 
employee,” instead of only at fixed intervals as heretofore. The 
industrial commission may fix the amount of attorneys’ and physi- 
cians’ fees. Lump-sum awards can not be reviewed on the ground 
of a change in condition, but continuing payments as for permanent 
total disability may be modified on the basis of any subsequent 
recovery. Other changes relate to claims, evidence, appeals, ete. 


Indiana 


O LAW directly amendatory of the compensation law of Indiana 

was enacted this year. An act regulating practice (ch. 33) 
provides that only members of the bar who have registered with the 
industrial board may appear in connection with any claim before 
the board. 


lowa 


‘THE sole amendment of the compensation law of Iowa this year 

limits to employees of an employer having more than five per- 
sons employed in a hazardous employment the option of claiming 
compensation or suing for damages where the employer has failed to 
secure the payment of compensation (ch. 162). This option was for- 
— granted where there were more than five employees in any 
employment other than casual. 


Maine 


CHAPTER 201, Acts of 1925, increases the maximum weekly bene- 
fit for disability or death from $16 to $18. 
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Michigan 


N° CHANGE was made in the terms of the compensation law of 

Michigan by the legislature of 1925. The law is administered 
by the department of labor and industry, formeriy consisting of three 
members. Act No. 377 provides, however, for a commission of four 
members, appointed by the governor, one of whom must be an 
attorney duly licensed to practice in the courts of the State. The 
governor is to designate one member as chairman, who in turn 
designates three members, including the licensed attorney, to ad- 
minister the workmen’s compensation law, while the fourth member 
has charge of the other labor laws of the State. 


Minnesota 


HE law of Minnesota was amended in a number of points, largely 
relating to procedure. There were also various supplemental! 
provisions enacted. 

Chapter 161 now provides that where a totally incapacitated work- 
man becomes an inmate of a publ institution, his dependents, if any, 
shall reeeive benefits in aecordanee with the schedule provision 
ease of death instead of receiving the amount payable for total 
disability. Aeerued disability benefits due an imjured workman dying 
as aresult of the injury are payable to the legal heirs if no dependents 
survive. 

Payments to dependents may be made to guardians or other pevr- 
sons, as the industrial commission may direet. The 50 per cent 
benefit allowed a widow or widower and one child is mereased to 60 
per cent if there are two dependent children, instead of ‘two or 
three’’; while the inerease to 6624 per cent takes effect where there 
are three or more dependent children, instead of four or more. Lump- 
sum settlements to widows remarrying are to be made without de- 
duction for interest. 

Payments to dependent parents are not to exceed the actual con- 
tributions made by the deceased workman for a reasonable time prior 
to the injury causing death. 

Other changes made by this chapter relate to the filing of medica! 

orts with the commission m connection with the discontinuance 
of benefits by an employer, and the allowance of attorney’s fees in 
appeal cases. 

Another act (ch. 175) directs that in computing the wages of per- 
sons performing emergency services for municipal corporations, a 
working day of eight. hours shalk be the basis. 

Another amendment is directed to the situation where compensa- 
tion has been awarded or is recoverable for the loss of use of a member, 
and a subsequent injury causes the loss of the member. The amount 
ef compensation siayabibe en aecount of the second inj is to be 
reduced by the amount paid or recoverable on account of the first, 
but not so as to reduce the amount below 25 per eent of the schedule 
allowance for the loss of the member (ch. 219).? 

An unusual provision is embodied in two brief acts on the same 
subject, referring to a limited group of workers. An act of 1923 (ch. 
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*Tn connection with this amendment, attention is called to decisions om the point imvolved: See MONTHLY 
LaBor Review, April, 1925, pp. 165, 166. 
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242) authorized compensation payments to employees of the State 
highway commission. Retroactive effect was given to this statute 
by an act of 1925 (ch. 26)? which permitted claims for injuries oe- 
curring after April 14, 1921, the commission to act at any time 
before December 31, 1925. These dates were changed by a later 
act (ch. 121), which limits the application of the law to injuries 
occurring on or after June 1, 1921, and bars all claims for injuries 
occurring prior to April 12, 1923, unless proceedings thereon are 
commenced before January 1, 1926. 

Preference over other obligations is given to compensation awards 
in cases Where the property of a corporation is placed in the hands 
of a receiver to settle an enontiotibil tiedganete (ch. 224), or where 
assignments have been made for the benefit of creditors (ch. 256). 
In both cases such claims rank next after debts due the State or the 
United States and taxes and assessments against the property, and 
ahead of wage debts. Such preference does not apply where com- 
pensation insurance was carried as provided by law. 

The importance of the subject of compensation insurance seems 
to be recognized in an amendment (ch. 405) affecting the personnel 
of the compensation imsurance board of the State. Heretofore it 
has consisted of three State officials acting ex officio; under the 
amendment one member, ‘‘ versed in the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and in the making of rates therefor,” is to be 
appointed by the governor for a term of five years, at a salary not 
exceeding $4,500 per annum, taking the place of the actuary of tite 
State insurance department. 


Missouri 


FOR the third time the Legislature of Missouri has undertaken to 

provide that State with a workmen’s compensation law. Prior 
efforts were defeated by referendum votes, and the same process has 
been invoked against the present act.? As arather full analysis of the 
act has already been given (MonTHLY LaBor Review, June, 1925, 
pp. 119-121), it will suffice to state here that it is an elective law 
(acceptance presumed in the absence of written notice to the con- 
trary), of general application to private employments where 10 or 
more persons are regularly employed, excepting domestic and farm 
labor, outworkers, family chauffeurs, and persons employed casually 
or not in connection with the usual business of the employer. [Em- 
ployees receiving over $3,600 annually are also exciuded. Joint 
election may extend the act. 

A rate of 6624 per cent with a weekly maximum of $20 is allowed 
for injuries or death, reduced benefits after 300 weeks and during 
life being given in case of permanent total disability. Death benefits 
run for 300 weeks. There is a waiting period of three days, which is 
compensated for if disability lasts over four weeks. Medical aid 
must be furnished for 60 days, the limit being $250, but subject to 
extension by order of the commission. 

Injuries arising out of and in course of employment, not including 
occupational diseases, are covered, with special provisions governing 
cases of hernia. 


~ 





‘For some account of the history of compensation legislation in Missouri, see MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW, September, 1925, pp. 136-138. 
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Insurance or satisfactory evidence of capacity to meet the obliga. 
tions of the act is required. Provision is made for a commission of 
three members to administer the act. 


Montana 


WO amending acts were passed by the Legislature of Montana 
for 1925. The first (ch. 117) simply adds the operation and 
repair of freight and passenger elevators to the list of inherently 
hazardous works to which the law applies. 
Several changes are effected by the second act (ch. 121), among 
them being an elaboration of the provision as to the exclusion o{ 
agricultural pursuits, naming dairying, viticulture, horticulture, and 
stock and poultry raising. Employers in these lines may come under 
the act by insuring in stock companies or the State fund. 

The operation and maintenance of steam railroads in interstate 
commerce are also excluded (sec. 2837; sec. 31 (b) of original act). 

The definitions of employer and employee are also expanded, 
classes of public and quasi-public corporations and agencies, including 
public-service corporations, being named as employers under the act, 
all without regard to the form of the contract of hiring. Employees 
covered include aliens and also minors, whether lawfully or unlawfully 
employed. 

Beneficiaries now include children up to 18 (was 16) years of ave 
and over 18 years if invalid and actually dependent at the time of 
injury to the workman. Benefits to dependent parents are to be 
measured by the extent of the dependency, but within the limits 
fixed by the act. 

The maximum weekly benefit in case of death or disability is 
increased from $12.50 to $15, and the minimum from $6 to $7. The 
provision for a lower minimum in cases where the wages are less is 
stricken out as regards total disability, either temporary or permanent. 

Compensation for permanent total disability is to run 500 weeks 
and then terminate, instead of 400 weeks and then a reduced amount 
for life, as formerly. The computation of benefit periods is to be 
from the date of the receipt of injury. 

Allowance for burial expenses may be $150 instead of $100, and is 
to be granted if death due to the injury occurs while the employce 
draws or is entitled to draw compensation. Medical benefits run 
for six months instead of two weeks, and may amount to $500 instead 
of $100. 

Compensation for the loss of a leg at or near the hip joint runs for 
200 weeks instead of 180 as formerly, and 20 weeks’ compensation ts 
allowed for the loss of hearing in one ear. 

Nonresident alien dependents receive but 40 per cent of normal 
benefits instead of 50 per cent as heretofore, and no compensation wil! 
be paid to parents or children who did not reside in the United States 
at the date of the happening of the injury. 

Former provisions as to third-party liability are omitted and appar- 
ently repealed. 
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TH first amending act of Nevada (ch. 61) requires medical, etc., 

aid for 6 months instead of 90 days as before, while the industrial 
commission may extend this period by an additional year instead of to 
a total of one year. 

The second act (ch. 114) effected a number of changes, making 
contractors on public works compulsory insurers under the act; 
declaring subcontractors and their employees to be the employees of 
contractors; authorizing the fiscal agents of the State, its municipali- 
ties, etc., to deduct from payments to contractors or subcontractors 
the amount of their premiums and requiring them to include in their 
quarterly pay-roll returns the pay rolls of such contractors and sub- 
contractors; requiring electing employers to pay advance premiums 
for two months instead of three, and making failure to report pay 
rolls a rejection of the act, at the same time repealing the penalty for 
such failure; and authorizing employees contracting either within or 
without the State for service with an employer in the State to make 
joint election with the employer to accept the act, even though the 
service is to be performed partly or wholly outside the State. Lessees 
working or developing mines may elect to insure independently of the 
lessor, who will then be relieved of his obligations under the act. 

A third act (ch. 168) fixes maximum burial allowances at $150 
instead of $125, and the added award on account of each child under 
18 years of age at 15 instead of 10 per cent. 


New Jersey 


N amendment to the New Jersey law reduces the waiting time 

from 10 to 7 days (ch. 163), the change to be effective January 
1, 1926; and an amendment to the supplementary act (ch. 149, Acts 
of 1918) creating a workmen’s compensation bureau authorizes any 
official conducting a hearing on a compensation claim to award, in 
his discretion, costs of witness fees and a reasonable attorney’s fee to 
the suceessful party (ch. 98). The reasonable witness fee may not 
exceed $50, for any one witness, nor $150 in any one case. 


New York 


HE time for making the first payment of compensation is now the 

fourteenth day of disability instead of the twenty-first, in line 
with the reduced waiting time (from 14 to 7 days) now in effect. 
The employer must also give notice of such payment, or that he dis- 
putes the claim, on the eighteenth day, instead of the twenty-fifth, the 
penalty for failure to pay likewise becoming effective in 18 instead of 
25 days (ch. 657). Awards draw interest from 30 days after the 
making thereof (ch. 660). 

An amendment affecting procedure requires the pleading of the 
limitation of one year on the first hearing at hath all parties in 
interest are present, instead of at the first hearing without regard to 
the attendance of parties (ch. 658). ; 
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North Dakota 


SEVERAL amending acts were passed by the legislature of 1925, the 
first (ch. 84) repealing the section of the original act which set aside 
$50,000 for the effeetuating of the aet, which includes an exclusive 
State fund. It was provided that the general fund should be reim- 
bursed for all sums disbursed on behalf of the compensation bureau, 
Another act. (ch. 220) restores the provision of chapter 73, extra 
session of 1919, omitted by the amendment of 1921, that an employer 
representative be on the commission; it is also directed that neither 
employers nor employees be without representation for more than 30 
days. 

Chapter 221 relates to seecond-injury cases, and provides that only 
the direct result of such injury be charged to the employer’s risk, the 
excess to be charged to the surplus fund created by setting aside |() 
per cent of the premiums, as provided in section 7. 

An important change is the inclusion, not only of ijuries by acci- 
dent, but also of ‘‘any disease proximately caused by the employ- 
ment’’—a fair and logical mode of action (ch. 222). Another act (ch. 
223) amends the p‘ovision as to minors or learners, putting on the 
bureau the responsibility of determining ‘“‘from time to time,” and 
not only on review, the probable increase in earning capacity if the 
person had continued work and adjusting compensation accordingly. 
This chapter also directs that benefits to children shall not be in- 
creased on the remarriage of the surviving parent. 

The law provides that employees of uninsured employers may sue 
or ask the bureau to make an award. By chapter 225, such employ- 
ers now have 30 days, instead of 10, to pay such awards, with the 
new addition of costs and attorneys’ fees. On failure to pay, added 
costs and attorneys’ fees may be allowed in case of judgment, and no 
property is exempt from levy of execution except such as is absolutely 
exempt. The old penalty of 50 per cent additional, having been heli 
unconstitutional, is omitted from the section (sec. 11). A separate 
enactment requires the insertion in every bond given by contractors 
for public works of a provision as to reports of pay-roll expenditures 
and of the payment of premiums, which is to antedate the coin- 
meficement of the work (ch. 96). 


Ohio 


UMEROUS changes, mostly procedural, were made in the Ohio 
law, two measures having been enacted. One (S. B. 108) makes 
provision for contributions from the State and its subdivisions in 
amounts larger than formerly allowed, the same to be fixed by the 
industrial commission between prescribed limits. 

All other changes are made by S. B. 238. Employers of employees 
not classified under the act must give them written notice of their 
intent to come under the aet, instead of merely posting such notice. 
Working partners or menrbers of firms reeeiving fixed pay which 1s 
included in the pay-roll returns are covered by the act. 

* Occupational diseases had previously been compensated under the construction placed on the term 
“injury” by the compensation bureau. In the bureau’s report for 1924 an amendment was recommended 
that would exclude such diseases, but this was obviously not accepted. 
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Notices of premium »ayments or of self-insurance are to be posted 
in conspicuous places, on forms furnished by the commission; and 
the commission 1s directed to prepare semiannually lists of employers 
in eachi county who have complied with the act, such lists to be sup- 
lied to the newspapers published at the county seat, with a request 
for the gratuitous printing of the same “as a matter of news and pro- 
tection to the working men and women of Ohio.” 
Provision is made for a bureau, under the direction of the com- 
mission, for the prevention of industrial accidents and diseases, said 
hureau to be supported by funds taken from the contributions of 
employers. 410s 

The time for submittmg claims for compensation on account of 
occupational diseases is extended to four months from the acerual of 
disability, mmstead of two months asformerly. Provision is also made 
for medical treatment away from the place of residence of the injured 
worker in extraordinary cases. Where awards are made by the com- 
mission against uninsured employers, instead of a penalty of 50 per 
cent for nonpayment within 10 days, the employer may furnish bond 
as a stay to further proceed ings. If he fails to do so or tomake pay- 
ment, the commission may certify to the attorney general of the 
State the amount due, its award eonstituting a liquidated claim for 
damages to be by him prosecuted for collection. Procedure in detail 
is prescribed. In case of assignments all awards and claims for pre- 
miums have a preference over other obligations except taxes and 
expenses of administration. 
Vhere the commission rejects a claim for lack of jurisdiction, no 
appeal to court may be taken until a rehearing has been applied for. 
If it is denied, the claimant has 60 days in which to appeal, instead 
of 30 as formerly; but no certificate of the court of common pleas can 
be reeorded as a judgment. until it has been submitted to the attorney 
general, 
Employers delinquent in premium payments have 10 days instead. 
of 5 to make good their dehnquencies. Default for 60 days may be 
waived for cause shown, and on payment of the premium for such 
time, employer and empleyees are entitled to the benefits of the act 
for that period, the emplever to indemnify the fund for any payments 
made. 
Oregon 


PEACE officers of the State and its subdivisions and municipalities 

are brought within the seope of the act (ch. 40). ; 
_ Where an injured persen sues a third party causing injury, if the 
industrial commission has paid ¢ompensation or medical or other 
benefits, it may join in the aetion. I the right te sue is assigned to 
the commission, any exeess recovery goes to the injured party or 
his dependents (ch. 133). The same chapter provides that contract 
gangs doing work in partnership shall be regarded as employees of 
the principal; that illegitimate children are cognizable as claimants 
even Hf not legitimized; that an employer’s acceptance after rejec- 
tion is effective after 5 days instead of 15 as formerly; that an 
employer engaging in hazardous employment without complying 
with the terms of the act is subject to a minimum fine of $25 per day 
instead of $10; that his employees or dependents thereof may elect 
Whether to sue or to submit a claim through the industrial commis~ | 
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sion, and if the latter, the commission may institute proceedin 
to recover damages, or may compromise the case. The provisions 
relative to experience rating are recast and modified, as are also the 
provisions for review, rehearings, and appeals. The time for filin 
claims for nonfatal injuries may, on a proper showing, be extendel 
to one year, instead of the three scant normally provided. 

Willful misrepresentation is made a felon mee of a misdemeanor 
and is to be punished by imprisonment of from one to five years, o 
fine of from $500 to $5,000, or both. Provision is also made fo, 
reimbursing employers for excess payments. 

Appropriations to the accident fund are omitted for the biennium, 
June 30, 1925, to June 30, 1927. A house concurrent resolution 
(No. 14) provided for a legislative commission to investigate the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation, and to suggest amendments at the 
next session of the legislature. 


Pennsylvania 


HE compensation act of Pennsylvania was not directly amended 
this year, but volunteer fire companies in cities, boroughs, 
towns, anid tovnehing were, by a supplemental act (No. 387), declared 
to be employees thereof for the purpose of receiving compensation 
for injuries. Another act (No. 267) authorizes cities, etc., to pay 
out of their public funds the amounts necessary to provide compensi- 
tion insurance for volunteer firemen injured in their service as such. 


South Dakota 


O substantive change was made in the compensation law of this 
State by the year’s legislation. The act is to be administered 
by an industrial commissioner appointed by the governor as such, 
instead of by the commissioner of immigration as industrial commis 
sioner ex officio: the provision for a deputy is omitted (ch, 302). 
Parties to a dispute may waive their right to a hearing before a 
board of arbitration, either by stipulation or by failing to appoint 
a representative thereon, hy (nin oe the hearing shall proceed 
before the commissioner or deputy commissioner ® (ch. 304). 


Utah 


LL public employees are now covered by the compensation act, 
including elective officers and all officers and employees of tlic 
State institutions of learning; the salary limit of $2,400 per year is 
also now omitted (ch. 73). A second act (ch. 80) authorizes insur- 
ance carriers to cancel any policy for nonpayment of premium by 
30 days’ notice to the industrial commission and the employer. 


Vermont 


A FORMER evident discrepancy in regard to minimum weekly ben- 

_ efits is removed by an act (No. 100) which provides that where 
an injured person’s average weekly wages are less than $6 the full 
amount shall be paid as compensation. The law formerly declared 








4So provided in this act, approved Feb. 9, 1925. The act above noted as failing to provide for 
Geputy was approved Feb. 25. 
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¢6 to be the minimum, but also stated that where wages were less 
than $3 the compensation should be the full amount of the wages. 
The amendment. affects the section relating to total disability, but 
as the section relating to partial disability refers to this section for 
its standards, it is also changed. 

Another act (No. 101) provides that want of or delay in making 
claim shall not bar proceedings if it is shown that the employer or 
his agent had knowledge of the accident or was not prejudiced by the 
delay. This provision formerly related only to the giving of notice. 


West Virginia 


A NUMBER of changes were made by chapter 58 of the Acts of 

1925. Coverage was extended so that traveling salesmen, 
superintendents, assistant managers, and assistant superintendents 
are no longer excluded. An obscure and probably ineffective para- 
craph was added to section 52, relative to employers and employees 
in ‘‘commerce within the purview of the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution.’”’ Until Congress establishes ‘‘a rule of lia- 
bility or method of compensation,’’ the State law is to apply ‘‘without 
regard to the interstate or intrastate character or nature of the work 
or business,”’ but it ‘‘shall not apply to employees or employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.’’ ® 

Another change is one fixing the minimum weekly benefit for dis- 
ability at $8 instead of $5 as formerly; also making $800 instead of 
$300 the maximum expenditure for medical, etc., services, and author- 
izing the commissioner, on the advice of the medical examiner, to 
furnish hospital expenses up to the amount named, the same to be 
paid out of the workmen’s compensation fund—apparently notwith- 
standing the existence of a hospital contract in connection with the 
injured man’s employment. 

The old section, number 47, is restored, the subject matter being 
an authorization of an examination by a medical examiner appointed 
by the commissioner, in the discretion of the latter, the cost, including 
the claimant’s traveling and other necessary expenses, to be paid 
from the amount for medical, etc., allowance provided. 

The penalty for knowingly securing or attempting to secure 

compensation in an amount or for a time in excess of the claimant’s 
rights under the law now attaches only where there is ‘‘fraudulent 
intent,’ and applies also to one who aids and abets anyone in com- 
mitting the offense. 
An intermediate appeal is provided for from the compensation 
commissioner’s award to a commission consisting of the governor, 
the commissioner of health and the commissioner of labor. The 
right of final appeal to the supreme court of appeal remains. 





Wisconsin 


NUMEROUS sections and subsections are affected by the three 
amending acts of the year, section 102.09, fixing benefits, being 
modified by all three. A restriction is placed on coverage by a pro- 





‘The Federal statute of 1908 (35 Stat. 65) applies to employees in interstate commerce, and is based on 
negligence. Attempts to bring other injuries to such employees under the State laws are in violation of 
constitutional rules, the Supreme Court holding that interstate commerce is in no way subject to State _ 
compensation laws, the Federal statute being “comprehensive and also exclusive, fixing the entire respon- 

sibility of interstate carriers to their employees, so that no power to supplement the laws lies within the 
purview of State legislatures.”” (New York Central R. Co.v. Winfield (1917), 244 U. 8. 147, 37 Sup. Ct. 546.) 
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vision which bars members of partnerships from being counted as 
employees in determiming the number of employees. for purposes of 
inclusion. or exclusion: (ch. 171). This aet also provides that. farm 
laborers and domestic servants are to be considered as included jn 
any insurance contract if the intent so to do 1s clearly shown by the 
terms of the policy. The provision as to burial expenses is elarified, 
making them an independent charge on the employer or insurer 
‘“‘im all cases,” instead of stating that ‘“‘death benefits shall include” 
such expenses. 

Epileptics and blind persons may waive benefits for injuries result- 
ing serena of such epilepsy or blindness, remaining otherwise subject 
to the act. Any other neneleetion procured as a condition of em- 
ployment, or by solicitation, coercion, or fraud, is void. 

Benefits for permanent total disability are enlarged by extending 
the term for persons. under 3 years of age from 900 to 1,000 weeks 
(ch, 384). This maximum limitation is reduced by 18 weeks (instead 
of 16) for each successive yearly age group, beginning with age 31, 
until a minimum limit of 286° weeks is reached Gormerly 260). 
Additional compensation to the surviving spouse for a child one year 
of age or under is now a sum equal to the average annual earnings of 
the deeedent, instead of five-sevenths thereof. This sum is also tlic 
basis for computing added benefits on. account of children in suc- 
cessive yearly age groups. 

Under the schedule for major losses, the term of benefits for loss of 
an. arm: is. 1,000 weeks instead cf 900: Penal benefits im the case of 
children unlawfully employed are no longer treble in all eases, but 
double if the child is of permit age and employed without a permit 
and treble only if the work is at some prohibited employment. 

The provisions of the law as to payments into the State treasury 
in cases of no surviving total dependents, or ef loss or loss of use of a 
hand, arm, foot, leg or eye, are absolute regardless of whether action 
is instituted against a third party as responsible for the mjury; but 
the employer or insurer may joim in such action or bring an inde- 
ens action. against the third party, to secure reimbursement. 

rovision is also made for refunds where excess payments have been 
made. 

- By chapter 405; the number of physicians to be named im an 
employers’ panel. is five in all cases instead of only in cities of the 
first class. If the commission is of opimion that a panel physician 
has not impartially estimated the degree of an employee’s.disability, 
it may procure an examination by a physician of its own selection: 
and. if it appears that the estimate was in fact not impartial, it may 
charge the cost of such second examination to the employer or his 
insurer. 

The subject of insurance is dealt with by an act (ch. 399) which 
authorizes the State compensation insurance board to fix experience 
rates, uniform for all in the: class. An emplkoyer who applies or 
promotes any oppressive plan of physical examination: and: rejection 
of employees or applicants. for employment forfeits his right to the 
advantages of such experience rating: 
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Wyoming 


potH amendatory and supplemental acts were passed at the 

session of the Wyoming Legislature of 1925, chapter 124 
combining beth. It amended the provision as to burial expenses, 
fixing the maximum at $150 mstead of $100, and authorized $150 
medical and $150 hospital! services instead of $200 for all, but struck 
out the provision aillowmg not over $100 per month for treatment 
where disability continued beyond 30 days. A new provision allows 
the employer to furnish “adequate and proper medical attention 
and hospital facilities to his employees”’ instead of relief in the 
foregoing amounts. No bill or fee for medical or hospital service 
may be allowed without notice to the employer, and a hearing if 
requested. Physicians failing to make reports may be fined not 
more than $50 mstead of not less than that amount. 

Claims are to be submitted within 6 months instead of 12 as 
formerly, but 1f the employee has filed an aceident report within the 
set time of 20 days, clasym may be made within 9 months. 

The surviving spouse is not entitled to benefits unless he or she 
was “regularly married by a marriage duly solemnized by a legal 
ceremony.’ Parents need no longer prove “reasonable ground 
to expeet future financial assistance from’’ the deceased employee 
to be entitled to the sum provided for parents where no spouse or 
child survives. 

An employer’s assessments are now suspended only if an amount 
has accrued to his eredit equal to two per cent (formerly 114) of his 
annual pay roll. Overdrawn accounts are to be made up by pay- 
ments = 4 per cent monthly instead of 3 per cent as heretofore. 

Where a court grants an appeal from an award, it must also stay 
payment thereon until the appeal is determined, on such terms as 
it deems just. and proper. 

Supplemental provisions of chapter 124 require dated, itemized, 
and verified bills for medical and hospital service within 10 days 
alter the first of the month succeeding that in which the services 
were rendered. Notice of the acceptance of cases must be similarly 
given to the clerk of the district court under penalty of forfeiture 
of remuneration for any services rendered. 

Awards are judicial determinations of the rights of the respective 
parties; and an employer’s account may not be charged without 
notice and hearing, unless he shall consent thereto. 

Anviher act. (ch. 97) penalizes giving or receiving bribes in connec- 
tion with the administration of the workmen’s compensation act, 
while a third (ch. 159) provides coal-mine-catastrophe insurance, 
to be available in cases of disaster calling for the payment of more 
than $25,000 on account of injuries resulting from any one accident 
or event. One-fourth of 1 per cent of their monthly pay roll is to 
be paid by mine operators until a credit balance of $100,000 is secured, 
when contributions cease, to be automatically resumed when the 
fund falls below the sum named. Reinsurance in behalf of risks 
in the State fund may be obtained from an insurance company or 
companies. to cover catastrophes. 
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Twelfth Annual Meeting of International Association of Industria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the International Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions convened at 

Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17 to 20, 1925. Mayor Clarence 

Neslen, of Salt Lake City, welcomed the assembled delegates, and 

R. C. Norman, member of the Industrial Commission of Georgia, 
made a fitting response. 

The president of the association, O. F. McShane, in his address. 
sketched broadly the rise and progress of the compensation idea and 
then addressed himself to the question whether the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions had in 
reality served the purposes which its founders had in mind.! 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 34 active members 
and 4 associate members, and assets to the amount of $4,683.74, 
The association has been represented on 17 safety code committees, 

The subject of the Monday afternoon session was the follow-up 
of compensation awards in order to determine various matters, 
Miss R. O. Harrison, member of the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of Maryland, dealt with the question of follow-up as affecting 
the injured party and the dependents, showing that important results 
would be secured by such a system. ‘The paper of James A. Hamil- 
ton, Industrial Commissioner of New York, concerned itself with the 
determination of promptness of payment, and specified four features 
of the New York law intended to secure prompt payment. ‘These 
are: (1) Legal limits of time for shred (2) Penalties for noncon- 
formity to the limits; (3) Compulsory reporting to the department; 
(4) Systematic check up of the time of payment. The discussion of 
these papers turned quite largely on the question of following up 
lump-sum settlements in order to determine their outcome. A very 
decided difference of opinion developed regarding such settlements. 

Both of the Tuesday sessions were devoted to medical probleins. 
The general subject of the morning session was the relation of trauma 
to other conditions, such as tuberculosis and cancer, discussed by 
Dr. Joseph E. Tyree, of Salt Lake City, and diseases of the spine, 
discussed by Dr. J. C. Landenberger, of Salt Lake City, and its 
relation to administrative problems, discussed by Dr. James J. Dono- 
hue, of the Board of Compensation Commissioners of Connecticut. 

The committee, authorized by the Halifax convention, on the prepa- 
ration of a medical work on the relations of trauma to other diseased 
conditions, of which G. N. Lindahl, Commissioner, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau of North Dakota was chairman, reported that after 
eareful consideration the committee had reached the conclusion that 
so much was involved in the proposition that the association could 
not advantageously undertake it. It recommended, therefore, that 
the matter be referred to the medical committee for further study 
and that the special committee be discharged. The recommendation 
was adopted. 

Leonard W. Hatch, chairman of the committee on compensation 
for eye injuries, reported that action had already been taken regarding 
an age factor in case of permanent injuries and therefore special action 
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1 The address of Mr. McShane is printed on pp. 1 to 7 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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regarding eye injuries was not necessary. The committee did not 
feel able to recommend an occupation factor but felt that each law 
should make provision that the commission should be allowed to 
apply such a factor in its discretion. The committee further reported 
that the final report on measurement of loss of industrial efficiency due 
to eye injuries, prepared by the committee on estimating compensa- 
tion for eye imjuries, section of ophthalmology, American Medical 
Association, of which Dr. Nelson M. Black is chairman, was in hand. 
After considerable discussion it was voted that the medical committee 
be requested to consider Doctor Black’s report and recommend a 
suitable disposition of it. 
In the discussion of the paper of Dr. Robert Bay, chief medical 
examiner of the State Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland, 
on ‘‘ New phases of phosphorus poisoning as an occupational disease,” 
it was brought out that most of the cases where phosphorous is used 
industrially were of a character which rendered poisoning a very 
remote possibility. The greatest danger at the present time seems to 
be in the manufacture of fireworks. The question of occupational 
disease and industrial accident emerged in the discussion, as it will 
continue to do until it is recognized that it is disability which calls 
for remedy whether it arises from industrial accident or from indus- 
trial disease. R. KE. Wenzel, member of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of North, Dakota, in his paper on ‘‘ Preexisting disease—Its 
relation to compensation,’ contended that where compensation is 
claimed for acceleration of a diseased condition the compensation 
should be strictly limited to that proportion of the disability which 
may fairly be attributed to the injury, and suggested a resolution to 
this effect which he urged the meeting to adopt. These resolutions 
and the paper as a whole were referred to the resolutions committee, 
which in its report recommended that the whole matter be referred 
to a special committee. (See p. 126.) 
The report of the committee on statistics and compensation 
insurance cost on the production of an American remarriage table, 
iven by Leonard W. Hatch, showed progress in assembling material 
ut no definite steps toward formulating such a table. A paper on 
“Ontario’s mortality and remarriage experience,’ by T. Norman 
Dean, agg eepe of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
was read. 
The contention by Lucian W. Chaney, of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in a paper on ‘‘ Necessity for national accident 
rates,” was that in order to organize a satisfactory accident prevention 
program the statistical material must be more extensive than that of 
any of the State jurisdictions. 

ohn A. McGilvray, chairman Industrial Accident Commission of 
California in his paper on ‘‘Jurisdictional problems arising out of 
shifting labor,” clearly defined the conflicts of jurisdiction incident 
to the freedom with which labor crosses State lines. The remedy 
suggested for the difficulties arising from such conflicts is that cer- 
tain provisions of the law be made uniform in all the jurisdictions. 

Walter H. Monroe, of the workmen’s compensation division 
Bureau of Insurance of Alabama, presented a paper on the proposed 
Richmond conference, the purpose of which will be to bring together 
the Southern States, both those which do and those which do not, 
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have compensation laws for counsel and discussion. It is believed 
that in this way results can be achieved. <A strong indorsement of 
the conference idea was submitted by Bolling H. Handy, chairman 
Industrial Commission of Virginia. 

The situation as to the compensation law in Missouri was explained 
by the secretary-treasurer.’ 

George A. Kingston, commissioner Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, discussed the question of appropriate items in 
administrative cost. His paper lists the following items as properly 
included in administration cost: (1) Salaries and traveling expense 
of board; (2) Office rent and expense; (3) Claims department; (4) 
Medical administration; (5) Assessment department; (6) Finance 


department (collections of funds, payment of compensation); and and 


(7) Statistical and actuarial department. pe 

William Leslie, general manager National Council on Workmen’s va 
Compensation Insurance presented a paper on ‘‘ Factors used in rate- V 
making for compensation—Their explanation and illustration.”’ The pric 
discussion was largely on the question of adequacy for practical pur- tor, 
poses of rates as determined in a State jurisdiction: elaii 

The report of the committee on legal aid, presented by W. H. be L 


Horner, of the Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
which was after discussion adopted, contained the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That cooperation in handling workmen’s compensation problenis 
is hereby approved by the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions and the National Association of Legai Aid Organizations. 

2. Resowed, That the member organizations of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and the National Association 
of Legal Aid Organizations be requested and encouraged to cooperate with each 
other in handling workmen’s compensation cases. 

3. Resolved, That these committees be continued by their respective organiza- 
tions to supply information as to methods of cooperation, to study the results, 
and to report from time to time on the progress of the mutual work. 

A round table discussion on administrative problems followed in 
which F. A. Duxbury, member of the Industrial Commission of 
Minnesota, discussed the situation regarding compensation priority 
in cases of bankruptcy. Resolutions on this subject were later 
adopted (see p. 125). 

. M. Williams, chairman of the Board of Compensation Com- 
missioners of Connecticut, read a paper on “ Neurosis from a com- 
pensation standpoint.”’ The following quotation expresses the con- 
clusion drawn by Commissioner Williams from his contact with the 
situation: “ My own experience, extending over nearly 12 years o! 
this work, is that the genuine malingerer is comparatively rare; the 
troublesome cases are those with some genuine neurosis mingled with 
a considerable tendency to exaggerate.” 

The paper on ‘Supervision of compensative settlements” by’ Dr. 
Andrew F, McBride, commissioner Department of Labor of New 
Jersey, urged that even when much is done by private agencies the 
State must maintain a close and continuous supervision. To make 
this supervision possible any board must have (1) exact and con- 
plete reports, (2) an adequate office force, (3) the State distributed 
m units of a size easily handled, (4) capable officials, and. (5) a 
follow-up system. 


2 — subject also received extended treatment in the MontHLY Laspor Review, September, 1925, pp. 
6-138, 
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The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we do hereby express our grateful appreciation of the many 
privileges and courtesies that the association and individual members thereof have 
enjoyed at this twelfth annual meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 17 to 20, 1925. 

Resolved, further, That the thanks of this association be extended to His Ex- 
celleney the Hon. George H. Dern, Governor of the State of Utah; to the mayor of 
alt Lake City, the Hon. C. Clarence Neslen; to the Industrial Commission of 
Utah; and to the many other citizens of said convention eity and State whe have 
had partin providing for our welfare, instruction and entertainment, and especially 
to the several members of the medical profession who contributed the unusually 
able and practical papers to the literature of this association. 

Resolved, further, That the president elected at the present meeting be authorized 
and directed to appoint a special committee, consisting of himse!f and two other 
members to take such action as they may determine necessary to secure an amend- 
ment to the Federal bankruptey act giving priority to claims and awards of 
compensation against a bankrupt estate. 

Whereas, the Federal bankruptcy act does not by the provisions thereof give 
priority against the assets of the bankrupt for compensation claims and awards, 
for the reason that no such claims existed at the time said law was passed; and 
Whereas, this association believes that the peculiar character of that class. of 
claims warrants that same be given priority over general creditors; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this association earnestly recommend that the Federal bank- 
ruptey act be amended to give compensation claims that degree of priority which 
the nature of the claims may require. 

Whereas, it is reported that certain universities have and now are engaged in 
research work relating to the results of compensation laws and the adininistration 
thereof; and 

Whereas, we believe that such work may be of value to our members and helpful 
in the work in which this association is engaged if it be wisely directed and 
efficiently done; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the president elected at this con- 
vention to consist of such numbers as he may determine, to eonsider and adopt 
suggestive lines, subjeets and methods of such research work, and to use its good 
offices in cooperating with those engaged in, or about to undertake such research 
work, to the end that the same may be wisely directed and correspondingly 
valuable for practical purposes. 

Resolved, That Bulletin No. 385 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
beand the same is hereby approved as the record of the proceedings of the eleventh 
annual convention of this association, held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 
26-28, 1924. 

The following resolution introduced by Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, was on recommendation of 
the committee on resolutions referred to the committee on statistics 
and compensation insurance costs for such action as it may determine: 


Resolved, That the committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost 
be and is hereby instructed to investigate and report at the next convention on 
administrative costs. 

That the committee shall take into consideration the question of what items 
and elements of expense shall enter into such eosts as has been brought out in the 
discussion of this general subject in the Salt Lake City convention. But the 
committee need not be confined or restricted in its study by such diseussion. 

That the committee’s report indicate just what items have been covered in its 
investigation, and it shall report five ways— 

1. By total number of accident cases reported; 

2. By total number of cempensable cases, reported, whether compensation 
was in fact granted or not; 

3. By number of compensated cases; 

4. By number of cases really investigated, whether compensated or not wher- 
ever such information can be made available; and 

5. By pereentage of money compensation actually paid. 
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As already stated, Mr. Wenzel, of North Dakota, offered a rego. 
lution relating to compensation in cases of aggravation of preexisting 
disease, which was as follows: : 

Whereas it is one of the aims of the International Association of Industria] 
Accident Boards and Commissions to bring about equity and uniformity in the 
administration of workmen’s compensation legislation; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the representatives of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions from the Provinces of the Do. 
minion of Canada and the States of the United States, assembled at this, the 
twelfth annual meeting of said association, heldin this year 1925in the city of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, that equitable administration of such workmen’s compensation 
legislation will be furthered by and through the uniform adoption and adapta. 
tion of the following basis for the handling of preexisting disease cases arising iy 
the course of industrial employment, to wit: 

That, in case of aggravation of any disease existing prior to such injury, the 
compensation shall be allowed only for such proportion of the disability due to 
the aggravation of such prior disease as may reasonably be attributable to the 
injury; and 

Whereas it is the further opinion of such representatives that it may reasonably 
be expected that definite and proper expression and publication of such opinion 
will hasten the uniform adoption and adaptation of such basis for the handling 
of preexisting disease cases: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the various industrial accident boards and commissions of the 
Provinces of Canada and the States of the United States be, and they hereby 
are, urged to accept, adopt, and adapt the foregoing basis in the handling of 
preexisting disease cases; that the same be done as speedily as possible through 
the adoption and publication of rules by such bureaus or commissions, where- 
ever they possess the power; and that, wherever such power is not now possessed, 
such bureaus, boards, or commissions sponsor the necessary legislative amend- 
ments to make this resolution effective. Be it further 

Resolved, That due and proper publicity be given the passage of this resolution. 


The committee reported as follows as to this resolution and its 
recommendations were adopted by the convention: 


In the opinion of your committee the question of whether or not any action 
should be taken by this association on the subject matter of said paper and 
resolution, as well as what such action should be taken, if any, are matters of 
too much importance and depend for wise action upon fuller information and 
deliberation that is available to your committee, or, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, is obtainable at this convention of the association; now, therefore, 

Your committee recommends that the said resolution and paper offered by 
Mr. R. E. Wenzel, together with this report, be referred to a special committee 
of five members, to be appointed by the president elected at this convention, to 
consider the subject matter and the provisions of compensation laws relating 
thereto, as well as the state of the law generally on the subject, with such recom- 
mendations for the action of this association on the subject as the committee 
may determine, to be submitted to the next convention of the association. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President.—Frederick M. Williams, of Connecticut. 

Vice president.—H. M. Stanley, of Georgia. 

Secretary—Treasurer.—Ethelbert Stewart, of Washington, D. C. 

Members of the executive committee.—O. F. McShane, of Utah; Fred W. Arm- 
strong, of Nova Scotia; James A. Hamilton, of New York; Mrs. F. M. Robbin, 
of Oklahoma; Ralph Young, of lowa; W. H. Horner, of Pennsylvania. 


—> oo 


Recent Proceedings and Reports of Intemational Labor Office on 
Workmen’s Compensation 

NDER the head ‘Publications relating to labor” in the 

MonTuiy Lasor Review for June, 1925, appeared a rather 


extended statement of the scope of a report recently issued by 
the International Labor Office, setting forth the results of the Seventh 
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Annual Conference in so far as relates to workmen’s compensation. 
Questionnaires had been distributed to the various member coun- 
tries, asking as to existing provisions and practices and requesting 
expressions of opinions as to various proposals, the question of the 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers naturally 
receiving a full measure of attention. In line with the methods in use 
by the International Labor Conference, draft conventions and recom- 
mendations were adopted, based on the consensus obtained through 
the answers to the questionnaires, and by means of the discussions by 
representatives of the various governments. 


Conventions 


pe purpose of conventions is not to set forth a complete text of 

laws for the various countries, but to present minimum stand- 
ards, subject to such variation as local conditions and opinions may 
occasion. Thus, the first article of the convention adopted concern- 
ing workmen’s compensation provisions pledges each member of the 
International Labor Organization to undertake to secure compen- 
sation for all injuries due to accidents ‘‘on terms at least equal to 
those provided by this convention.”’ The scope of the convention is 
then set forth, maritime and agricultural employments being rele- 
gated to control by separate agreements. Periodical payments are 
recommended in preference to lump-sum settlements, unless the 
latter will be properly utilized. A waiting time of not more than 
four days is te sae medical and surgical aid in all cases, together 
with artificial limbs as needed, and added allowance where constant 
attendance is necessary. Methods of administration and super- 
vision and the guaranty of payments are left to the different countries 
to determine. As the minimum scale, two-thirds of the earnings (or 
of the reduction of earnings in cases of partial disability) is recom- 
mended. Children under 18 (or above if they are physically or 
mentally disabled) and dependent relations, including ascendants, 
grandchildren, and brothers and sisters under the age of 18 who are 
incapable of working, are provided for. Vocational reeducation 
should also be furnished. 

Adjustment agencies should include representatives of workmen 
and employers on account of their technical knowledge of working 
conditions, adaptability of injured workers to other occupations, and 
other questions of an occupational character. An equal number of 
such representatives should serve as special bodies either with or 
without the addition of regular juclges. 

Another convention pledges the members to seek the enactment of 
laws covering occupational! diseases. A list is proposed, quite brief, 
covering only poisoning by lead, its alloys or compounds, mercury 
and its amalgams and compounds, and anthrax infection. 

A third convention treats of equality of treatment as between 
national and foreign workers. Such treatment is definitely recom- 
mended, with provisions for adjustment of questions in dispute and 
seneneren necessary to facilitate the payment of the compensation 

ue. 





1International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, July 20, 1925: Draft conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the seventh session of the International Labor Conference. Geneva, [1925]. (Supplement to 
vol. X, No. 4, pp. 103-121.) 
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Comparative Analysis of Compensation Laws 
p CONNECTION with the consideration by the conference of the 


subject of workmens’ compensation, the International Labor Office 
has issued two reports, the first of which is a comparative analysis of 
national laws on compensation for industrial accidents. The laws of 
some 60 countries and Provinces are considered, showing the undertak- 
ings and services covered, the persons affected, the nature of the risks 
included, the basis-and amount of the compensation provided, the 
methods of insurance or other security, the procedure for obtaining 
compensation and settlement of disputes, and the position of foreign 
workers. An appendix gives a list of the legal texts used in the report. 

Presentations are in the form of summary statements and tabula- 
tions. ‘There are also discussions of the legal basis, and a consider- 
ation of the various systems in use. The ‘‘classical conception of 
liability which is contained in civil eodes founded on Roman law” 
shows distinct differences from those systems which are based on 
the common law of Anglo-Saxon countries. Under the former, the 
idea that compensation for injury is an overhead charge of the under- 
takmg, naturally falling upon the emplover, grows out of the com- 
monty accepted principles of the Roman law; while under the Anglo- 
Saxon law, the employer is liable only if tort or negligence can be 
proved by the victrm, while the theory of fellow service cuts off a 
large number of injuries from any possible compensation. | 

A half century of compensation legislation has been marked by 
considerable changes in the basis used for the enactment of laws 
origmally applying only to ‘‘workers in certain classes of under- 
takings considered as presenting particularly serious risks of accident.”’ 
A gradual extension has been made of the scope of the law to cover 
all accidents, and in a less degree, occupational diseases, on the ground 
of the risk of all paid workers. Two lines of development were 
followed, one, an extension of the enumerated undertakings, the 
other a blanket provision covering employer and employee without 
the use of any other basis than that of contract of employment, 
though perhaps with certain exclusions. The disadvantages of the 
former method are pointed out, its difficulties being indicated by a 
quotation from a French legislator of 1898: ‘‘Although m theory a 
lime of demarcation between dangerous and safe industries may be 
given, in practice this distinction has seemed almost impossible. ” 
On the other hand, laws that apply to all persons included in the 
contract of employment care for the injured worker whether the 
occupation risk be rated high or low. 

The volume presents for the first time a broad and inclusive dis- 
eussion of existing legislation since its practically universal ac- 
ceptance.’ - 

The second report of the International Labor Office, covers the 
subject of compensation for occupational diseases, giving a like 
comparative analysis of existing legislation, and discussing the need 








2 The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the United States, published in 
1909, entitled “* Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation Systems in Europe’’, covered the laws of 11 
countries, the more important industrial countries of the world outside the United States, antedating in 
each case any recognition of the system in this country. This report covered the operation of the laws as 
well as their provisions and presented their texts in full in two volumes of 2,729 pages. 
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for compensation for such diseases, their definition, the principles 
of legislation in force, the responsibility of employers, the role of the 

hysician in regard to legislation. An analysis is given of the laws 
of 14 countries or groups of States which provide compensation on 
lines of accident insurance, followed by a brief consideration of the 
provisions in some half-dozen countries for compensation along lines 
of sickness Insurance or by special legislation. The discussion as to 
the need for compensation reaches the inevitable conclusion that 
there is no essential difference between injuries classed as accidental 
and those classed as occupational diseases, as regards the necessities 
of the worker. 

A discussion of definitions brings out the differing concepts with- 
out attempting to suggest a harmonizing and inclusive statement. 
This discussion is summed up as follows: 


To conclude on this point, it may be added that in the matter of definition, 
the medical point of view may differ from the legal. In the eves of the doctor, 
the connection between the injury and work is much closer in the ease of an 
occupational disease than in that of an accident (Glibert). From a strietly 
medical standpoint a distinction between an occupational disease and an accident 
is neither indicated nor necessary, for medical science sees no difference between 
these two modes of variation of the general notion of disease. From a legal 
standpoint, on the other hand, the distinction has necessarily to be drawn. 
But can it be left to the courts to determine, on the strength of medical certificates, 
the occupational character of the diseases which they are called upon to consider? 
This would involve the risk of endless litigation. Jurisprudence in this field is 
in so chaotic and incoherent a state that it is essential to protect the worker as 
far as possible. 

In judging the injury to health caused by work, the actual nature of the patho- 
logical process falls into the background, and the manner of its aetiology [i. e., 
the cause which engendered the disease] is alone of primary importance in each 
ease. The main points of distinction between occupational diseases and acci- 
dents can be summed up as follows: 


| Occupational diseases Industrial accidents 


a8 


tina ac <<ncen Are anything but exceptional occurences, being | Areinjuries caused by a sud- 
| in faet the consequence of ordinary work. | den unforeseen occurrence 
| during work. 
Nature and time | Are to he reckoned as a consequence of the par- ‘an not be foreseen, and oc- 
| tieular trade; they are inevitable to this ex-| eur suddenly; are deter- 
tent, that they accrue from the repetition of the mined hy an abnormal oe- 
saine work, being the outcome of a process currence, with an external 
imperceptibly and constantly at work rather cause, the immediate (or 
than of a single occurrence. | practically immediate) ef- 
fects of which are unques- 
tionable. 
Pathogenesis_.......---- Inception is usually slow, insidious, and difficult Can be exactiy determined 
to determine. | in time. 
Evolution ‘ Become slowly aggravated; can remain unsus- 
pected until the occurrence of phenomena, 
which at times appear suddenly. 

The character of the work conditions, the fre- | 
quency in any particular industrial surround- | 
ings, the anomalies of the evolution, the grav- | 
ity of forms, the characteristics of the symp- | 
toms, the aggravation of a common disease. | 

The pathological cause does not give rise to very Is also of importance as a 
great injury in some persons; in others it re- factor in the evolution of 
sults in very grave injury. the injury, sequelae, and 

complications. 

Is the result of an uninterrupted series of acci- | Is the result of a single occur- 
dents which by repetition tend more and more rence (traumatism or se- 
to produce this result, as each weakens the quelas), 
organism's power of resistance, so that every | 
fresh accident gains in seriousness, 
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The principle of enumeration seems to be largely followed in the laws 
reviewed, including the familiar list of the British law, moving hy 
degrees from the 6 classes of diseases or injury originally appearing 
to the 32 now enumerated, covering injuries due to X-rays or radio- 
active substances; while the Swiss ordinance of 1920 gives a much 
more imposing list of substances, the use of which, if giving rise to 
“serious diseases,’ entitles to compensation. In contrast to this 
method is the law of Spain and of the Spanish-American countries, 
which cover bodily injuries due to toxic substances or “any disease 
which develops as a consequence of employment” or a like inclusive 
expression. 

[hese volumes appearing, in so far as the works under review are 
concerned, in form marked as ‘‘proof” are presumably subject to 
revision in a final presentation. ths they stand, they afford the only 
existing source for a comparative study of the provisions (but not of 
the texts) of the great majority of the laws in the field outside the 
United States. The compensation legislation of the United States is 
not considered at all in the volume on accidents, and only briefly in 
that of occupational diseases. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Compensation Award No Bar to Suit under Federal Liability Statute 


existing systems of providing relief from effects of industrial 

accidents was recently before the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
Arailway conductor was killed while on his way to his noonday meal 
after placing cars containing interstate and intrastate shipments on 
asidetrack. There was a collision due to the fault of the company’s 
train dispatcher, the conductor meeting his death. This occurred in 
Jowa, the place of his residence. The administrator brought action 
under the Federal liability statute in a Minnesota court, 8 days after 
his death. Some 10 days later, the railway company brought pro- 
ceedings, as it might under the law of the State of Lowa, asking a set- 
tlement with the widow under the compensation act. The widow 
replied, alleging that her husband had been employed in interstate 
commerce so that the case was not under the jurisdiction of the 
industrial commissioner. She did not refer to the suit pending in 
Minnesota, but only denied the jurisdiction of the compensation 
commissioner and refused to join in the appointment of arbitrators. 
Proceedings under the compensation act continued to an award, from 


AS INTERESTING guemies involving the relation of the two co- 


| which she appealed, subsequent proceedings leading to affirmation of 


the award. As the compensation proceedings were completed before 
the decision in the courts, the award was offered as a bar to the action. 
The supreme court cited cases in support of its statement that the 
“Federal act, within the field which it covers, supersedes the com- 
mon-law liability, and the liability created by death by wrongful act 
statutes, or employer’s liability acts, or compensation acts.” The 
trial court had found that the injury was received in interstate com- 
merce and rendered judgment for damages under the Federal law. 
The supreme court, on the appeal taken by the railroad company, 
discussed at some length the points raised, and reached the conclusion 
that the Minnesota court had competent jurisdiction, and that it was 
its duty to proceed with the action sought by the plaintiff. (Schen- 
del v. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co., 204 N. W. 552.) Neither the 
widow nor any representative of hers nor any other beneficiary had 
moved to secure the compensation award, but rather to the con- 
trary. She alone was the party named in the award, but did not 


| appear as plaintiff in the suit for ey se the Federal statute re- 


quiring such action to be taken by a legal representative and not by 
a survivor or claimant as such. There was therefore no identity of 
parties, and the proceedings to determine the nature of the employ- 
ment were properly prosecuted. The finding that the service was 
interstate commerce supported the judgment, and it was affirmed. 
Reference is made in the opinion of the court to a case decided by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, involving similar thoug 
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not identical conditions (Dennison v. Payne, 293 Fed. 333), where q 
train flagman was killed under circumstances raising a question of 
the nature of the employment, whether interstate or intrastate. 
After bringing suit under the Federal statute as administratrix, the 
widow made her personal claim under the State compensation lay 
to avoid the running of the statute of lmitations against her claim ip 
case the court should find that the employment was intrastate. This 
fact was set forth in her petition, bet the board proceeded to inquiry 
and determination, holding that the employment was intrastate, and 
making an award. No payment was ever sought or made thereunder, 
but the award was offered in subsequent legal proceedings as a bar to 
the action for damages. The court held, however, that as claimant 
and as administratrix, Mrs. Dennison appeared in distinct capacities, 
eiting Troxell v. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. (227 U.S. 434, 33 Sup. Ct. 274), 
where it was held that a personal judgment under the State law and 
a judgment secured by the same person as administratrix under the 
Federal statute did not involve an identity of parties. 





Constitutionality of Illinois Statute Limiting Issue of Injunctions in Labor 


Disputes 


HE Legislature of Illinois at its late session enacted a law limit- 
ing the issue of injunctions in labor disputes (p. 378). The 
essential section of the act is as follows: 

No restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of this State, 
or by a judge or judges thereof, in any case invelving or growing out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, or enjoining or restraining any 
person or persons, either singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of 
employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from peaceably 
and without threats or intimidation, recommending, advising, or persuading 
others so to do, or from being peaceably and without threats or intimidation 
upon any public street or thoroughfare or highway for the purpose of obtaining 
or communicating information or to peaceably and without threats and intimi- 
dation, persuade any person or persons to work or to abstain from working, or 
to employ or to peaceably and without threats or intimidation, cease to employ 
any party to a labor dispute, or to recommend, advise, or persuade others so 
to do. 

As was to be expected, the constitutionality of this restriction was 
promptly challenged, the International Tailormg Co. asking for an 
Injunction against the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, whose 
members were on strike. The case came to a hearing and decision 
on August 1, 1925, before Judge Hugo Pam of the circuit court of 
Cook County, Ill. Similarities were pointed out between this 
statute and the Clayton Act enacted by Congress and a similar 
statute of Arizona declared unconstitutional in the case of Truax . 

tia eine . 

Corrigan (257 U. S. 312, 42 Sup. Ct. 124). The discussion by 
Judge Pam was quite informal, but sustained the act as constitu- 
tional, as is indicated by the following quotation from his coneluding 
paresraph: ‘Now, gentlemen, you have my opinion. [ am up- 
1olding the constitutionality of the act. I will refuse to grant any 
injunction in this case which prohibits picketmg in itself. [ recoy- 
nize the right of labor to peaceful picketing and persuasion.” 

It is announced that an appeal has been taken to the supreme 
court of the State. 
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Minimum Wage Law of Kansas Held Unconstitutional 












7 FHAT must have been anticipated as a probable consequence 
of the action of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
holding the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia 
constitutional in its application to adult women, has taken place 
in the State of Kansas. An. act of 1915 declared the policy of the 
‘tate to be to seeure the health and welfare of women, learners, 
apprentices, and minors, by assuring them wages adequate for their 
mantenance and limiting the hours of labor to such as are consonant 
vith their health and welfare. An industrial welfare commission 
‘ag created to administer the act, but later. the commission was 
uperseded by the court of industrial relations. This court, by an 
rder of 1922, fixed a minimum wage of $11 per week to adult women 
mployed in laundries and factories. The Topeka Laundry Co.: 
and the Topeka Packing Co. each brought action against the court 
f industrial relations, seeking to enjoin the enforcement of any 
der issued by the court interfering with their freedom of contract, 
Jaiming that such orders were violative of the fourteenth amend- 
ent to the Constitution of the United States. In the trial court, 
he orders were sustained against this charge of unconstitutionality, 
but on appeal, a majority of the court felt bound by the decision 

f the Supreme Court, above referred to, reversing the judgment 
wlow, and directing that the injunctions be granted. (Topeka 
Laundry Co. v. Court of Fridustrial Relations; Topeka Packing Co. 
», Same, 237 Pac. 1041.) 

Judge Burch, who delivered the opinion of the court, reviewed the 
istory of the act and the facts involved in the instant case. He 
hen stated that it was not for the court to decide whether the social 
und economic conditions of the State demanded the enactment of 
uch a law or whether these conditions had been bettered by its 
mactment; the only question that the court could consider was as to 
he constitutional power of the legislature to enact such a law. As 
0 this, he said, ‘‘If the court were free to exercise its independent 
judgment, it would answer these questions in the affirmative, and 
vould hold the statute and the orders made pursuant to it to be 
aid.” Referring to the decision in the case of Adkins v. Children’s 
ospital (261 U. S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394), holding the minimum 
age act passed by Congress for the District of Columbia to be vio- 
itive of the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
states, it was said that this decision was binding on the State courts 
is interpreting the Constitution of the United States. It followed 
hat a State enactment of this type would be void as conflicting with 
he fourteenth amendment. Congress acts for the District of Coium- 
lawith the same limitations as a legislature for a State; and if it could 
ot enaet a valid law of this type for the District of Columbia, * the 
ecessary conclusion is the legislature for the State of Kansas pos- 
esses no such power.” Efforts to distinguish between a purely 
Wage-fixing law, such as that of the District of Columbia, and a law 
xing both wages and hours, as did that of Kansas, could not. avail. 
é provisions as to wages are substantially the same, and the declara- 
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tion by the Supreme Court that such provisions are an invasion of 
constitutional rights necessarily invalidates the State law. 

Three judges concurred with Judge Burch and three dissented. 4 
dissenting opinion was given by Judge Harvey, who took the posi. 
tion that the Supreme Court, in deciding the Adkins case, acted only 
as a court of equal rank with the supreme court of the State in r. 
gard to matters of local jurisdiction, so that its decision was “ per. 
suasive only, rather than authoritative, just as would be the decision 
of the highest court of another State in interpreting a statute of that 
State.’ He regarded as valid the differences between the strictly 
wage-fixing law of the District of Columbia and the broader statute 
of Kansas. Emphasis was also laid on differences in the instances 
involved in the two cases. The present case was said to be one 
largely academic in its nature; there was little to indicate that the 
plaintiffs were hurt by the order in any substantial sense, but de- 
cided rather “to have the law nullified because, theoretically, as they 
claimed, it infringes upon their constitutional right of contract as to 
the amount of wages to be paid.”’ 

Reference was made to “‘more than a dozen States”? which had 
enacted laws of like nature, and to five State supreme court decisions 
upholding the constitutionality of such laws. The beneficial effect of 
the Kansas law was referred to, consequences affecting both employ- 
ers and employees, the conclusion being that the court should exercise 
its independent judgment rather than be controlled by a decision 
from another jurisdiction of merely persuasive character. 


Compensation Statute Held Applicable to Harbor Improvement Work, 
Ohio 


HE Supreme Court of Ohio recently had before it a case in which 
T an engineering construction company sought to compe! the 

State industrial commission to accept premiums for insurance 
in the State compensation fund. The company employed men on 
floating dredges, floating pile drivers, floating derricks, and on 
barges, scows, and tugs serving the same ends; also repair men and 
stevedores. ‘The work of the company was not any commerce or 
navigation, but, as the title indicated, engineering construction, such 
as building docks and jetties, driving piles, laying pipes for gas and 
water in trenches dredged out, and general construction work and 
improvement of harbor and dock facilities. 

The commission had accepted premiums up to September 16, 
1924, when it reached the conclusion that the employments were 
maritime and not within the jurisdiction of the commission. The 
company thereupon asked for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
acceptance of premiums, to which the commission interposed 4 
demurrer. This was overruled, the court taking the ground that 
the employments were not maritime, but were properly under the 
jurisdiction of the State compensation act and the commission 
created thereby. (State ex rel. Cleveland Engineering Construc- 
tion Co. v. Dutty, 148 N. E. 572.) 
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The only question involved was that of jurisdiction, which turned 
on the nature of the employment. The court found, citing several 
opinions, that the place of the performance of the work was not the 
sole criterion, but that the contract must be in its nature maritime; 
j,e., have connection with the navigation of a ship or its equipment 
or preservation, or concerning transportation by sea or commercial 
transactions. Reviewing the nature of the plaintiff’s undertakings, 
nothing was found that would seem to disclose any ‘direct bearing 
upon the maritime service, navigation, or maritime commerce, either 
interstate or foreign.’”’ The laying of gas or water pipes under the 
bed of a river or building a crib for water supply for a city can not 
affect maritime law or navigation. Whatever was done in the way 
of transporting materials was limited. to the constructional activities 
of the company itself. There was found to be, therefore, no invasion 
of maritime law, either in the character of the work done or in the 
contract entered into by the company and its employees to operate 
under the terms of the State compensation act. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, January to 
June, 1925 


N JULY i of this year the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in con- 
C) tinuation of the policy adopted in 1922," sent out to the build- 
ing inspectors of the 68 cities having a ge baa of 100,000 
or over in 1920, questionnaires rec uesting information concerning 
building permits issued during the half year ending June 30, 1925. 
The States of Massachusetts and New York collect similar data from 
cities within their borders and’ the State officials have cooperated 
with the bureau in the present study. 

The information hereinafter shown was compiled from the reports 
received. Most of the cities reported to the bureau by mail. It was 
necessary, however, to send agents of the bureau to certain cities 
to compile the data from records kept by local officials. 

Table 1 shows the number of new buildings and the estimated cost 
of each of the different kinds, for which permits were issued in the 
68 cities in the six-month period, the per cent that each kind is of 
the total number, the per cent that the cost of each kind is of the 
total cost, and the average cost per building. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS 
ISSUED IN 68 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1925, BY KIND OF BUILDING 





Buik Tings fer which permits ¥ were issued 
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Reside ntiad buildings 


| 
One-family dwellings - A 89, 807 | $408, 306, 932 | 
Two-family dwellings - _| 17,616 | 8.6 149, 506, 890 | 
One-family and two-family dwellings with stores | 
combined _- , 636 a 28, 292, 081 
Multi- family dwellings - ‘ }, 38: 3. 301, 219, 676 
Multi-family dwellings with stores combined... al : + 34, 185, 093 
; 2: P 52, 346, 464 | 
I ee ¢ 271, 000 | 
All other ®) | 17,825,958 | 


~ 991, 954, 094 | 











Nonresidential buildings 
Amusement buildings 45, 259, 987 | 
. naiden 22, 212, 351 | 
63, 138, 451 | 
36, 908, 474 
31, 214, 754 


Public garages 

Private garages : 5 3. i 
Service stations ’ , 416 ae 4, 194. S88 
Institutions 73 { | 29, 340, 203 


, 2] 
Factories and workshops , 526 ‘ | 


SOwK NUS 
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Office buildings < 101, 914, 901 
Public buildings 90 9, 090, 776 
Public works and utilities 273 14, 270, ya | 
Schools and libraries 337 52 816 470 | 3. 
a : 5, S41 2, 480, 334 

161 385,598 | () 
5, 330 2. 100, 113, 468 6. 
1, 408 2, 578, 699 | 


_ 87,864 | 42.8 | 516, 520, 271 
he 205,209 | 100. 0 | 1, 508, 474, 365 | 
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a Lie’ Sasi one- leat of 1 per cent, 


1 For earlier reports by the bureau on the subject of building permits, see Bulletins 295, 318, 347, and 365, 
and MonrTsa_y LAsor Review for July, 1921; April, 1922; October, 1922; July, 1923; October, 1923; June, 
1924; October, 1924; June, 1925; and July, 1925. 
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The table shows that of every dollar spent in the construction of 
puildings in the cities of the United States having a population of 
100,000 or over, during the first half of this year, 65.8 cents were 
spent for residential buildings. In other words, almost two-thirds 
of the money spent for the erection of buildings during this period in 
these cities went to provide dwelling places. 

It must be borne in mind that the costs shown in these tables are 
estimated costs for buildings about to be constructed, with more or 
less delay in beginning operations. When a_ prospective builder 
applies for a permit he states on his application the amount he esti- 
mates the building will cost. In some cities this amount is checked 
carefully by the building inspector’s office, in others the builder’s word 
is taken when the amount stated is reasonably close to what the office 
thinks would be correct. In such cities the amount is likely to be 
understated as the builder thinks in so doing he may get a lower 
assessment on his tax statement. He is not likely to deceive the tax 
assessor, however, as these officials merely look over the records in 
the building inspector’s office to find out where new buildings are 
erected and then proceed to fix a valuation according to their own 
ideas. 

Partly counterbalancing the tendency to underestimate the cost is 
the practice of some builders who build houses to sell, to overestimate 
in order that their property may seem more valuable to any pro- 
spective buyer who might examine the records of the paid 
inspector. 

More money was sens for the erection of one-family dwellings than 
for any other single class of buildings, $408,306,932 being so spent dur- 
ing the period under review. The next largest amount ($301,219,676) 
was for apartment houses. The largest amount expended for the erec- 
tion of any kind of nonresidential ach was spent for office build- 


ings, the percentage ens 6.8, and the amount, $101,914,901. 
e 


One-family dwellings ad in the number of buildings as well as 
in the cost, the number being 89,807 for this class of homes. Private 
garages, numbering 68,280, were the next most numerous class of 
building, constituting about one-third of all buildings for which 
permits were issued. 

The last column in Table 1 shows the average cost per building. 
The average cost of the erection of a one-family dwelling is shown to 
be $4,546. This does not include the cost of the lot, simply the cost 
of the building. This is practically the same as the average cost of a 
one-family dwelling in these cities in the first half of 1924 ($4,549). 
clay am dwellings differed very little in cost in the first half of 
1925 as compared with the first half of 1924—$8,487 as against 
$8,457. Hotels cost more per building than any other class of 
structure—$418,771. Residential buildings averaged $8,453 per 
building as against an average of $5,879 for nonresidential buildings. 
The average cost of all the 205,209 new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 68 cities was $7,351. 

Table 2 shows more dwellings provided, and more families provided 
for, in the first half of 1925 than in the first half of 1924. The 
number of buildings increased from 116,758 to 117,156 and. the 
number of families provided for from 205,174 to 209,969, an increase 
of three-tenths of 1 per cent in buildings and 2.3 per cent in families. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN DWELLINGg 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 68 IDENTICAL CiTIES, FIRST HALF OF 1994 
AND OF 1925, BY KIND OF DWELLING 








Number of build- Families provided for 
ings for which 
permits were is- —_— 
sued Number Per cent 





Kind of dwelling 





ns 


First First First First First First 
half, half, half, half, half, half, 
1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 








~ 


One-family dwellings 84, 098 89, 807 84, 098 89, 807 41.0 42.8 
Two-family dwellings 23, 964 17, 616 47, 928 35, 232 23. 4 16.8 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 

stores combined , 00! 2, 636 3, 343 4, 390 1.6 21 
Multi-family dwellings & 6, 382 66, 052 74, 236 32. 2 35.4 
Multi-family dwellings with stores com- 
715 3, 753 6, 304 1.8 3.0 








117, 156 | 205,174 | 200, 969 100. 0 100.0 
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The first half of 1925 shows that 42.8 per cent of the total number 
of families provided for were accommodated in one-family dwellings, 
as compared with 41 per cent during the first half of 1924. The 
families soceinisadated in multi-family dwellings increased from 32.2 
per cent of the total in the first six months of 1924 to 35.4 per cent in 
the first six months of 1925. The percentage of families housed in 
one-family and two-family dwellings with stores combined, and in 
multi-family dwellings with stores combined, also showed an increase 
in 1925 as compared with 1924. 

In contrast to one-family dwellings and multi-family dwellings, the 
number of families provided for by two-family dwellings showed a 
decided falling off in the first six-month period of 1925 in comparison 
with the like period of 1924. This is accounted for by the large 
decrease in this class of dwelling in New York City. During the first 
half of 1924 the New York law providing for the temporary exemption 
from taxation of all new dwelling houses was in force. This law, 
however, expired June 30, 1924, and there has been a big decline in 
permits issued for dwellings in New York City during the first half 
of 1925 as compared with the same period of 1924. This decline was 
especially noticeable in two-family dwellings, as there was an abnor- 
mally large number of permits issued for this type of dwelling in 
New York City during the first half of 1924. 

The chart shows the percentage of distribution of families provided 
for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 68 cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over for the first six months of 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
and for 65 of the 68 cities for the first six months of 1922. One-family 
and two-family dwellings with stores combined are grouped with two- 
family dwellings, and multi-family dwellings with stores combined 
are grouped with multi-family dwellings. 

In the first half of 1922 no report was received from either Fort 
Worth, Providence, or San Antonio. 

In the first half of 1923 the percentage of families accommodated 
in one-family dwellings was at its low point, only 40.4 per cent of 
the total number of families provided for during that period being 
housed in this class of dwelling. In the eden pei litte period of 
1922 the percentage was 43.4 and for like periods in 1924 and 1925 
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it was 41 per cent and 42.8 per cent, respectively. The percentage 
of families provided for in multi-family dwellings was 34.7 in the 
first half of 1922; the percentage rose to 39.5 in the first half of 1923; 
fell to a low point of 34 in the first half of 1924; and rose again to 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS, 
BY KIND OF DWELLING 
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38.3 in the first six months of 1925. The proportion of families taken 

care of by two-family houses was lowest in the first half of 1925. 
Table 3 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 

of buildings for the 68 cities in the first half of 1924 and the first 
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half of 1925, and the per cent of increase or devrease in the number 
and in the cost. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER AND COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN 68 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1924 AND OF 1925, BY KIND OF BUIL DIN: } 








| Percent of 
erease (4-) 
| decrease 
first half of 14: 
as compared 
with first h 
First halfof i924 | First half of 1925 of 1924 


Buildings for which permits were issued 








Kind of building 





{ 
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} } ay 
. | } | ! . 
| Num- | Cost Num- | +." | Num- 
; | ber ber 
| 





“J 


Residential buildings 
Ona-family dwellings.............----- | 84,0908 | $372, 867, 504 | 89, 807 | | $408,306,9032) +6 
Two-family dwellings | 23,964 | 204, 666,026 | 17,616 | 149, 506,890 — 2. 5 
One-family and two-family dwellings: i { 
with stores combined............-----| 2,005 | 22, 028, 549 | 
Multi-family dwellings_. : 6,286 | 277,112,675 | 6,382 | 301, 219, 676 | 
Multi-family dw ellings with stores | | 
combined 405 19, 919, 456 715 34, 185,093 | +76. 5 | 
| 81 | 28, 754, 845 | 125 52, 346, 464 +54. j 
Lodging houses - - ------ ee eee 8 | 136, 300 4 271, 000 — 50. 
All other 47 4, 947, 629 60 7, 825, 958 | +27. 7 


2, 636 28, 292, 081 | 4+-31 
+1.5 





1 116, 894 | 930, 432, 2, O84 | iT 117, 345 oy +. 
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Nonresidential buildings 


Amusement buildings___..........----- 315 | 21,813,015 36 45, 259,987 + +16. 
Churches 332 | 18, 027, 860 22, 212, 351 +11. 
Factories and wor kshops 53, 81, 236, 483 5% 63, 138, 451 —I7 
Public garages | 30,875, 950 j 36, 90%, 474 —4. 
Private garages___.. + ¢ + +> 74,824 ) 40, 293, 106 . 31,214,754 | 8. 
Service stations 3, 423, 821 4,494,838 5 +9. 
Institutions -___..-_- a oe ‘ | 12, 504, O72 : 20,346,203 | —B. 
Offipe builgines. .........._ § 100, 269, 781 5 101, 914, 901 | _, 
Public buildings - _ - : 12, 172, 158 ( 9,090,776 | +78. 
Public works and utilities.........-_--- 11, 885, 946 27 14, 270, 917 | +122. 
Se hools and Hbrnries . . ... 2. 444.25----- 328 67, 462, 556 337 52, $16, 470 | +2 

} 2, 671, 864 5, 841 2, 480, 334 | Pe 
Stables and barns 4 360, 905 161 598 
Stores and warehouses - - - Tee: 69, 502, 527 5, 330 | 100, a 468 | + = 1 
All other 2, 056, 527 1, 408 2, 578, 699 | +48. 











87, S64 516, 520, 27 4, —6. 


Grand total......._...-...- _.---) 2, 123 |, eo “205, 209 {1, 508, 474, = 2. 
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The number of residential buildings increased only four-tenths of 
1 per cent in the first half of 1925 as compared with 1924, while the 
cost of residential buildings increased 6.6 per cent. Among. resi- 
dential buildings the largest increase in number was shown by 
multi-family dwellings with stores combined, these increasing 76.5 
per cent. 

The largest increase in the amount of money expended for any 
kind of residential building was for .“ other residential’? which in- 
creased 260.3 per cent in the first half of 1925 over the same period in 
1924. This lasd of structures includes clubs with bedrooms, dorm.- 
tories, Y. M. C. A. buildings with bedrooms, etc. A decrease wis 
shown in both the number and cost of two-family dwellings. 

Nonresidential buildings decreased in number 6.8 per cent but the 
expenditure of money for their erection increased 8.8 per cent. The 
decrease in number is explained mainly by the decrease of 8.7 per cent 
in private garages. As this group comprised 77.7 per cent of the 
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number of nonresidential buildings in 1925, it ean be seen how this 
falling off in private garages affects the percentage of nonresidential 
buildings. Public werks and utilities showed a larger percentage of 
increase—122 per cent—than any of the other kinds of nonresidential 
construction. 

The largest increase in expenditure for nonresidential buildings was 
for institutions——-134.6 per cent. 

The largest decrease in the number of nonresidential buildings was 
in factory buildings and the largest decrease in cost was in public 
buildings. The amount of money spent for the erection of churches 
in these 68 cities increased only 23.2 per cent in the first half of 1925 
as compared with the first half of 1924, while the amount expended 
for amusement buildings increased 107.5 per cent. 

The grand total of number of new baaldings decreased 2.8 per cent 
while the total amount expended increased 7.4 per cent. 

Table 4 gives detailed information concerning the building permits 
issued in each of the 68 cities in the first half of each year, 1924 and 
1925. 

Part 1 of the table gives the number and cost of each kind of dwell- 
ing, the number of families provided for by each type of house, and 
the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of population. 

It will be noted that the ratio of families provided for is based both 
on the population according to the 1920 census and on the estimated 
population for the sie, year. The ratio is worked on the two 
Hifferent bases because it is thought many people would prefer the 
1920 figures as they are the latest enumerated population figures. 
The other population figures are estimates, but they are undoubtediy 
more nearly right for their respective years than the.1920 census 
figures. The estimates were made by the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce. It will be seen that for 
some cities no estimate of population has been made. 

The 68 cities from which reports were received had a population 
according to the 1920 census of 27,431,206. Assuming no change for 
the unestimated cities, the estimated population for 1924 was 29,485,- 
113 and for 1925 it was 29,931,205. In the first six months of 1924 
these 68 cities provided for 205,174 families or at the rate of 74.8 
families for each 10,000 of population according to the 1920 census, 
or 69.6 families per 10,000 of population acoandive to the estimated 
population for 1924. 

_ During the first six months of 1925, permits were issued in these 68 
cities for dwelling houses to provide places of abode for 209,969 fami- 
lies, this being at the rate of 76.5 families to each 10,000 of population 
according to the 1920 census, and 70.2 families per 10,000 of population 
as estumated for 1925. 

As in the first half ef 1924, Los Angeles provided for relatively more 
families than any of the other 68 cities having a population of 100,000 
and over. This Pacific coast city provided is 11,676 families duri 
the first half of 1925, or at the rate of 202.5 families to each 10,000 
population according to the 1920 census. Los Angeles is one of the 
cities for which the Census Bureau did not estimate the population. 
During the first half of 1924 the city provided for 302.3 families per 
10,000 of population as of 1920. The number this year, therefore, 
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shows a decided falling off, but not enough, however, to prevent, it 
from leading the list of home-providing cities. 

There were 13 other cities, shown below, which provided housin 
for 100 or more families per 10,000 of population, according to the 
1920 census, in the first half of 1925. (The 1920 census figures are 
used in preference to the estimated populatien for 1925 because the 
Census Bureau made no estimate of population for several of the 
cities. ) 


ON OS tea ee Sk NR 110. 0 
5 AAR Rs At ie. 177. 4 | Washington___________- 109. 7 
Oakiewd (£50. 9s. its 163. 0 | San Francisco_________- 109. 4 
tots 6 i ads ot wad eich tC CFR) Serer cee ee 109. 1 
er ae a. 138. @ | -Hartiord......4...-.- _. 104.8 
Birmingham ______-___- en RS cp Ske one ocoreecrere 100. 1 
Portland, Oreg_______-_- 118. 7 





In the first half of 1924 only 10 cities provided for more than 100 
families to each 10,000 of population. 

Part 2 of the table shows the number and cost of nonresidential 
buildings in each of the 68 cities covered. New York City shows the 
greatest expenditure of money for this class of building in this period. 
Chicago and Detroit also showed large sums expended for business 
buildings. 

Part 3 of the table gives the number and cost of repairs and addi- 
tions to old buildings, the grand total of the number and cost of new 
buildings and of repairs on old buildings, and the rank in cost of 
construction of each of the 68 cities. 

During the first half of 1925 there were 90,123 permits issued for 
repairs to old buildings at a cost of $133,882,611, as compared with 
94,895 permits with a cost of $134,082,824 in 1924. 

Installation permits for elevators and other equipment, signs, 
billboards, etc., were included in the grand total in previous reports 
but this year they are excluded from both 1924 and 1925 figures. In 
some cities permits for installations are not issued by the building 
inspector’s office. From such cities the bureau receives no report 
on this class of construction. The cities reporting on installations 
during the first half of 1925 show 36,117 permits at an estimated cost 
of $16,937,145, as compared with 32,283 permits in the first half of 
1924, costing $13,879,158. 

The grand total of permits issued for all classes of building work 
both new and old in these 68 cities in the first half of 1925 reached 
a total of 295,332, while the amount expended in their erection was 
$1,642,356,976. During the first six months of 1924 there were 
306,018 permits issued with an expenditure of $1,539,073 ,379. 

The five cities showing the greatest amount of expenditure for 
building purposes, according to permits issued during the first six 
months of 1925, and the amounts spent in each of them are as follows: 
New York, $461,513,809; Chicago, $204,239,810; Detroit, $89,562,- 
885; Philadelphia, $85,884,680; and Los Angeles, $83,175,457. 
These cities were also the leading five during the first half of 1924, 


but during that perod Los Angeles was in fourth place and Phila- 
delphia in fifth place. 
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Housing Situation in Germany ! 





recently made to the Reichstag committee on housing and 

settlement by Doctor Brauns, the Federal Minister of Labor. 
The building of dwellings, he said, was continually hindered by 
serious difficulties, with the result that the renewed activity in this 
direction, which had been observable since the war, tended to slow 
down. ‘The number of dwellings constructed per year, which had 
risen from 56,704 in 1919, to 103,092 in 1920, 134,223 in 1921, and 
146,615 in 1922, fell to 118,333 in 1923, owing to obstacles arising 
from currency inflation; and, in view of the fact that capital was 
hard to secure, it is hardly probable that the year 1924 for which 
exact figures are not yet available will show any increase. 

Statistics are not available to show the exact extent of the present 
shortage of dwellings, but, on the basis of data collected in Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Baden, it has been estimated by the Federal Ministry 
of Labor that the number of new dwellings needed is about 600,000. 
In addition, the growth of the population makes it necessary that 
150,000 new dwellings be built each year. 

The cost of construction has approximately doubled since before 
the war. It is, therefore, necessary to reckon the cost of building a 
three-room dwelling at not less than 10,000 gold marks.? In order to 
grant a State subsidy of 6,000 gold marks in the form of a mortgage— 
and the great majority of all dwelling houses are now being built 
with the aid of such subsidies—950,000,000 gold marks would be 
required for subsidies to build 150,000 small dwellings each year. 
Doctor Brauns assumed that State subsidies will be granted in 1925 
for the construction of only 125,000 dwellings, which will require a 
total outlay by the State of 750,000,000 gold marks. Thus the 
present shortage of 600,000 dwellings will be increased by a further 
25,000. 


A STATEMENT on the housing situation in Germany was 





1 Der Neubau, Berlin, July 10, 1925, p. 169. 
2 Gold mark= 23.8 cents. 
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Advantages of and Possible Dangers to Labor Banking 
























N A series of two articles appearing in the International Trade 
Union Review, Dr. Harry W. Laidler discusses the labor-bank 
movement in the United States.' 

There are four kinds of labor banks now in operation: (1) Those 

established and controlled by one union for the benefit of itself and 
its members; (2) those formed by a group of trade-unions in one 
industry; (3) those organized by the various unions of a particular 
locality; and (4) those started as regular commercial banks but whose 
stock has been purchased in whole or in part by labor organizations. 
None of the labor banks are wholly cooperative; they merely have 
cooperative features. “They differ from the ordinary bank primarily 
in their trade-union control.” Voting is by shares of stock instead of 
by the cooperative one-man, one-vote system. Dividends on stock, 
however, are usually limited to 10 per cent per year, all earnings in 
excess of this being Suided among the depositors in proportion to their 
deposits with the bank. The number of shares that may be owned 
by any individual is limited, this number varying with the various 
banks. 
The majority of the directors of such banks must be members of 
the trade union or unions controlling the bank, although an effort is 
usually made also to induce business men and economists sympa- 
thetic with organized labor to become members of the governing 
board and assist. with advice as to loans, investments, etc. ‘“ But 
always, when the bank is owned by one union or a group of unions, 
insistence is made that the general policies of the banks should be 
laid down by the trade-union group who regard the success of the 
trade-union movement as of primary importance.”’ 


Possible Dange:s 


‘THE author undertakes to point out some of the pitfalls which may 
beset the movement, and to answer some of the criticisms made 
of it: | 

* (1) That such a bank may fail to employ barking experts. It is 

pointed out that thus far the workers have beer wise enough t» 

employ trained technicians with a thorough knowledge of their busi- 

ness, and to secure the advice of still other experts. 

(2) That it might lend money on poor security to persons or groups 
in whom it is interested, in which case, if it is canteolied by one union 
or a small number of unions, an industrial crisis or a strike in the 





1 International Federation of Trade Unions, International Trade Union Review (Amsterdam), Apri\- 
June (pp. 92-100) and July-September (pp. 220-226), 1925: ‘“‘The forward march of labor banking,” by 
Dr. Harry F. Laidler. 
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trade of these unions might cause a run on the bank or the employ- 
ing interests might at such a time engineer such a run. The failure 
of such & bank would harm the trade-union movement generally. 

Those connected with labor banking assert. that they have pur- 
sued an even more conservative policy in regard to investments than 
the average commercial bank, avoiding speculation and investing 
only in the safest securities. And it is stated that most of the labor 
banks belong to the Federai Reserve System and that therefore a 
successful run on one of them is “ most unlikely.”’ 

Furthermore, the labor banks endeavor to draw their depositors 
from as Many Classes. as possible, thus minimizing possible danger 
from depression in any one trade or industry. 

In the case of the International Union Bank, the Amalgamated Bank, and of 
the banks of the Locomotive Engineers, from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the 
deposits come from outside of the union. Business men, labor men in other 
trades, and professional workers in the neighborhood make up the bulk of de- 
posits. As a result, during the four-week strike among the workers of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers during June and July, 1924, aecording to Vice Presi- 
dent Potofsky, the deposits in the union bank actually increased. Nor do the 
workers on strike seem inclined to take out more of their savings than are abse- 
lutely necessary. As far as the unions themselves are concerned, they strive to 
finance the strikes as much as possible from assessments rather than from re- 
serves built up by the union ahead of time. 

(3) That when a union enters the banking field it incurs obliga- 
tions making it “less free to strike and to prosecute that strike with 
vigor.” This criticism has come from within the labor movement 
itself. The writer holds that, while this is possible and that while 
some unions have tied up their funds, they have done it not through 
labor banks but through investment companies, and building and 
other ventures. As to the above criticism the vice president of the 
Amalgamated Bank made the following statement: 

I doubt if the question of the union’s conneetion with the bank enters in the 
least in President Hillman’s consciousness or in that of any of the other officers in 
making a decision for or against a strike. Of course frequent strikes do not con- 
note & progressive union nor do few strikes a conservative one. A strike should 
be resorted to only when everything else has failed. It often means great misery 
to the workers. Machinery for adjustment should be worked out in somewhat 
the same way as we have done in Chicago and elsewhere. A possible danger 
arises When a trade-union bank lends money to business men employing the 
members of the union controlling the bank. Fear lest injury to the business of 
such a. customer through a strike might make it difficult for him to pay back his 
loan, might have its effect on the calling of a strike. Seeing this danger, we in 
our bank have refused to lend money to those who employ our union members. 
We realize the danger to the union of having nonliquid assets, and have repeat- 
edly refused to go into ventures which would tie up large sums of money for any 
length of time. 

(4) That the labor-banking activities divert the energies of the 
union officers from the primary job of the union. This objection is 
denied. Many union officers serve the bank merely to see that the 
union’s mterests are protected. ‘‘ The information they gain makes 
them more efficient officers of the union. In some cases, furthermore, 
labor banking, as political action, does provide an opportunity to a 
labor leader who. gets somewhat. tired of organization work to serve 
labor in other lines instead of stepping out into the field of business. 
The danger of diverting too much energy away from the union work 
can be guarded against somewhat by payimg but one salary to an 
officer beth of a union and a bank, and having that salary come 
from the trade-union.”’ , 
[851] 
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Advantages of Labor Banking 


AMONG the immediate advantages conferred by the labor banks 
are cited the payment of a higher rate of interest, this being com. 
puted from the time of deposit to the time of withdrawal; a substan. 
tial return to shareholders; small loans at reasonable rates to union 
members on character indorsement; a special service for those desir- 
ing to send money abroad; and information and advice on financial 
problems. 
Labor banks have also been of aid to cooperative societies and 
“other socially useful enterprises of a sound character.”’ 
It is expected that the leaborcbeitiicine movement will, as it ex- 
pands, have a considerable influence in determining the attitude of 
employers toward organized labor. 
Resides these the movement confers certain intangible benefits, 
Labor banking gives to many active trade-union leaders a keener insight into 
the actual workings of our whole industrial and financial structure. This knowl- 
edge is often exceedingly valuable in the determination of trade-union policy. 
It gives the leader a better access to facts regarding the condition of the market, 
the profits that are being made in industry, the demands for labor in different 
businesses and different parts of the country, and the general trends of business— 


facts which must be known if a wise course is to be marked out in the onward 
march towards better living conditions. 





Formation of Central States Cooperative League ' 


ATE in July, 50 delegates from the consumers’ cooperative 
ee societies of Illinois and Indiana met to discuss the question of 
forming an educational cooperative league for their district. 

(Up to that time the only central cooperative organization there was 
the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, a trading and not 
an educational body.) The conference voted to form such a body 
and a committee was formed to draw up plans. On August 23 the 
committee met with the directors of the wholesale society and at 
this meeting the latter voted to transfer all of the activities of the 
wholesale (including the wholesale business) to the new organization, 
which will be known as the Central States Cooperative League. 
The reasons for this change are described as follows: 


1. There had never been enough emphasis placed upon cooperative education 
to create the proper support for wholesaling. The emphasis had always been upon 
dividends, low prices, cut rates; and this misdirected education had actually 
harmed the movement. 

2. The wholesale had always been controlled and in large part financed by the 
labor unions, which made the cooperative work dependent upon the labor move- 
ment. In order to be of the greatest help to one another, the two movements, 
that of the producers and that of the consumers, must be independent and neither 
must dominate the other. One is a fighting organization to promote the welfare 
of the workers on the job; the other is a business organization to put the workers 
in control of the necessities of life which they purchase. Their aims are quite 
different and they must be administered separately. Only when this confusion is 
eliminated can they join hands and work most effectively for the emancipation 
of the working class. 

The new league will place its chief emphasis upon cooperative education. It 
will promote courses of study in various centers. It will continue to publish the 
monthly United Consumer. It will organize joint buying among the socicties. 
It will take full control of the insurance organization, the Mutual Aid Guild. It 
will organize a cooperative publishing society. And it will promote credit unions 
throughout the States in the district. 


1 News release, Aug. 28, 1925, of The Cooperative League, New York. 
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Saskatchewan Agricultural Cooperative Congress 
A CONFERENCE of managers and directors of agricultural 


cooperative associations of Saskatchewan was held on July 29. 
An account of the action of the conference is given in the 
Public Service Monthly (Regina), August, 1925. 

The conference reached the conclusion that a cooperative wholesale 
society is needed in the Province. This is the second meeting at which 
the question has come up for discussion. At the 1924 meeting a 
committee was tite to study the subject and report at this 
year’s meeting. ‘The committee favored the establishment of such a 
society and recommended the appointment of a committee to submit 
the plan to the various local societies and the taking of definite steps 
toward the formation of the wholesale as soon as sufficient support 
from the societies is obtained. The president of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association suggested that it might be preferable to 
make use of machinery already established—such as his society— 
instead of forming a new organization. No action was taken on this 
suggestion. 

e conference called upon all local societies in the Province to 
affiliate with the Cooperative Union of Canada. 


_ OC a 


Report of British Copartnership Productive Societies, 1924 


societies’ of Great Britain is given in the August, 1925, issue 
of Copartnership (London). 

The table below, taken from the report, shows details of operation, 
for 1924, of the workers’ productive societies engaged in the various 
kinds of business: 3 


Fame thirty-second annual report of the ‘‘copartnership productive 


RESULTS OF OPERATION OF COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN IN 1924, BY INDUSTRY 


{£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies} 


















































| Amount 
Share and 

Number : returned 

Country and industry of so- a ital oo Profit | Loss | as divi- 

cieties , | dend on 

reserve wages 
England and Wales: 

ESS rere eee 12 £568, 427 | £1, 398, 125| £94,910 | £6,151 £18, 799 
Boot and shoe.................--..-- 15 354, 378 662, 796 31, 161 744 9, 994 
at ee 3 39, 210 101, 311 . ee 1, 031 
Building and wood..............---- 5 21, 379 38, 217 433 615 22 
ERSTE eee Sw Ee CRS | 18 214, 409 378, 261 26, 786 134 3, 643 
i , ~occticwaneancdepysse 4 45, 796 101, 332 it 8 Ee 259 
CITROEN 57 | 1,243,599 | 2,680,042 | 158,057 | 7,644| 33,748 
lk MID a 1 319, 224 303,895 | 32, 509 beleroe 1, 260 
Le Sh -  ee 1 1, 295, 885 | 1, 200, 503 84, 993 j|_....--. 12, 708 
slat dh, batepndadec ba hepliiadnancdidnes dcaaicdviails alive 2 22, 482 25, 901 }, 458 |........ 142 
2a euseilicaiaanallapgpledeaiintinsutnpiiciicissiitsin 4 1, 637, 591 1, 530, 299 | 118,955 |_...---- 14, 110 
CS Ee eee 61 | 2,881,190 | 4,210,341} 277,012) 7, 644 47, 858 
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Some of these societies: have been im existence for more than half 

a century. The distribution of 60 of them, according to the decade 
during which established, is shown belew: 

Naunber of sovieties 


STENT Fe eee, ee ee ee Oe ee a ae SNR eT ee B 4 
BE eO- GTO. oie abi ae A cia dé she ce Oa. ee 4 
BSR first ol Oa » dee Badd thehkte eich, b dhe tee 2 
See Been eka ee VEEL Sh DEAS LIA? 1 a 1 ae 
RG Feeen se bs a ei ai OUT 3G nabs 10 
.  , Sea DS Ree peep er ees Peers mee ee ee ~“ 7 
dh eet tee Se Le kee Be Se 4 4 

Wee a eS) Ose SM) Ce eh) hd ho OO 


In the table below are given details of operation for 1883, 1897, 
1910, and 1924: 
DEVELOPMENT OF COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

1883 TO 1924 


{£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 








| Number | Amount | Dividend 
Country and year of Capital of Profit | Toss on 
| societies | business Wagers 
England and Wales: } 
__. PE: Se ees 12 £85, 786 £138, 248 £7, 519 S204 j.... 
DE ai eiiicslitiga sais lentelge be aghed ke digs 87 523, 357 878, 089 37, 135 10, 755 
SS LR es ee ee ee 88 843, 769 1,332, 849 65, 369 b, 713- |, 
Pe cited allt = dekgcbasigteebee aaah 57 | 1,243,599 ; 2,680,042 | 158, 057 7, 644 
Scotland: 
1883. ....... bp anki thintnde 9% deg deepal 3 17, 650 22,,503 Lae b+; - ee 
at Sten "I gee Ma Secreta se Se 6 601, 245 1, 480, 816 , Ls Ree 
_ ea is eas! Sy ibe Ls | 5 1, 346; 636: | 3,137,080} 149, 823 |, 136 
eS ee ee ees Oe ee 4 1, 637, 501 1, 580, 299-| 118,955 |_._..._._. 




















Forty of these societies are federated in the Cooperative Produc- 
tive Federation (Ltd.), founded in 1882, whose objects are to develop 
this. branch of the cooperative movement, to promote unity of action 
among its members, to further the joint buying of materials and the 
disposal of the completed products, and to further the formation 
generally, ‘‘and within the cooperative movement particularly,’’ o! 
opinion favorable to workers’ productive societies. 

The Labor Copartnership Association was originally a propa- 
gandist body to eneourage the formation of workers’ productive 
societies. It has, however, veered more and more toward the field 
of profit sharing in the private (not cooperative) mdustries of Great 
Britain. 

Heretofore both of these fields have been covered in the publica- 
tion, Copartnership, published by the Labor Copartnership Asso- 
ciation. The Cooperative Productive Federation has now decide: 
to Issue its own monthly, under the title “‘Cooperative Productive 
Review.’’ Copartnership will continue to be published by the Labor 
Copartnership Association, but will be a quarterly instead of a 
monthly journal, 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Means of Carrying Education to Adult Workers ' 


T THE second annual conference of teachers in workers’ educa- 
A tion, held at Brookwood College, February 20 to 22, 1925, 
the topic for consideration was mass education for workers, 
and various papers and addresses were devoted to nyethods of getting 
in touch with the adult worker and putting educational opportunities 
inhisway. Among the most interesting of these were the plans used 
by some public hbraries, the use of traveling teachers, and the estab- 
lishment of labor chautauquas. 


Public Library Methods 
A REPRESENTATIVE of the Milwaukee public library described 


in some detail the methods adopted to make the library useful 
in the education of adult workers. In 1921, when the Milwaukee 
Workers’ College was organized, it requested the aid of the library, 
which replied by furnishing a room for its use, and supplying books 
asneeded. ‘Those enrolled in the college, however, were only a small 
part of those whom it was desirable to reach, and the library assigned 
a worker to discover how help could best be given. Approach was 
made through the unions, which welcomed cooperation, and the 
worker was given credentials to every union in the city, in order that 
she might discuss with the members ways of promoting their educa- 
tional work through the use of the library. 

One obstacle to the use of the library by union members was. the 
effort required to go for books after a hard day’s work. To meet 
this, the plan was evolved of sending a collection of books each week 
to the hall where the union to be served holds its regular meeting. 
The books are sent in the afternoon of the day for the meeting, and 
in the evening a member of the library staff attends to give out books 
and receive those returned. 


Since we began our service for the Federated Trades Council we have given 
similar service to the sheet-metal workers, the joint board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the clothing cutters’ union, and the tailors’ union. We have 
planned a special course of reading for the electrical workers, and are making 
efforts now to meet the needs of the apprentice groups of five other large unions. 
We plan to serve all unions desiring library service just as fast as they request it 
and we can provide the necessary staff to carry on the work. 


As a result of its work along these lines, the library staff has reached 
certam, conclusions concerning workers’ education, among which are 
the following : 


1. That it is necessary to bring the library into more direct eontact with 
workers than has been done heretofore. 

2. That the public library is the logical place for meetings of workers’ classes, 
so that its collections of all kinds of literature may be immediately available for 
members of the class. It has been found that we can not expect persons devoting 
one evening to attendance at class to devote another evening to attendance at 
the library. 








a ee 


1American Federation of Teachers; Brookwood Local No. 189. Mass edu cation fer workers: Second 
annual of teachers in workers’ education. Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y., 1925. 98 pp. 
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5. That because there exists a dearth of certain kinds of books in demand by 
workers, trade-unions, libraries and other agencies interested should join togethe; 
to secure the writing and publication of them. , 

6. That union members should be called upon by the library to recommend 
lists of books on the subjects in which they are particularly interested. 


Itinerant Tutors 


"THE use of itinerant tutors or traveling teachers is another method 

of bringing education to those who desire it, which is especially 
applicable to isolated and sparsely settled communities. Its origin 
and methods are thus described: 


An experiment in workers’ education under the auspices of subdistrict 5 of 
district 12 of the United Mine Workers was begun on July 1, 1924. The member. 
ship of this subdistrict is approximately 9,000, divided into 21 local unions, 
These local unions are situated in as many different communities scattered over 
a geographical area of abuut 45 square miles. These mining towns and ‘‘ camps” 
are loosely connected by steam and electric trains and automobile routes. Train 
schedules are such that a full day’s journey is required to reach many of the places 
from the union office, centrally located in the district. Some camps have no 
train service at all. 

The difficulties of organizing educational activities for such a sparsely settled 
region are obvious, and when the idea was launched no one knew whether a 
satisfactory method could be worked out. Seven months have passed, and the 
physical barriers, at least, have been overcome. Working on the principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 10 separate communities were selected 
for educational meetings. These centers were chosen because of their nearness 
to other camps. After a month of promotion work—selling the idea to the 
membership—the classes began to meet in August, the hottest part of summer 
here, and have met uninterruptedly ever since. Each class meets five times a 
month. Two of these class meetings are devoted to the discussion of history 
and economics, two to the study of English composition and public speaking, 
and one is reserved for a lecture. 


The work is in charge of an educational director, who, in addition 
to supervising the whole experiment, teaches “‘a different history or 
economics class in a different town every night for two weeks, after 
which he repeats the performance.” Other lecturers are secured 
from all parts of the country, and paid by the union. Over 200 
students are enrolled for the classes, which is, of course, a very small 
proportion of those whom it is desired to reach, but among them are 
the kind of men who are apt to furnish the leaders of the union. 
Many of the present union officials are among the students. ‘ We 
have also the subdistrict executive board members attending class 
and the managers of the cooperative stores. So we have the back- 
bone of the movement.”’ 


The Labor Chautauqua 


HIS is an attempt to provide mass education for the people of 
isolated communities. So far, only one organization of the 
kind has been attempted, and this has ben under the auspices of 
the educational department of district No. 2 of the United Mine 
Workers, the same district which has organized the circuit of classes 
with traveling teachers. Hastings, Pa., was the scene of the under- 
taking. The students of the classes in the 10 towns of the circuit 
undertook the task of providing a hall and advertising the affair, 
and in addition, made themselves responsible for securing local 
talent for the entertainment features. Speakers of national repute 
were secured from outside. meetings were held for five successive 
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evenings, and both the entertainment and the lectures were of high 
quality. 

The labor chautauqua was well attended, averaging between 350 and 400 
nightly. Likewise it put new life into the local union and stirred its members 
to greater activity and interest in the labor movement. There is no doubt but 
that the labor chautauqua has come to stay and will prove one of the most 
popular and valuable agencies of mass education carried on under the auspices 
hod of workers’ education and the labor movement. 

10¢ ‘ 

ally 


igin Workers’ Education in Czechoslovakia ! 


5 of (C1of the intellectual has two important institutions in the field 





of the intellectual education and physical training of workers, 
one of which is the Workers’ Academy at Prague (Delnicka 
re Akademie), founded in 1895, the chief workers’ educational institute 
ele in Czechoslovakia. It was originally intended that the academy 
laces should be the Socialist university of Czechoslovakia, but various 
e no difficulties prevented this object from being even partially attained 
ttled until the postwar period with its new conditions of political life and 
hi a the development of social ideas in Czechoslovakia. Although the 
1 the academy has not yet fully attained its object, it is stated that it 
le of seems to be on the way to do so. 
cted The vast majority of its students are trade-unionists; in 1923, 
» the 290,000 of its students were members of trade-unions, as against 
amer only 3,816 who were not. 
es & The academy has 68 sections, each including several local organi- 
vet zations. In 1923 ten workers’ schools were created, four of which 
“6 Hi were at Prague and six in the Provinces. They were attended by 
18,886 pupils. In the same year the academy organized 78 courses, 
of which 26 were at Prague and 52 in the Provinces, attended by 
78,533 pupils; also several hundred lectures, either single or in series, 
which were attended by 95,058 workers. In these workers’ schools 
instruction is given in history, biology, political economy, Czech 
grammar, and foreign languages (those most in demand being French 
and German). There are also courses in sociology, hygiene, geogra- 
phy, public law, labor legislation, etc. Special instruction is given 
in editorial work for workers’ newspapers. The academy also offers 
work along dramatic lines. 

The academy maintains a large library and a reading room at 
Prague, and other libraries in the Provinces. 
Its publications include a fortnightly official bulletin, two peri- 
odicals, and several educational pamphlets. The total circulation of 
these publications is about 130,000. 
le of The other institution is the Workers’ Gymnastic Federation, 
the which at the end of 1923 had 96,606 members, 4,166 more than in 
s of 1922. The work of the federation is not, as its name would imply, 
Aine confined to physical culture, but deals also with the moral and in- 
isses tellectual education of its members. Its sections have organized 
der- 23,021 meetings, and their libraries contain some 59,155 volumes, of 
cult which 16,342 are technical. It now has 100,000 active members 
Tair, and 790 local sections—31 more sections and 1,971 more members 
‘ocal than in 1903. 
ae International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Apr. 20, 1925, pp. 52, 53. 
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International Congress of Agriculture ' 


MONG the resolutions adopted. at the Twelfth International 
A Congress of Agriculture, held at Warsaw, June 21-24, 1925, 
was one favoring the formation in each country of a cen- 
tral organization of agricultural associations, the creation of agri- 
cultural groups in the various parliaments and the setting up, as 
soon as possible, of an international organization in connection with 
existing international institutions, “with the object of maintaining 
permanent relations between the various central agricultural organi- 
zations in each country.” 

Several resolutions were passed regarding the technical training 
of agricultural workers. These measures called for the greatest pos- 
sible encouragement of agricultural education. 

it was urged by the congress that the attention of Governments 
and agriculturalists be called to the need for the development of 
education in general and especially of agricultural education; that a 
study be instituted in regard to the utilization of machinery in agri- 
culture, consideration being given to the character of the soil to be 
cultivated and the crops to be raised and the mental abilities of the 
produoess and that experiments be made with a view to the possi- 
»le application of the Taylor system of scientific management {o 
agricultural production. 

Recommendations were also adopted concerning the immigration 
and emigration of agricultural workers, agricultural credits, agri- 
cultural apprenticeship, and other matters bearing upon the agri- 
cultural labor problem. 





International Congress of Tramway Workers * 


HE tramway workers’ section of the International Federation of 

Transport Workers held a congress in Brussels July 18 to 20, 

1925. Among the subjects on the agenda were the following: 

The “one-man car” system; the standardization of types of car and 

equipment; legislation concerning the workers on tramways, light 

railways, and motor omnibuses; methods of working; and the rela- 
tions between tramway undertakings and Governments. 

The congress unanimously decided that in the face of actual ox- 
perience the introduction of the one-man ear is not in any way 
justified. It is a hindrance instead of a help to traffic, greatly un- 
pairs the health of the motormen through excessive fatigue, is an 
additional menace to public safety, has not up to the present resulted 
in further financial gain, and is not in the interest of the community 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 27, 1925, pp. 36-38. 
2 Idem, Aug. 10, 1925, pp. 38-40. 
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or the social or technical improvement of tramway operation but is 
dictated: merely by the employer's desire for higher profits. 
The final paragraph of another resolution reads as follows: 


Tt is in the nature of publie transport that only the publie authorities are able 
to earty passengers in the public interest, withont being obliged to exploit the 
staff employed for the purpose of showing a profit. It is therefore necessary, 
with a view to providing the public the means of trausport it requires, unifying 
the working conditions of the staff, and giving the latter a legal status suited to 
the nature of its work, that similar action should be resolutely taken in every 
country to secure the nationalization on a bustmess basis of all means for the 
common trausport of passengers. 





See 


Norwegian Federation of Trade-Unions, 1924 ' 


HE Norwegian Federation of Trade-Unions at the end of 1923 
had 85,599 members; by December 31, 1924, the membership 
had increased to 92,767. The number of affiliated unions re- 
mained the same but the number of branches had decreased from 
1,281 to 1,191, principally because of reorganization. Thus, the 
Forestry and Agricultural Union was disbanded and the member- 
ship transferred to the paper workers’ unions, while the Working- 
man’s Union lost 52.4 per cent of its members to new industrial 
unions. Of the trade-unionists, 68,207 are in the cities and 24,238 
in the rural districts. 

Wage movements during the year resulted in the signing of 284 
agreements covering 80,980 workers. The wage increases provided 
for in agreements arrived at during the year totaled 23,124,615 
kroner.2. Seventy-seven agreements were extended with their pro- 
visions practiculiy unchanged. The 1924 agreements continue in 
effect the 48-hour week, and agreements covering 80,773 workers con- 
tained provision for vacations, the period ranging from 4 to 21 days. 
In a number of establishments the vacation period was increased 
from 8 to 12 working-days. 

Disputes involving a stoppage numbered 139, affected 46,643 work- 
ers and caused a loss of 3,246,708 working-days. 

Strike benefits amounted to 8,810,554 kroner, of which the Fed- 
eration of Trade-Unions paid 2,730,288 kroner. Including strike 
n of benefits the various organizations expended in the form of benefits 
20), for unemployment, sickness, and funeral benefits, etc., a total of 
ng: 10,812,531 kroner. 
and 
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Trade-Unionism in Palestine 


HE General Federation of Jewish Labor of Palestine was estab- 
lished in 1920, according to an article by J. W. Brown, secre- 
tary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, pub- 
lished in the August, 1925, issue of the Canadian Congress Journal. 
This Jewish organization, when it affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in 1922, had 8,000 members. In 1924 
the number had increased to 15,000. 


a . 


1 Arbeidernes Faglige Landsor, nisation i Norge. Meddeielsesblad, Oslo, June-July, 1925. 
* Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. d 
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Turkish law is still in force in Palestine although that country has 
been mandated to Great Britain. As yet there is no social legislation 
in Palestine, not even legal protection for women and children. The 
trade-unions themselves havenolegal standing. In theface of all these 
drawbacks, however, the workers have great enthusiasm for labor 
ideals and display much energy in the building of their ‘national 
home” and in promoting a labor movement. Every town and village 
has an autonomous labor council. In order to prevent any waste of 
the new trade-union’s reserve power, ‘“‘no local strike may be de- 
clared without the approval of the local committee,” and no general 
strike may be called in any town or district without the sanction of 
the executive of the national body. 

The national federation is composed chiefly of two national unions, 
one of the land workers and the other of the building workers, 
Smaller unions composed of telegraph employees and railwaymen 
are now included in the federation. 

The cooperative societies and groups have been largely instrumental 
in furthering the labor movement in Palestine. [Every member of 
the General Federation of Jewish Labor is also a member of the 
General Cooperative Association of Jewish Labor, in which all the 
cooperative societies are centralized. The cooperative contractors’ 
organization for building and public works ner a cooperative bank 
are also included in the national federation. The General Federation 
of Jewish Labor controls the cooperatives through its control of 
stock in the General Cooperative Association of Jewish Labor en- 
titling it to 50 per cent of the votes at the general meetings. 

The national center has an important educational department with 
an unusually broad scope, not only offering opportunities for trade- 
union education to the members of the federation but also arranging 
vocational classes and classes on topographical and historical topics 
to give immigrant workers a better knowledge of their new country. 
Classes in Hebrew have also been organized. 

Libraries and traveling lecturers are provided by the educational 
department for trade-union members living in distant settlements, 
and schools have been established for the children of settlers in rural 
districts. Another activity of the labor movement is the publication 
of a Hebrew daily paper. 

As the hygienic legislation in Palestine is defective and the Govern- 
ment has established no measures for coping with infectious diseases, 
the federation has found it particularly necessary to adopt vigorous 
methods for dealing with Jewish immigrants who are ill. For this 
purpose it has created a sick fund which has a present membership 
of 10,000. The federation also has a sanitarium near Jerusalem, 
hospitals at Tiberias and Ain-Harod, health stations at various 
places, and bacteriological laboratories at Ain-Harod and Tel Aviv, 
large stores of medicaments being maintained at the latter town. 

The success of the Palestine labor movement is in a great measure 
due to its excellent immigration service. Prospective immigrants 
are prepared physically and mentally before they leave for Palestine 
and are selected with great care from numerous applicants. When 
these immigrants reach Palestine the federation’s emigration depart- 
ment receives them, arranges for their accommodation pending their 
placement at work, and enrolls them in their proper trade-unions. 
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Acute racial and religious differences make the general situation 
in Palestine more complex. The antagonisms between the Jews and 
the Arabs, and the hatreds among the representatives of the various 
sects and religions threaten at times to result in a general conflict, 
but in such crises organized labor acts as a conciliator. 
Notwithstanding its name the federation includes Arabs in its 
membership, disregarding both race and religion in the interest of 
labor solidarity. , 
In conclusion, Mr. Brown declares: 
If this gallant little labor movement can succeed in achieving its high aims, 
its activities will doubtless have repercussions beyond the boundaries of the 
country itself. Already it has stretched out a helping hand to the Egyptian 
movement, which is still in its infancy. There is good ground for hope that it 
may make its influence felt still further, and help to spread its ideals through 


the East, thus aiding to achieve the much-needed solidarity between western 
and eastern workers. 
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Strike in German Building Trades ' 


HE strike in the German building trades has spread over wide 
districts, practically no building being done in Baden, Wurt- 
temberg, Saxony, Silesia, and Berlin, and considering thc 

nature of the dispute, the strike is likely to become general through- 
out Germany. Builders and carpenters are among the best-paid 
workmen in Germany owing to specially favorable conditions in the 
building market.?. During a period of years no new labor was trained 
as there was no building done during the war; there were the losses 
in the war and the average number of deaths from natural causes: 
as a result supply and demand balance each other. In the month 
of May, according to the labor exchanges, there were 34,638 applica- 
tions for work and 34,703 vacancies. Conditions in the building 
trades as compared with other trades may be seen from the following 
figures, which give the number of applications for work per each 
hundred vacancies in the month of May: 


Applications por 
100 vacancies 


NF A ere Ve Ra Ce EY ER ee ee eee 100 
i ew eacdveratn _ 176 
i EE ee Soe n enn weedodawandeos«scctewn 180 
es eens di iwtce So. Mle Seiwa sh Luc. aS 
Clothing _ -__- ST et ee ee Te oe ee ee oe Tek we 218 
Ne ek wb emes .. 328 
Se ni ain os oo wottcane mao ata Waianae casio * .. 228 
Metal working______- ee Se eee ee Leda: icimace ae 
Mines, foundries, and sait works___________- bet dst Lia. 245 
NE OU NE i is ts as cited panels VEEN EEE xs weenie’ _.. 309 
ROT ES FO OE a ee ae ae 333 
eS Ep ae ae Spottt 444 
I SU i te aay We La ae te ata gl oS Ae 753 
Ne et hakabdecondaandetian 842 


As labor in the building trades need not fear unemployment the 
demands of the workmen are such that they are certain to increase 
the cost of building and consequently discourage those who otherwise 
would build. In Berlin carpenters are asking 1.76 marks * per hour 
inclusive of 4 pfennigs for tools, bricklayers are demanding a raise 
from 1.15 to 1.50 marks per hour, assistant hands from 0.90 mark 
to 1.38 marks, and workmen in underground building from 0.72 mark 
to 1.35 marks. These demands have resulted in a spread of the 
dispute over the whole of Germany and a complete stoppage in tlic 
haiiding trade is imminent, which will iedulensity cause daabeskion in 
other trades as well. 





1 Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin. Report on the economic conditions in Germany, July 31, 1925. 
2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1925, pp. 213, 214. 
*’ Mark at par=23.8 cents, pfennig=0,238 cent. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1925 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcrLtation 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
fi cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
during August, 1925. These disputes affected a known total of 
92.790 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On September 1, 1925, there were 27 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 23 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 50. 
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New Finnish Law on Conciliation in Labor Disputes * 


INLAND on Mareh 21, 1925, passed a law on eoneiliation in 

F labor disputes, to become effective January 1, 1926. This law 

provides for the appointiment of a corps of conciliators appointed 

for terms of three years and subject to the Ministry of Soeial Affairs, 

The number and the duties of the conciliators are to be fixed through 
a later order. 

A conciliator must take cognizance of a dispute when requested 
either by the parties involved or by the trade-union whose members 
are affected. 

In cases where the dispute is within the jurisdiction of more than 
one conciliator, the Minister of Soeial Affairs shall determine which 
one shall act, or he may appoint a special conciltator. 

The Minister of Social Affaire may also appoint special conciliators 
or a board of conciliators if he finds that the dispute may endanger 
the public welfare or if the efforts of the regular conciliator have been 
of no avail. 

Any attempted conciliation must be based largely upon the proposals 
submitted by the parties involved, but the conciliator may suggest 
such compromises asseem advisable. If conciliation fails, the concili- 
ator must try to persuade the parties to submit the dispute to an 
arbitration board of one or more arbitrators, whose award shall be 
binding. The conciliators themselves may not act as arbitrators but 
shall assist in arranging for arbitration and may, upon request, assist 
in the election of arbitrators and shall lay the case before them. If 
conciliation fails and arbitration is not effected the conciliator shal! 
immediately report to the Minister of Social Affairs. 

The conciliators may not renew attempts at conciliation unless 
requested by both parties involved or new and important circuin- 
stances arise. 


— — ee 


1 Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 6, Heisingfors, 1925, pp. 428-432, 
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Recent References on Convict Labor ' 






























Compiled by Enna L. Stonz, or tar U. S. Duparrment or Lasor Lisrary 
General 


Books and Pamphlets 


AMERICAN Prison ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the annual congress, 1916-1924. Indianapolis [ete.] 1917- 
1925. 9 v., illus. 


1919: Report of special committee on prison labor (Frank Moore, chairman) and discussion, 
pp. 120-148. 

See also table of contents of each volume. 

AmericAN Yearsoox. A reeord of events and progress. 1916-1919. New 
York and London, D. Appleton & Co., 1917-1920. 4 v. 


Sections on ‘‘ Labor and labor legislation’’ include prison labor. 


- Bacon, Cortnne, Comp, 

Prison Reform, compiled by Corinne Bacon; together with a discussion of 
the prison of the future, by Thomas Mott Osborne. White Plains, N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. xxxvi, 309 pp. (The handbook series.) 
Bibliography of prison labor, pp. xxv—xxix. 

Articles on convict labor, pp. 165-249. 

BaLpENSrERGER, H. L. 

Mobilizing the county jail; systems of employment for jail prisoners which 
make men and money. Philadelphia, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends [1917]. 32 pp. 

Issued also as Prison leaflet No. 42 of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Laber. 
Burcu, J. 8. 

Should a prison have farms? {and discussion]. 

(In American Prison Association. Proceedings, 1921, pp. 40-48.) 


CurIsTiAN, Frank L. 

The management of penal institutions. Elmira, N. Y., New York State 
Reformatory, {1924?]. 16 pp. 
Ineludes discussion of prison industries. 


Commons, JoHn R., and ANpREws, Joun B. 

Principles of Labor Legislation. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 
[1920]. xii, 559 pp. 

** Protection against convict labor,’’ pp. 78-81. 


FLorwwa, UNtversity or. General extension division. 
Convict lease system. Gainesville, Fla., 1923. 6 pp. (General extension 
division record, vol. 4, No. 4, March, 1923. Extra No. 1.) 


Description of the system as practiced in other States. 


Frayne, Huan. 

Prison labor and society: an address. [New York, National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, 1922.] 13 pp. 

Address delivered at the biennial convention, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., June, 1922. 

Haupert, L. A. 

Establishing penal farm colonies as a business proposition. 

(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1917, pp. 
601-603.) 


1 For earlier literature, see U.S. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, List of references on prison 
labor, Washington, 1915, 74 pp. 
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JAFFRAY, Juia K., ed. : 
The Prison and the Prisoner; a symposium by George Gordon Battle [and 
others]. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1917. xvi, 216 pp. 


PARTIAL CONTENTsS.—The prisoner—ward or slave, by E. W. Kirchwey; Industrial training for 
the prisoner, by A. D. Dean; The prisoner in the road camp, by C. H. Davis; The union man 
and the prisoner, by Collis Lovely. 

JOHNSTONE, ALBERT 8S. 
Recent tendencies in State supervision and control; some effects of the 
world war. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1918, pp. 
211-220.) 
‘*Prison labor,”’ pp. 217, 218, 


Kent, Rosert T. 
Prison industries. 
(In New York State Conference of Charities and Correction. Pro- 
ceedings, 1924, pp. 16-23.) 


Lewis, Burpetre G. 
The labor phase of correctional treatment. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1919, pp. 
107-112.) 





The offender and his relations to law and society. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., [1921]. 382 op. (2ded.) (Harper’s modern science series.) 
“Productive prison work,” pp. 197-206; “‘ Industrial training,’’ pp. 207-215. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND Prison LABor. 
Accomplishment, 1920-1924. New York City, 1921-1924. 


Prison leaflets. Nos. 1- New York City, 1911-1921. 


For material on prison labor see 
No. 41: Dollars in city dumps, by H. L. Baldensperger. 1917. 
No. 42: Mobilizing the county jail, by H. L. Baldensperger. 1917. 
No. 44: The use of prison labor on United States Government work. 1918. 
No. 46: Industrial training for the misdemeanant, an address by C. F. Neelands. 1919, 
No. 51: The State farm »v. the county jail; an address by E. M. Abbott. 
No. 52: The State use system in Ohio; an address by H. 8. Riddle. 
No. 61: The New Castle County workhouse, Wilmington, Del., by H. H. Hart. 1920, 
No. 62: The States use system; an address by Hugh Frayne. 1921. 


NATIONAL Socrety or Prenat INFORMATION. 
Bulletins Nos. [1}8. [New York, 1922-1925]. 8 v. 


No. 3: An inmate’s idea of prison industries, pp. 15-17. 
No. 8: The Colorado report. 





——- Handbook of American Prisons, covering the prisons of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. vi, 311 
pp. 


The character of prison industries, vocational training, employment and compensation of prisoners 
are described in the chapter on each prison. To be followed by other volumes covering the remain 
prisons in the United States. 


O’Brien, THomas C. 
The status of governmental attitude towards prison labor. 
(In American Prison Association. Proceedings, 1919, pp. 148-152.) 
OsporNeE, Tuomas M. 


Prisonsand Common Sense. Philadelphia & London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1924. 105 pp. 


**Labor,’”’ pp. 38-41. 


Society and Prisons. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. 246 pp. 
Prison labor, pp. 145, 154. 


PARMELEF, Maurice F. 


Criminology. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. xiii, 522 pp. 
“‘ Prison labor,” ‘‘ Evils of contract labor,’’ pp. 427-432. 


Rosrinson, Lovis N. 


Penology in the United States. Philadelphia, John C. Winston Co., 1921. 
344 pp. 
** Prison labor,’’ pp. 153-177. 
**Compensation of prisoners, ’’ pp. 178-193. 
Bibliography, pp. 327-336, 
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SuTHERLAND, Epwin H. 
Criminology. Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Co., [1924]. 
643 pp. (Lippincott’s sociological series.) 
Prisons: convict labor, pp. 447-473. 
‘Suggested readings on prison labor,”’ pp. 472, 473. 
TaLKINGTON, C. E. 


What penal farm colonies can contribute toward the solution of the prison 
labor problem [and discussion]. 


(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1917, pp. 
603-607.) 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. 
Wall Shadows; a study in American prisons. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. xvii, 168 pp. 


Reprinted in part from the Atlantic Monthly. 
Prison industries, pp. 152-163. 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Convict labor in 1923. Washington, 1925. iv, 265 pp. (Bulletin No. 372.) 


The fifth survey of convict labor made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Ineludes compilation of laws relating to convict labor. 
Issued also as House Doc. 385, 68th Cong., Ist sess. 


— —— —— Convict labor: 1923. [Abridged report.] Washington, 1924. 
30 pp. 
Reprinted from MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1924, pp. 1-33. 
—— Commission on Industrial Relations. 
Final report. Washington, 1915. [Chicago, 1915.] xv, 448 pp. 
‘* Prison labor,’’ p. 234. 
Wooprurr, CuinTon R. 


Utilizing prison labor. New York City, [National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 1925]. 11 pp. 


“Reprinted from the Living Church, January 24, 1925.’ 


Articles in Periodicals 


Army TO REDEEM THE CONVICT. 
Literary Digest, October 12, 1918, v. 59, pp. 28, 29. 
Letter from T.M. Osborne and statement of B. G. Lewis on a plan for essential war work to be 
done by prisoners in New Jersey. 
BALDENSPERGER, H. L. 
Enlisting the jail for conservation [of city waste]. 
Outlook, December 5, 1917, v. 117, pp. 578, 579. 
—— Salvation by salvage; the conservation of waste men and waste material in 
a house of correction. 
Survey, February 2, 1918, v. 39, pp. 495, 496. 
Barry, RIcHARD. 
The next step in prison reform. 
Century, March, 1914, v. 87, pp. 746-751. 
Davis, Tuomas J. 
A just system of convict labor. 
Square Deal, (Battle Creek, Mich.), October, 1915, v. 17, pp. 51-53. 
Eppy, E. 
Hope for the convict. 
Sunset, June, 1924, v. 52, pp. 20, 21. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS IN THE ATLANTA PENITENTIARY. 
Monruty Lasor Review, September, 1918, pp. 39, 40. 


FeperaL Prison RerorM av Last. [Editorial.] 
Law Notes, June, 1922, v. 26, p. 42. 


FightinG Prison-MADE SuHirts AND OTHER Goops. Union manufacturers state 
campaign will be most intensive .. . 


Garment Worker, December 12, 1924, v. 24, No. 8, p. 2. 
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First PrisonERS ARE Usep oN Roap Work IN MAnryYLAnp; Farm werk by  pris- 
oners in New Haven county, Conu.; Utilization of prison labor in Louisiana. 
Delinquent, October, 1917, v. 7, pp. 9-12. 


GOVERNMENT TO EnNuist Convicts To HELP IN WrnntnGg THE War, 
Current Opinion, March, 1918, v. 64, pp. 220, 221. 


Lane, WINTHROP D. 
War service for law-breakers. 
Survey, September 28, 1918, v. 40, pp. 707, 708. 


LeAvitT, JULIAN. 
Forty friends of crime. What the prison contract labor system means to 
forty rich men; to 12,000 prisoners and their families; te you .. . 
Pearson’s Magazine, February, 1915, v. 33, pp. 198-206. 
Lewis, BurpetTe G. 
Job analysis in prisons and State institutions. 
(In Academy of Political Science, N. Y. Proceedings, January, 1922 
v. 9, pp. 700-709.) 
Lewis, Or.Lanno F. 
County jails as farm labor centers. 
American City (Town and county ed.), March, 1918, v. 18, pp. 215, 216 
—— Use of convict labor in time of war. 
Delinquent, December, 1917, v. 7, pp. 4-7. 
LEWISOHN, ADOLPH. 


Prisons and prison labor. 
Century, July, 1923, v. 106, pp. 399-404. 


Lyon, F. Emory. 
Idieness in the prisons. 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal, July, 
1916, v. 7, pp. 269-273. 
McCutiovuana, E. W. 
Manufacturing in prisons; a problem of public welfare and business. 
Prison Journal (Pub. by the Pennsylyania Prison Society), January, 
1925, v. 5, No. 1, pp. 5, 6. 
On the prison labor inquiry of the department.of manufactures of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 
Mouter, Henry C. 
Convict labor policies. 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Jourual, 
February, 1925, v. 15, pp. 530-597. 
O’Hare, Mrs. Kate Ricwarps. 
Convict labor rivalry keen, survey reveals ... Reports en situation to 
joint committee on prison labor. 
Daily News Record, June 29, 1925, pp. 1, 9. 
—— Habits of industry. Psychology gives lie to prison labor exploiters. 
Labor Age, September, 1925, v. 14, no. 7, pp. 22, 28. 


—— Human ostriches. 
. Nation, Apr. 8, 1925, v. 120, pp. 377, 378. 


On the exploitation of prison labor. 





Prison labor for private profit. Three systems of convict labor exploitation 
are used. 
Garment Worker, June 26, 1925, v. 24, No. 26, p. 1. 
—— The taxpayer’s burden. 
World Tomorrow, May, 1925, v. 8, pp. 137, 138. 
Out or THE Mourn or Bases. 
Law Notes, January, 1924, v. 27, p. 183. 
Editorial on the prisoner’s need of work, 


Prison LaBor Trust Meets New Opposition as Ruesutt or GrowrTra. 
Garment Worker, June 29, 1923, v. 22. No. 36, p. 1. 
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Suita, BRYANT. 
Efficiency v. reform in prison administration. 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal, 
February, 1921, v. 11, pp. 587-597. 
Bibliography, pp. 595-597. 


Sorpip Prorit ALONE Makes Prison-GarMent Competition PossrBus. 
Garment Worker, February 13, 1925, v. 24, No. 17, p. 2. 
From the Kansas City Labor News 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. 
Southern prisons. 
Century, July, 1923, v. 106, pp. 387-398. 


Unrrep Svares. War Labor Policies Board. 
[Statement prohibiting employment of prison labor by contractors. ] 
Montaty Lasor Review, August, 1918, pp. 295, 296. 


Warpens’ LETTERS RE UTILIZATION OF Prison LaBor in WAR Time. 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal, September, 
1917, v. 8, pp. 455-459. 


to 


16 Congressional Hearings and Debates ” 


Unrrep States. Commission on Equipping United States Penitentiaries for 

Manufacturing Articles Used by the Government. 

Manufacturing in penitentiaries. Washington, 1917. 26 pp., plates, plans. 
(64th Cong., 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 1752.) 


— Congress. House. 
Manufacture of Government supplies at Atlanta Penitentiary. 
Congressional Record, May 10, 14, 1918, v. 56, pp. 6332-6359; Appendix, 
pp. 372-374. 


Discussion of H. R, 8938, with text of bill and record of vote 


- Commitiee on Labor. 

Convict labor bill. Hearings before committee . . . on H. R. 6871; a bill 
to limit the effeet of the regulation of interstate commerce . . . January 
20, 1916. Washington, 1916. 24 pp. 


om- —— Products of convict labor in interstate commerce. Report 
{to accompany H. R. 6871]. [Washington, 1916.] 5pp. (64th Cong., Ist sess. 
H. Rept. No. 75.) 











To employ convict labor for the production of war supplies. 
Hearings before the committee ...on H. R. 7353... January 18, 1918. 
Washington, 1918. 89 pp. 


Statements of C. F. Booher, Grant Hamilton, E. 5. Whitin, E. H. Morrill, and others. 
“Scope and history of National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, with bibliography,” pp. 
52-57. 


_—-—— 





—— ——- Prison labor for production of war supplies. Report 
[to accompany H. R. 9683]. [Washington, 1918.] 5 pp. (65th Cong., 2d 
sess. H. Rept. No. 336.) 


— — —— —— Convict labor. Hearings before the committee ... on 
H. R. 10241, a bill to limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce 
.. + March 24, 25, 27, and 28, 1922. Washington, 1922. 98 pp. 

Statements of Samuel Gompers, R. M. Coles, KE. J. Fogarty, and others. 


Lion ' . sie 
va — —~ ——- Committee on the Judiciary. 


Equipment of United States penitentiaries at Atlanta, Ga., and Leaven- 
worth, Kans., for manufacture of supplies for use of Government. Hear- 
ings on H. R. 19783, January 27, 1917. Washington, 1917. 56 pp. 
(Serial No. 50.) 


—— —— - To equip United States penitentiaries for manufacture of 
Government supplies. Report [to accompany H. R. 19783]. [Washington, 
1917.) Spp. (64th Cong., 2d sess. H. Rept. No. 1424.) 


_—-—. 














? The following bills were introduced, 1915-1924: 64th Cong., Ist sess.—H.. R. 26, H. R. 4818, A. 
H. R. 6871, H. R. 12424, $8. 901, $. 3976, 8. 4060; 65th Cong., Ist sess.—H. R. 1698, H. R. 4044, H. R. 19783; 
65th Cong., 2d sess.—H. R. 7353, H. R. 8938, H. R. 9683, S.3076;66th Cong., Ist sess.—H. R. 3 : 
10615; 67th Cong., Ist sess.—H: R. 2430, H. R. 7565; 67th Cong., 2d sess.—H, R. 10241, H. R. 10580; 68th 
Cong., ist sess .—H. R. 706, H. R. 6205, H. R. 9491, S. 794, 3. 3482. 
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Unirep Srates. Congress. House. Committee on Labor. To equip Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary for manufaeturing certain Government supplies. Hear- 
ings on H. R. 89388... Mareh1,1918. Washington, 1918. 26pp. (Seria| 
No. 64.) 

—- Regulating the manufacture and sale of prison-made goods, 
Hearings on H. R. 10615, February 3 and 17, 1920. Washington, 1920, 
61 pp. (Serial No. 15.) 


Employment for Federal prisoners. Report [to accompany 
8. 794.] [Washington, 1924.] 2pp. (68th Cong., Ist sess. H. Rept. No. 21.) 


—— —— Joint Committee to Determine what Employment may be Furnished 
Federal Prisoners. 
Employment of Federal prisoners. Report of the Joint Select Committee of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Washington, 1923. 39 pp. 
(68th Cong., Ist sess. S. Rept. No. 1.) 


George S. Graham, chairman. 
Includes also hearings of June 13 and November 14, 1923, and Memorandum of H. H. Votaw. 








—— 





Senate. 

Manufacture of Government supplies at Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. 
Congressional Record, July 6, 1918, v. 56, pp. 8752-8754. 
Discussion of H. R. 9838. 














— —— —— Commiitee on Education and Labor. 


Interstate commerce in goods manufactured by convict labor. Hearings 
before the committee . . . on 8, 901... January 19, 1916. Washing- 
ton, 1916. 14 pp. 


- Interstate commerce in goods manufactured by convict 
labor. Hearing before the committee ... on 8. 4060... March 14~-April 
12, 1916. Washington, 1916. 148 pp. 


—— ~—— Convict-made goods. Report [to accompany 8S. 4060]. 
{[Washington, 1916.] [1] p. (64th Cong., Ist sess. 5S. Rept. No. 385.) 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
Additional employment for prisoners in Atlanta (Ga.) Penitentiary. Hear- 
ings before subcommittee on H. R. 8938 .. . June 19, 1918.  Washing- 
ton, 1918. 12 pp. 


——— Commission to determine form of employment for Federal 
prisoners. Report to accompany H. Con. Res. 53. [Washington, 1923.] 6 pp. 
(67th Cong., 4th sess. S. Rept. No. 1011.) 


Legislation and Court Decisions 


AMERICAN LABOR YEARBOOK, 1919-20, 1923-24. New York, Rand School of 
Social Science, [1920-1924]. 2 v. 
Chapters on legislation to limit convict labor: 1920, p. 220; 1924, p. 40. 


Boykin, L. E. 
A digest of State laws relating to the use of convict labor for road work. 
(In Pennybacker, James E. Convict Labor for Road Work, 1916, pp. 
193-218.) 


Missouri. Library Commission. Legislative reference department. 
Digest of the laws of other States on prison labor, bearing on House Bill 543, 
forty-ninth General Assembly of Missouri, 1917. Jefferson City, [1917]. 
17 pp. 
PENNSYLVANIA PRISON Society. 
Penal legislation of 1915 in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; employ- 
ment of prisoners. Philadelphia, [1915]. 32 pp. 
iodteet! as asupplement to No. 54 of the Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, October, 
a pong ats Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1916, v 
7, pp. 124-127. 
Scuwartz, Antnur H. 
Legal aspects of convict labor. 
Columbia Law Review, June, 1925, v. 25. pp. 814-819. 
Citations to laws and decisions in footnotes. 
Reprinted in Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 
1925, v. 16, pp. 272-277, 
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Unrrep Srares. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Convict labor in 1923. Washington, 1925. 265 pp. (Bulletin No. 372.) 
“Laws relating to convict labor,’’ pp. 167-265, 


an Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating 
thereto. Washington, 1925. 1240 pp. (Bulletin No. 370.) 
“Convict labor,’’ pp. 118-129. 


WryanpD, Lorenzo D. 
A Study of Wage-payment to Prisoners asa Penal Method. [Chicago, 1920.] 
106 pp. 


Reprinted from the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, February, May, and August, 1920. 
Footnotes contain references to laws of the various States concerning wage payments to prisoners. 








State Investigations ° 


ALABAMA. -Legislature. Investigating Committee on Convicts and Highways. 
Report . . . tothe Legislature . . . July 8,1919. Montgomery, Ala., 1919. 
48 pp. (Regular session, 1919. Legislative Doc. No. 6.) 


Contains severe condemnation of the lease system. 


[CoLorapo]. National Society of Penal Information. 
Report to Gov. William E. Sweet on the State penal institutions of Colorado. 
[New York, 1925.] 39 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 8.) 


Includes section on industries at State penitentiary at Canon City. 


Connecticut. Convict Labor Commission. 

Report of Convict Labor Commission to the General Assembly, 1915. 
Under authority of Special Act No. 363, General Assembly of 1913. Hart- 
ford, 1915. 90 pp. 


Describes systems of convict labor in various States. 


Hart, Hastinas H. 

The New Castle County workhouse, Wilmington, Del.; a study made on 
request of the board of trustees . . . February 27, 1920; and a brief on the 
workhouse filed by the Wilmington Central Labor Union, April, 1920. 
New York City, National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1920. 
29 pp. (National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Prison 
leaflets, No. 61.) 


Hart, Hastings H., and Sronaker, CLARENCE L. 

A social welfare program for the State of Florida, prepared at the request of 

His Excellency Sidney J. Catts, governor. New York City, 1918. 44 pp. 

— Sage Foundation, Department of Child-helping, Pamphlet] 
35.) 


Description of the prison farm at Raiford, pp. 22-25. 


InpIANA. Board of State Charities. 
Prison labor in Indiana. 
(In its Bulletin, March 1917, No. 108, pp. 57, 58.) 


Review of situation in 1917 in State prison, Michigan City, Indiana Reformatory at Jeffer- 
sonville, and State farm at Putnamville. For text of 1917 laws see pp. 21, 22, of same issue. 


Missourrt. General Assembly. Senate. Committee on Penitentiary Reform. 
Report . . . to the 48th General Assembly of Missouri. [Jefferson City], 
1915. 26 pp. 


Charles P. Hawkins, chairman. 
Recommends abolition of the private-contract system. 


New Jersey. Prison Inquiry Commission. 
Report. Trenton, 1917. 2 v. 


Dwight W. Morrow, chairman. 
CoNTENTS.—I Report of the Prison Inquiry Commission; II A history of the penal, reformatory, 
ereional institutions of the State of New Jersey, analytical and documentary, by Harry 
. Barnes. 
“The labor problem in the correctional institutions,’’ v. 1, pp. 53-60. 
Summarized in Survey, February 24, 1917, v. 37, pp. 610, 611. Review by Winthrop D. Lane 
in Survey, March 2, 1918, under title ‘“‘ Prison reform by daylight.”’ 





* Recommendations for new legislation or amendments of existing laws were made in the Governors’ 
Vine for 1925 in the following States: lowa, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, and West 
irginia, 
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New York (State). Prison Survey Committee. 
Report. Albany, 1920. 412 pp. 


Adolph Lewisohn, chairman. . 

The chapters which concern prison labor are: Prison industries and production; Attitude of ory). 
ized labor; The use of farm and other State lands in connection with State prisons; Wage and ot hor 
incentives and compensation for industrial injuries; Marke: for prison-made goods. 

Summary by Spencer Miller, Jr., in Survey, October 30, 1920, v. 45, pp. 157-159. 

Norta Carouina. Governor (A. W. McLean). 
Special message . . . to the General Assembly of North Carolina in respect 
to the conditions and needs of the State’s prison. February 23, 1925. 
{Raleigh, 1925.] 7 pp. 


OrEeGon. Commission to Investigate the Oregon State Penitentiary. 
Report. Portland, 1917. 76 pp. 
‘Present industries,’’ pp. 44-50. 
Recommendations for industries, pp. 60-65. 
Pennsylvania. Penal Commission. 
Employment and eompensation of prisoners in Pennsylvania. Report of 
the Penal Commission appointed under authority of an act approved 
July 25, 1913. Harrisburg, 1915. 112 pp. 
Edwin M. Abbott, chairman. 
‘* Prison labor legislation in Pennsylvania, 1676-1914,”" pp. 51-63. 
Bibliographies, pp. 100-112. nice 
Summary by Florence L. Sanville in Survey, April 24, 1915, under title “ Unemployinent 
under lock and key.’’ 
Souta Caroumna. Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Annual report, Ist—5th, 1915-1919. Columbia, 1915-1920. 5 v. 
Includes report of inspections of the county chain gangs. Later reports published by State Board 
of Public Welfare. 
Texas. Legislature. Penitentiary Investigating Committee. 
Report, March 19, 1925. (Texas Senate Journal, 39th Legislature. Suppie- 
ment.) 


Other Local Studies 


Arrer Fioripa, ALABAMA [SHouty END THE Lease System}. 
Nation, July 11, 1923, v. 117, p. 31. 


Barnes, Harry E. 
The economics of American penology, as illustrated by the experience of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
Journal of Political Economy, October, 1921, v. 29, pp. 617-642. 


Butter, Amos W, 
Indiana’s State farm for misdemeanants. 
Survey, May 8, 1915, v. 34, pp. 135, 136. 


State farms for misdemeanant prisoners. 

Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correetion, December, 1921, No. 127, 
pp. 297-302. 
Paper read before American Prison Associatioa, Jacksonville, Fla., i92t, 


Contract Prison Laspor Hrr in OKLAHOMA, 
Garment Worker, August 24, 1923, v. 22, No. 44, p. 1. 


Termination of the shirt-making contract at the State prison. 


ESTABLISHMENT oF Convict Laspor System 1n UTan. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, August, 1924, pp. 176, 177 


Fiormwa Convicts Leasep For $360 Eacna. 
Delinquent, October, 1917, v. 7, pp. 13, 14. 
Goopnow, Marc N. 
Turpentine. Impressions of the convict camps of Florida. 
Survey, May 1, 1915, v. 34, pp. 103-108, illus. 


Also in International Socialist Review, June, 915, v. 14, pp. 724-734. 


Hamitton, K. H. 
Derelict men save money for nation; recovery of waste by inmates of the 
Chicago House of Correction. 
Illustrated World, September, 1918, vy. 30, pp. 67-69. 
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Hart, Hastines H. 

Social problems of Alabama; a study of the social institutions and agencies 
of the State of Alabama as related to its war activities. Mentgomery, 
1918. 87 pp. ({Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Child-helping, 
Pamphlet] CH38.) 


The convict system of Alabama: In turpentine camps, in the State cotton mill, on farms 
and public roads, pp. 43-70. 


HoyreM, OLIVER. 
The prison system of the District [of Columbia]. 
Borvey, August 16, 1920, v. 44, pp. 621-623, eharts. 


“TpLE-HOUSE’’ AND THE MAD-HOUSE. 
Survey, April 1, 1916, v. 36, pp. 36, 37. 
In the Ohio State penitentiary. 


Kingripe, THomas H. 

Labor conscription in the prisons of Ilinois. 

Journal of the American Institute ef Criminal Law and Criminology, 
November, 1918, v. 9, pp. 366-372. 


KLEIN, PHILIP. 

Prison Methods in New York State; a contribution to the study of the theory 
and practice of correctional institutions. New York, Columbia University, 
1920. 420 pp. (Studies in history, econemics and public law, ed. by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. XC, No. 1, Whole 
No. 206.) 

**Labor,”” pp. 236-306. 


Lewis, ORLANDO F. 
The spirit of Raiford; Florida’s substitute for the convict lease system. 
Survey, April 9, 1921, v. 46, pp. 45-48. 


LirTLEDALE, Harorp A. 

[Articles on prison conditions in New Jersey under the contract labor sys- 
tem. ] 

New York Evening Post, January 15-20, 1917. 


Miter, CLARENCE B. 

[Speech attacking Postmaster General Burleson, including an account of his 
contract with the State of Texas for convict labor and abuses thereunder. |] 
Congressional Record, September 12, 1918, v. 56, pp. 20253, 10254, 
10256. 


New York (City). Department of Corrections. 
Report, 1921. {New York, 1922.] 1 v., illus. 


Contains an account of industries carried on in New York City institutions. History of the 
manufacturing industry at Hart’s Island, pp. 18-33. 


O'Hare, Mrs. Kare Ricwarps. 
In Prison. New York, Knopf, 1923. 211 pp. 


Employment eonditions under the contract system in the Missouri penitentiary. 


OLIPHANT, ALBERT D. 
The evolution of the penal system of South Carolina from 1866 to 1916. 
Columbia, The State Co., 1916. 14 pp. 


Prison AssociaTION OF New York. 
Annual report, 73d-80th, 1917-1924. Albany, 1918-1925. 8 v. 


For material on convict labor see 

1921: Wages to prisoners and the State-use system, pp. 63-67. 

1922: Prison industries and wages, p. 30. vet ’ 

1923: Report and recommendations on the Sing Sing industries, pp. 48-76. _ 

1924: Comment on proposed bill to amend the prison law (inchading industries), pp. 131, 132, 
Roperts, JAMES. | 

Tennessee, Brushy Mountain prison and the Southern chain gang. 
Joplin, Taylor Printing & Publishing Co. [1925]. 


SaunpgErs, W. O. 
Cleaning out North Carolina’s convict camps. 
Survey, May 15, 1915, v. 34, p. 152. 
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Stockton, Frank T. 
Convict labor at the South Dakota penitentiary. 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal] 
November, 1921, v. 12, pp. 431-433. , 


To Env Contract LABOR IN MARYLAND. 
Survey, November 9, 1918, v. 41, p. 165. 


Tracy, FRANK HERBERT. 
How the Vermont plan reforms jail prisoners. Presented at the fifty-first 
congress of the American Prison Association, Jacksonville, Fla., 1921. 
New York City, [1922]. 17 pp. ([Russell Sage Foundation, Department 
of Child-helping, Pamphlet] CH45.) 
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(Quarterly bulletin of the State Board of Public Welfare, v. 3, No. 2, 
June, 1922.) 
Special Subjects 
Attitude of Organized Labor 
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History, encyclopedia, reference book. Washington, 1919-1924. 2 y, 
Convict labor; v. 1, pp. 185-189; v. 2, p. 52. 


Report of proceedings of the 35th—44th annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1915-1924. Washington, 1915-1924. 10 vy. 


For material relating to prison labor consult indexes of volumes. 








Legislative committee. 
Report [on convict labor and the preparation of a bill to present to Con- 
gress. | 
American Federationist, February, 1925, v. 32, pp. 123, 124. 


As To PRISON-MADE Goops. 
Garment Worker, March 13, 1925, v. 24, No. 21, p. 4. 
Extracts from a report of J. E. Wines on the Missouri penitentiary, with commert. From the 
Houston Labor Journal. 
Cai, Harry. 
Prison system v. free labor. 
Garment Worker, May 8, 1925, v. 24, No. 19, p. 1. 
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Contract prison labor—the shame of it. 
American Federationist, June, 1921, v. 28, pp. 497-500. 
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Hany, Davin. 


Manufacturing concerns amass huge profits through labor in Tennessee 
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Garment Worker, May 16, 1924, v. 23, No. 30, p. 2. 
Hitter, E. T. 
Labor unionism and convict labor. 


American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal, 
March, 1915, v. 5, pp. 851-879. 


Bibliographical footnotes. 
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Houper, Artuour E. 

Prison contract labor a menace. 

Shoe Workers Journal, July, 1916, v. 17, No. 7, pp. 1-4. 
From testimony before the iniadin Oichaaliies on Education and Labor. 


InpiANA Rervuses To Arp Sa.e or Jart-MADE Goons. 
Garment Worker, March 20, 1925, v. 24, No. 22, p. 1. 


: INTERNATIONAL BRooM AND Wuisk Broom Makers’ UNION. 
first Do not buy prison made brooms. 
921, Garment Worker, November 7, 1924, v. 25, No. 3, p. 4. 


nent Extract from a letter to members. 


_ Joint ComMiItTEB ON Prison LaBor. 

Taking its advertised brands out of prison. [A letter ‘“‘To organized labor.”’] 
Garment Worker, May 29, 1925, v. 24, No. 32, p. 1. 

This is a joint committee of the Union-made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of 
America and the United Garment Workers of America. 

LaBor ON Prison Rerorm [1In New York Stare]. 

New Republic, February 3, 1917, v. 10, pp. 9, 10. 


Lovety, Co.uts: 

The union man and the prisoner. 

(I aed Julia K., ed. The Prison and the Prisoner, 1917, pp. 163- 
175. 


PrisoN LABOR AND PrivaTE Prorir. 
Labor Advocate (Birmingham Trades Council), July 4, 11, 1925, 


PrisoNERS SHOULD NoT BE EMPLOYED FOR PRIVATE Prorir. 
Garment Worker, September 7, 1923, v. 22, No. 46, p. 1. 


SrockTon, FRANK J. 

The prison-labor policy of the Molders’ Union. 

American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Journal, May, 
1916, v. 7, pp. 129, 130. 


Trapge Unrons Leap War on Convict Lasor Evit. American Federation of 
Labor indorses plan for final drive to end contract prison labor. 
Garment Worker, February 29, 1924, v. 23, No. 19, p. 1. 


UNION-MADE GARMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Convict-made garments sold to workingmen. Prison labor a menace to free 
workers. 

Garment Worker, April 11, 1924, v. 23, No. 25, p. 1. 

Letter sent to trade-unions, with editorial comment. 


Unirep GARMENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 
Prison labor for private profit. 
Garment Worker, February 20, 1925, v. 24, No. 18, p. 1. 


—— Prison labor is subsidized industry. 
Garment Worker, February 13, 1925, v. 24, No. 17, p. 1. 


Proceedings of the 19th-20th convention, 1918-1922. St. Joseph, Mo.,; 
1918-1922. 2 v. 
Contract convict labor: 1918, pp. 37, 185; 1922, p. 75. 


Compensation for Prisoners 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY. 
Employment and compensation of prisoners. Report of committee A” of 
the Institute, William N, Gemmill, chairman. 
(In its Journal, November, 1915, v. 6, pp. 507-518.) 
Discussion, pp. 518-521. 


AMERICAN Prison ASSOCIATION. 

Report of the committee on compensation of prisoners, C. 8. Reed, chairman. 
(In its Proceedings, 1917, pp. 71-76.) 

Reviewed in Survey, December 22, 1917, v. 39, pp. 341, 342. 


aot of committee on compensation of prisoners and prison labor, Fred- . 
” aa Mills, chairman. 
(In its Proceedings, 1920, pp. 216-223.) 
Discussion, pp. 223-228. 
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a 
Tue Buioopy Fun oF ir. 
Survey, July 8, 1916, v. 36, p. 390. 
The need of prisoners’ families. for their wages 
PENNSYLVANIA. Penal Commission. | 
Employment and compensation of prisoners in Pennsylvania. Report of tie 
Penal Commission appointed under authority of an act approved July 25, 
1913. Harrisburg, 1915. 112 pp. 
RANDALL, FranK L. 
Possible development of schemes for payment of prisoners on the basis of the 
services which they render. 
(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings. 
1915, pp. 392-396.) 
Scurerser, K. L. 
The payment of wages to workhouse prisoners, 
(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Preceeding, 
1915, pp. 385-392.) 
Smirn, W. RicHMonp. 
Can prisons be made self-supporting and inmates be paid adequate wages a! 
the same time? 
(In National Conference of Secial Work. Proceedings, 1921, pp. 202 
209.) 
Contains a review of the Report of the New York Prison Survey Committee. 
SrursMAn, J. O. 
The social side of compensation of prisoners. 
(In Ameriean Prison Association. Proceedings, 1921. pp. 144-153.) 
Waces ror Law BREAKERS. 
Survey, May 22, 1920, v. 44, p. 267. 
Comment on speeches made before the National Committee en Prisons and Prison Labor. 
WEYAND, Lorenzo D. 
A Study of Wage-pavment to Prisoners as a Penal Method. [Chicago 
1920.] 106 pp. 
Thesis (Ph. D.), University of Chicago, 1919. Reprinted from the Journal of Criminal Law ani 
Criminology, v. 0, Ne. 4, y. 11, No. lL and 2; February, May, and August, 1920. 


Contains bibliography and references to laws of the States concerning wage payment to pris 
oners. 


Prison Labor in Road Construction 


AMERICAN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION. 
Official good roads year book of the United States, 1915. Washington, 
D. C., 1915. lv. 
Digest of convict labor laws, pp. 94-104. 
Convict labor for road improvement, pp. 105, 106. 
Cocke, WiuuiaM F. 
The increasing use of convicts on highway work in Florida proves economics 
and beneficial. 
American City (Town and county ed.), July, 1919, v.24, pp. 13-45. 
CoLeMAN, GrorceE P. 
Convict labor [in Virginia]. 
(In American Road Congress, 1914, pp. 268-282.) 
Includes discussion by James Malony ou convict labor in Colorado. 
Convict labor for highway work. 
American City (Town and county ed.), January, 1916, v. 14, pp. 5-7. 
From a paper read before the Pan-American Road Congress, Oakland, Calif. 








Methods and costs of employing convict labor on Virginia road work. 
Good Roads, April 28, 1917, n. s., v. 13, pp. 253-255. 


Convict-BuILtT Roaps NEAR DENVER. 
Outlook, May 24, 1986, v. 113, pp. 164-167. 


Convict Lasor on Hichway Construction [rn Agtzonal]. 
Engineering and Contracting, December 6, 1916, v. 46; pp. 505, 506. 
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Convict Lasor on Hicuways Goop Busingss. 
Good Roads, July 30, 1919, n. s., v. 18, pp. 65-67. 


Convict Lasor ON New Jersey State Hiauways. 
Concrete Highway Magazine, February, 1919, v. 3, pp. 44, 45. 


Convict Lasor on Roap Construction [1n Marne]. 
Engineering and Contracting, December 6, 1916, v. 46, pp. 507, 508. 


Convict LaBor ON Roap Work. Used by many of the States directly or by 
counties; honor system and guard system; skilled and unskilled labor. 
Municipal Journal, April 5, 1917, v. 42, pp. 174, 175. 


Je 


Convicr Roap Work 1n Arizona. Convict labor used on practically all types 
of road construction since 1909. 
American City (Town and county ed.), February, 1920, v. 22, pp. 99-101. 


Convicts ON Roap Work. 
Municipal Journal, August 2, 1919, v. 47, pp. 64-67. 
Contains bibliography. 


Davis, J. C. 

Prison labor on works of public improvement. 

Iowa Board of Control of State Institutions. Bulletin of State Insti- 
tutions, January, 1916, v. 18, pp. 38-42. 


FarRBANK, HerBert S. 

Convict labor for road work. 

(In Highways Green Book, 1920. Washington, American Automobile 
Association, 1920, pp. 416-422.) 


Firorma. Road Department. 
Fourth biennial report . . . January 1, 1921—December 31, 1922. Talla- 
hassee, [1923]. 1 v. 


**State convict road force,’’ p. 17-18. 


Guyer, O. R. 
Making roads and men; modern methods that are a double benefit to the 
public [in Lowa and Colorado}. 

Scientific American Supplement, June 24, 1916, v. 81, p. 408. 


Goop Roaps anp Goop Men. What the Legislature of the State of New York 
ean do for its unfortunate inhabitants. 
Motordom, March, 1915, v. 8, pp. 395-398. 


Composite story written by the prisoners who built the roads. 


Hewes, L. I. 

The employment of prisoners in road building [and discussion]. 

(In American Prison Association. Proceedings of the annual congress, 
Buffalo, October, 1916, pp. 410-422.) 


Jounson, Grorce E. 
Convict labor on Nebraska roads. 
American City (Town and county ed.), May, 1917, v. 16, pp. 483, 484. 


Ke.ier, WitiiaM §. 
Working convicts on the public roads of Alabama. Montgomery, 1915. 
11 pp., illus. (Alabama, State Highway Department Bulletin No. 9.) 


MakKInG THe Rockres AccessiBLe. Difficult road construction by convict 


labor. 
American City (Town and county ed.), December, 1917, v. 17, pp. 502, 503. 


Nose, M. 


The value of convict labor. Road construction in Nebraska materially 
aided by this means. 
American City, January, 1921, v. 24, pp. 20, 21. 


Cueaeeatren AND ADMINISTRATION OF Convict Lasor Camps ror Higuway 
ORK. 


American City (Town and county ed.), May, 1919, v. 20, pp. 432-434. 


From the report of the committee on convict labor of the American Road Builders’ Association. 
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ORGANIZATION AND EqQuiPpMENT OF Convict Camps In GeroraiA; Meruops 
AND Cost. 

Engineering and Contracting, March 31, June 2, 1915, v. 43, pp. 290, 291 

500-502. " 


Prison LABOR FOR RoApD WorK APPROVED BY TWELVE STATES. 
Ohio Board of Administration. Ohio State Institution Journal, October, 
1919, v. 2, No. 2, pp. 14, 15. 


Roap IMPROVEMENT IN McDowe tu County [W. Va.]. 
Good Roads, November 25, 1916, n. s., v. 12, pp. 213, 214. 


Soutu Caroutna. Board of Charities and Cerrections. 
Handbook on jail, chain gang, and almshouse management. Columbia, 1918. 


59 pp. 
(Jts Quarterly Bulletin, v. 4, No. 3, September, 1918.) 
—— How county jails, chain gangs, and almshouses measure up to our 


standards. 
(Jn iis Quarterly Bulletin, June, 1917, v. 3, No. 2, pp. 52-73.) 


The treatment of convicts on some of our county chain gangs. 
(In its Quarterly Bulletin, March, 1917, v. 3, No. 1, pp. 31-72.) > 


Board of Public Welfare. 
Manual on chain gang management. Columbia, 1924. 16 pp. 
(Jts Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 11, June, 1924.) 
[Reports of inspection of county chain gangs and camps.] 
(In its Annual reports, 1920-1924.) 
Published formerly in the annual reports of the Board of Charities and Corrections, 1915 to 1919. 

STANFORD, J. L. 
Utilization of short-term convicts for highway work in Georgia. New York, 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1915. 7 pp. 
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Unitep States. Congress. House. Committee on the Judiciary. 

To authorize the working of Federal convicts upon public highways. Hear- 
ings...on H. R. 5772 ... February 28, March 1 and 3, 1916. Wash- 
ington, 1916. 43 pp. (Serial 1.) 

Statements of C. P. Coleman, Samuel Gompers, and others. 
“* Convict labor and how regulated by the several States,’’ pp. 28, 29. 
Senate. 
[Discussion of convict labor on public roads, by Senators Smith, Overman, 
Thomas, and Bankhead. ] 
Congressional Record, February 8, 1919, v. 57, pp. 2971, 2972. 


Department of Agriculture. Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 
Convict labor for road work, by J. E. Pennybacker, H. 8. Fairbank, and 
W. F. Draper. Washington, 1916. 218 pp. (Dept. Bulletin No. 414.) 


Bibliography, pp. 191, 192. 

“A digest of State laws relating to the use of convict labor for road work,’’ by L. E. Boykin, 
pp. 193-218. 

Abstract in MONTHLY LABOR REvIEW, April, 1917, v. 4, pp. 591-595. Reviewed by Ira B. 
Cross in the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1917, v. 
8, pp. 316, 317. 


—_—--——— 











Report on experimental convict road camp, Fulton, Ga., by 
H. S. Fairbank, R. F. Eastham, and W. F. Draper. Washington, 1913. 
64 pp. (Dept. Bulletin No. 583.) 


Use or State Convicts ror Roap BuILpING INCREASING. 
Scientific American, May 5, 1917, v. 116, p. 460. 
Wats, P. J. 
Convict labor builds the concrete road in Kanawha County, W. Va. 
Concrete Highway Magazine, January, 1919, v. 3, pp. 18, 19. 


—— A West Virginia highway link built by convicts. 
American City (Town and county ed.), June, 1919, v. 20, pp. 530, 531. 


WarRREN, GEorGE C. 
Convict labor on country roads. 
Municipal Engineering, January, 1916, v. 48, pp. 26-33. 
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WittraMs, 8. M. : 
The honor system in the use of prison labor for road construction. 


American City (Town and county ed.), November, 1917, v. 17, pp. 
395-398. 


Witson, P. St. Juiien. 
Convict camps in the South. 


(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1915, pp. 378-385.) 


State-Use and States-Use Systems 


AvToMoBILE TaG InpustryY at [On10] PENITENTIARY A Success. 
Ohio State Institution Journal, December, 1918, v. 1, No. 3, p. 9. 


CiaRK, J. E. 

Manufacturing and sales departments under the State-use system. Mans- 
field, Ohio, Ohio State reformatory, 1921. 16 pp. (Ohio Board of Admin- 
istration. Publication No. 17, January, 1921.) 

Also in Ohio State Institution Journal, January, 1921, pp. 33-46. 


CoMMITTEE ON ALLOCATION OF PRISON INDUSTRIES. 

Initial conference, Committee on allocation of prison industries, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 9-11, 1924. New York City, National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1924. 20 pp. 

LeRoy Hodges, chairman. 

The conference adopted a ‘‘ States-use’’ program. 

Abstract in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1924, pp. 204, 205. 
FrAYNE, Hvau. 

The States use system; an address . . . at the annual meeting, National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor at... Columbia University, 
New York, April 11, 1921. New York City, 1921. 10 pp. (National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Prison leaflets, No. 62.) 
Reprinted in the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, Novem- 
ber, 1921, v. 12, pp. 330-338. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARMENT MANUFACTURERS. 

— ry ate competition vs. free industry. New York, [19247]. 20 pp. 

(2d ed. 


Recommends extension of the State-use system. 


Lewis, Burperre G. 
The New Jersey plan in operation. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1919, pp. 260- 
266.) 


“‘ State use system developed,” p. 264. 


—— Prison labor and State use in New Jersey. 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. Quarterly, April 1, 
1925, v. 3, No. 2, pp. 5-23. 


Address before the International Association of Garment Manufacturers, Chicago, May 20, 1925, 


New Jersey. Prison Inquiry Commission. 
Prison labor and the State use system in New Jersey. 
(In its Report, 1918, v. 1, pp. 127-167.) 


New Srate-vuse Inpustry EstTaBLIsHED [YARN Makino]. 
Ohio Board of Administration Journal. Ohio State Institution Journal, 
June, 1918, v. 1. No. 1, p. 73. 


Prison AssociaTION oF New York. 
Wages to prisoners and the State-use system. 
(In its Annual report, 1921, pp. 63-67.) 
Rippxe, H. §. 
The State use system in Ohio. An address at the annual meeting of the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, February 4, 1919. 
New York, 1919. 8 pp. (National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor. Prison leaflets, No. 52.) 
Also in the Ohio State Institution Journal, March, 1919, pp. 26-32. 
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SouTHEASTERN INDUSTRIAL ALLOCATION CONFERENCE, Atlanta, 1924, 
Resolution adopted by the Southeastern Industrial Allocation Conference. 
[New York, National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1924?) 
[4] pp. 
Recommends the adoption of the “‘ States’ use”? system, 
TRINKLE, Evsert LEE. 
Our prison industries. 
(In Governors’ conference, 15th, West Baden, Ind., 1923. Proceedings, 
pp. 105-117.) 


On the States-use system, Discussion by E.S. Whitin and others, pp. 112-117. 


Votraw, AusBerT H. 
Should the products of prison industries be exclusively used in institutions 
supported wholly or partially by the State? 
(In American Prison Association, Proceedings, 1921, pp. 57-70.) 
Contains a list of industries maintained in the various State institutions. 
Waitin, E. Straaa. 
The prisoner: publie servant. 
Survey, October 15, 1923, v. 51, pp. 69-71. 


—— Self-supporting prisons. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, May, 1921, 
v. 113, No. 202, pp. 131-135.) 


Reports of Prisons 


{ All the reports noted below give information on prison industries } 


AvaBaMA. Board of Control and Economy. Convict Department, 
Quadrennial report, 1919 to 1922, Montgomery, 1922. 1 vol., illus, 
Contains report of the State prison. 





Prison inspector. 
Report, 1922-1924. Birmingham, [{1924?]. 1 v. 
**County convict camps,’’ pp. 217-221. 
Arizona. Board of Directors of State Institutions. 
Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1921-22. Phoenix, 1918-1922. 2y¥. 
Contain reports of Arizona State prison, 
ARKANSAS. Penitentiary, Little Rock. 
Biennial report, 1916-1918. [Little Rock, 1918.] lv. 
CauirorNia. Board of Prison Directors. 
Reports, 1914-1916 to 1921-22. Sacramento, 1916-1922. 4v. 
Cotorapo. State Penitentiary, Canon City. 
Biennial reports, 1916-1918 to 1921-22. Denver, 1918-1922. 3 v. 


A eondensed report for 1923-24 appears in the first biennial report of the C olerade Departm. nto! 
Charities and Corrections, 1923-1924. 


Connecticut. State Prison, Wethersfield. 
Reports of the directors, 1916-1918 to 1922-1924. Hartford, 1918-1924. 
4v. 
Condensed report also in report of the Department of Public Welfare. 


[DeLaware] New CastLte County WorKHOUSE. 
Biennial report, 1921-1922. Wilmington, 1923. 1 v. 


‘* Prison labor,’’ p, 34. 


District or CotumsBia. Workhouse, Occoquan, Va. 
Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1923-24. Washington, 1918-1924. 4v. 
Also in reports of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 


Fioripa. Department of Agriculture. Prison Division. 
Biennial reports, 1915-1916 to 1923-1924. . Tallahassee, 1917-1925. 4 v. 


Grorata. Prison Commission. 
Annual reports, 1916~-17 to 1922. [Atlania, 1917-1923.] 6 Vv. 


Ipano. State Penitentiary, Boise. 
Biennial reports, 1917-1918 to 1921-1922. Boise, [1918-1922.] $v. 
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Inninots. Department of Public Welfare. 
Reports, 1917-18 to 1921-22. [Springfield, 1918-1922.] 2 v. 


Contain reports of the division of prisons, with information on prison industries at Joliet and 
Menard. Reports are also in its Institution Quartgrly. 


nee 


24?) 


_— —— Division of Illinois State Reformatory. 
Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1920-21. Springfield, 1918-1921. 4v. 


InpIANA. Reformatory, Clarksville. 
Annual report, 1921-22. [Clarksville? 1922.] 1 v. 


Also in annual report of the Indiana Board of State Charities. 


_— State Prison, Michigan City. 
Annual reports, 1916-17 to 1922-23. Michigan City, 1917-1923. 5 v. 
Alsoin annual reports of the Indiana Board of State Charities. 


lows. Penitentiary, Fort Madison. 
Biennial reports of the warden, 1916-1918 to 1918-1920. Anamosa, 1918 
1920. 2v. 
Also in biennial reports of the lowa Board of Control of State Institutions. 


Kansas. State Penitentiary, Lansing. 
Reports, 1920-1922 to 1922-1924. Topeka, 1922-1924. 2 v. 


Also in biennial reports of the Kansas State Board of Administration, Correctional Institue 
tions Section. 


924 


Kentucky. Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Reports, 1919-1921 to 1921-1928. [Frankfort, 1921-1923.] 2 v. 
Results of industrial work in the State reformatory and the State penitentiary, pp. 22-25. 


LovistaANaA. State Penitentiary, Baton Rouge. 
Biennial report, 1915. [Baton Rouge, 1916?] 1 v. 


- 


Maine. State Prison, Thomaston. 
Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1919-20. Augusta [ete.], 1918-1920. 3yv. 


MaryYLAND. Department of Welfare. 
Annual reports, 1922-23 to 1923-24. [Baltimore, 1924, 1925.] 2 v. 
Contain the reports of the Maryland Penitentiary and the House of Correction. 
— Board of Prison Control. 
Annual reports, 1916-17 to 1922. Baltimore, 1917-1922. 5v. 
No longer published. 
MassacHusETTs. Bureau of Prisons. 
Annual reports, 1916-1919. Boston, 1917-1920. 4 v. 
Continued by the annual reports of the Department of Correction. 


— Department of Correction. 
Annual reports, 1919-20 to 1922-23. [Boston, 1920?-1923.] 4 y, 


The chapter on ‘‘ Prison industries’ in each report gives detailed information as to employmenf. 


Micuican. Board of Correetions amd Charities. 
Biennial reports, 1917-1918 to 1918-1920. Lansing, 1918-1920. 2 v. 
Contain reports of the Michigan State prisons. 


—- State Prison, Jackson. 
Biennial report, 1914-1916. Lansing, 1916. 1 v. 
‘Evidence submitted to Congress cogreas the passage of House bill No. 6871, Senate bill No. 4060 
(limiting prison industries) by Warden N. F. Simpson,”’ pp. 133-140, 
Industrial catalogue. Made by Michigan State industries, Jackson, 
Mich. [n. p., 1921?] 124 pp., ilhus. 
—— State Prison, Marquette. ‘ F 
Biennial report . . . the Upper State House of Correction and branch prison 
in Upper Peninsula, 1914-1916. ‘Lansing, 1916. 1 v. 


Minnesota. State Prison, Stillwater. 
Biennial reports, 1915-1916 to 1923-1924. Minneapolis, 1917-1924. 5v. 
Also in biennial reports of the Minnesota State Board of Control. 


Misstssippr. State Penitentiary, Jackson, 
Biennial reports, 1915-1917 to 1949-1921. Jackson, 1917-1921. 2v. 


nent of 
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Missouri. Department of Penal Institutions. 
Report, 1921-22. [Jefferson City, 1923?] 1 v. 


‘Report superintendent of industries,’’ pp. 32-56. 
Superseded the reports of the Missouri State Prison Board. 





Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Biennial report, 1917-1918. Jefferson City, 1918. lv. 
‘Penitentiary accomplishments,’’ ‘‘The State penitentiary,’’ “ Prison industries,” pp. 110-115, 
—— State Prison, Jefferson City. 

Reports, 1917-18 to 1919-20. Jefferson City, 1919-1921. 2 v. 
Montana. State Prison, Deer Lodge. 

Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1921-22. [Helena? 1918-1922.] 4 v. 
Nepsraska. Board of Control. 
Condensed report, [1918-1920]. Omaha, 1921. 1 v. 


In 1920 the name of this board was changed from ‘‘ Board of Commissioners of State Institutions,” 
** State penitentiary,” pp. 10, 11. 













State Penitentiary, Lincoln. 
Biennial reports, 1916-1918 to 1921-1923. Lineoln, 1918-1923. 3 v. 


Nevapa. State Prison, Carson City. 
Biennial reports, 1917-1918 rd 1921-1922. Carson City, 1918-1923. 3 y, 


New Hampsuire. State Prison, Concord. 
Reports, 1916-1918 to 1918-1920. - Concord, 1918-1920. 2 v. 


New Jersey. Prison Labor Commission. 
Annual reports, 1913-14 to 1916-17. Rahway, [1914-1918]. 4v. 
— Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies. 
Four-year summary of reports of the State Board of Control of Institutions 
and Agencies. [Trenton, 1922.] 42 pp. 


‘‘ Prison industries,’ pp. 24-2 





State Prison, Trenton. 

Biennial reports, 1918-1919 to 1920-1921. Trenton, 1919-1921. 2 vy. 
1920-21: Industrial survey of prison shops with a view to placement of prisoners, p. 95; Industrial 

placement, pp. 112-122. 

New Mexico. State Penitentiary, Santa Fe. 

Annual reports, 1918-19 to 1921-22. Santa Fe, 1919-1922. 4v. 


New York (State). Commission of Prisons. 
Annual reports, 1916-1922. Ossining, 1917-1923. 7 v. 


Department of Efficiency and Economy. 
Annual report, 1915. Albany, 1915. 1 v. 
‘Industrial system of State prisons,’’ by Charles H. Jackson, pp. 792-812. 








Prison Department. 
Annual reports of the superintendent of State prisons, 1915-16 to 1922-23. 
Ossining, 1916-1923. 8 v. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue, Prison department industries, State 
of New York, 1llthed. ([Ossining, Sing Sing Prison, 1921.] 141 pp., illus. 

Nort Carona. Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 

Biennial reports, 1918-1920 to 1922-1924, [Raleigh, 1920-1924.] 3 v. 

History and description of North Carolina’s prison system, 1922-24, pp. 63-72, 

State Prison, Raleigh. 

Biennial reports, 1919-1920 to 1920-1922. Raleigh, 1921-22. 2 v. 


Nort Dakota. State Penitentiary, Bismarck. 
Biennial reports, 1916-1918 to 1921-22. Bismarck, 1918-1922. 3 v. 
Include reports of the North Dakota Twine and Cordage Plant. 
Also in biennial reports of the North Dakota Board of Control of State Institutions. 
Ouro. Department of Public Welfare. 
Annual reports, Ist-2d, 1921-22 to 1922-23. [Columbus, 1922, 1923.] 2 v. 
Contain reports of the Ohio penitentiary, the Ohio State reformatory, and the State brick plant. 
Similar reports were given formerly in the annual reports of the Ohio d of Administration. 
OxutaHoma. State Penitentiary, McAlester. 
Condensed report, fiscal year, June 30, 1922. [n. p., 19227] 1 v., illus. 
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OrEGON. Board of Control. 
Biennial reports, 1917-1918 to 1922-1924. Salem, 1918-1924. 4v. 
Contain reports of the Oregon State penitentiary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Department of Public Welfare. 
oe — ist—-2d, 1920-1922 to 1922-1924. [Harrisburg, 1922- 
1924. v. 


‘‘The functions of the Prison Labor Commission were transferred to the Department of Public 
Welfare at its creation in 1921.’’ 
Prison industries: 1920-1922, p. 45; 1922-1924, p. 53. 
—— Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 
Annual reports, 1918-19 to 1923-24, [Philadelphia, 1920—-1924.] 6 v. 
Earlier reports in annual reports of Board of Public Charities. 
‘Daily employment of inmates,”’ ‘‘ Revision of prison labor laws,’’ 1924, pp. 7-9. 
—— State Penitentiary for the Western District, Pittsburgh. 
Biennial reports, 1917-1918 to 1919-1920. [Pittsburgh] 1919-1921. 2 v. 


Earlier reports in annual reports of Board of Public Charities. 


RuovE Isuanp. Public Welfare Commission. 
Rhode Island State prison, Ist annual report. [Cranston], 1924. 1 v. 


Sourn Carouina. Penitentiary, Columbia. 
Annual reports, 1917-1922. Columbia, 1918-1923. 6 v. 


South Dakota. Penitentiary, Sioux Falls. 
Biennial reports, 1915-1916 to 1922-1924. Pierre, 1916-1924. 5 v. 


Also in biennial reports of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 


TENNESSEE. Board for the Administration of State Institutions. 
Biennial reports, 1918-1920 to 1920-1922. Nashville, 1920-1922. 2 v. 
Earlier reports issued by the Board of Control; later reports by the Department of Institutions. 


— Department of Institutions. 
Biennial report, 1922-1924. Nashville [19247]. 1 v. 


The reports of the two boards mentioned above contain reports of the Tennessee Penitentiary at 
Nashville and the Brushy Mountain Penitentiary at Petros. 


Texas. Prison Commission. 
Annual report of the Texas prison system, 1921. Huntsville, 1922. 1 v. 


Uran. State Prison, Salt Lake City. 
Biennial report, 1923-1924. Salt Lake City, [1924]. 1 v. 
Superseded report of State Board of Corrections. 


Vermont. Director of State Institutions. 
Biennial reports, 1916-1918 to 1920-1922. Rutland, 1918-1922. 3v. 
Include reports of the Vermont State Prison and House of Correction. 


Virainta. Board of Public Welfare. 
Biennial report, 1921-1923. Richmond, 1924. lv. 
Report of the Virginia Penitentiary, State farm, State convict lime-grinding plant, etc., pp. 21-24 
— Penitentiary, Richmond. 
Annual reports, 1918-19 to 1922-23. Richmond, 1919-1924. 5 v. 
Also in reports of the Board of Charities and Corrections (1916-1921) and the State Board of Public 
Welfare (1921-1923). 
WASHINGTON (State). Board of Control. 
Biennial reports, 1914-1916 to 1918-1920. Olympia, 1916-1921. 3 v. 
—— Department of Business Control. 
Biennial reports, 1920-1922 to 1922-1924. Olympia, 1922-1924. 2 v. 
Contain reports of the State penitentiary at Walla Walla. 
West Virainia. Board of Control. 


Biennial reports, 1914-1916 to 1920-1922. ([Charleston, 1916-1922.] 8 v. 
Each report in 2 volumes. 
oo ge of West Virginia State Penitentiary at Moundsville published in vol. 1 of each biennial 
report. 
Wisconsin. State Prison, Waupun. 
Reports, 1916-1918 to 1920-1922. Waupun, 1918-1922. 3v. 
Also in biennial reports of the State Board of Control. 
Wyomine. Board of Charities and Reform. 
Biennial reports, 1915-1916 to 1923-1924. Cheyenne, 1916-1924. Sv. 
Contains report of the State Penitentiary at Rawlins. 
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Unitrep States. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Annual reports, 1917-18 to 1920-21. [Atlanta, 1918-1921.) 4 v. 
— Penitentiary, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Annual reports, 1919-20 to 1921-22. Leavenworth, 1920-1922. 3v. 





Correspondence Courses for Convicts 


EW men have so much diffieulty in obtaining employment as has 
* the man who has just been released from prison. Knowledge oj 
this fact was the motivating influence which impelled the Welfare 
League Association to one of its most constructive measures toward 
returning the ex-prisoner to a place in industry where he can be sc'/- 
supporting and self-respecting. The association conceived the idea 
of offering correspondence courses to conviets, m the State prisons 
of New York ahd neighboring States, desirous of fitting themselves 
for positions, upon their release. 

The work is greatly limited for lack of funds. Only asmall number 
of applications is issued and courses are awarded to “‘a selected few.” 
Awards are made only after consideration of the man’s fitness for 
the subject desired, his willingness to cooperate and to persevere in 
the wk and the length of time he has yet to serve. The man with 
only a short peried to serve before being released is given preference 
over the man who must serve a longer period, as his need is more 
immediate. 

Information received from the League shows that last year 84 men 
were given such courses; the present registration is 75. Many more 
are anxious to take advantage of the opportunity but as the work is 
dependent upon voluntary contributions from persons sympathetic 
with what the association is trying to do, enly a small number of 
men can be chosen. The courses given melude those in general 
cultural subjects as well as those fitting the student for specifie indus- 
trial work. Of the 75 men now im traming 14 are takmg Englis/: 
composition and rhetorie; 10 mechanical drawme; 7 salesmanship ; 
5 each advertising and automobile mechanics; 4 bookkeeping ani 
accounting; 3 each commercial correspondence and Spanish; 2 each 
business law, industrial organization, shop mathematics, traffic 
management, radio reception and transmission, show-card writing, 
and pommnetinns, and 1 each interior decorating, practical mechanics, 
retail salesmanship, plumbing, steamfitting, electrical wirmg, tailoring, 
fabrics, short-story writing, and Gerntan. The man who is taking 
the short-story course is in Leavenworth Prison; the majority o! 
the others are inmates of New York prisons—Auburn, Sing Sing, 
Dannemora, and Great Meadow, 

The men seem to be imbued with a sincere desire to get all possible 
advantage from their courses, and apply themselves earnestly to the 
work, even remaining away from the prison movies in erder to devolc 
their evening to sete: ne man completed 12 assigned lessons in 
a month. 

The work that the association is domg on a small scale would be «/ 
incalculable benefit, if it could be extended throughout the entiro 
United States, in restoring ex-priseners te industrial hfe and trans- 
forming them from national liabilities to national assets, 
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Statistics of Immigration for July, 1925 
By J. J. Konna, Carer Sraristicran, Unrrep States Bureau or Immigration 


The figures for July, 1925, show 32,767 aliens admitted, of whom 

18,590 were immigrants coming to stay permanently and 14,177 non- 
immigrants coming for a temporary stay. In the same month 
26,499 aliens (8,784 emigrant and 17,715 nonemigrant) departed, 
resulting in an increase to our alien population for the month of 6,268. 
During the same month, 2,000 aliens were debarred from entering 
the United States, and 919 were deported therefrom. Table 1 shows 
the arrivals and departures, by classes, for July and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 
’ As will be seen by Table 2, which gives the country of last per- 
manent residence of immigrants or the intended future permanent 
residence of emigrants, Canada, Germany, Mexico, and Irish Free 
State, in the order given, were the principal countries from which the 
immigrant aliens were admitted in July, 1925, 70 per cent of the total 
coming from these four countries. Italy was the principal country to 
which emigrant aliens departed, 2,149, or 24 per cent of the total, 
leaving with the intention of residing in that country for one year 
or longer. 

As in previous months, New York in July received more aliens 
for permanent residence therein than any other State. At the same 
time more aliens departed from New York State after residing there 
longer than one year than left from any other State. Of the 18,590 
immigrant aliens admitted during July, 4,226 were coming to reside 
permanently in the State of New York, 1,215 in California, 1,203 
in Illinois, 1,692 in Massachusetts, 1,975 in Michigan, 1,080 in 
Pennsylvania, and 1,793 in Texas. Over 96 per cent of the aliens 
intending to reside permanently in Texas were Mexicans. 

Of the 18,590 immigrant aliens admitted in July, 8,589 came 
in at the port of New York, 6,175 crossed the Canadian border, and 
2,577 crossed the Mexican border. 

Of the same 18,590 immigrant aliens admitted, 890 were clerks and 
accountants, 507 were farmers, 757 were farm laborers, 2,574 were 
laborérs, and 1,681 were servants. During the fiscal year ending 
with June, 1925, out of 294,314 immigrant aliens admitted, 13,637 
were clerks and accountants, 13,875 were farmers, 16,022 were farm 
laborers, 34,784 were laborers, and 26,924 were servants. 

Some of the figures quoted come from immigration tables that 
are not here published for want of space. 
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TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, T0 Ju 


















































1925, AND IN JULY, 1925 NE, 
Inward Outward 
Aliens 7 
e- A ts ns 
Aliens admitted [United barred} Aliens departed | nited de- 
Period States from _| States ported 
citi- en- citi- ot 
Im- | Non- zens | P otal} ter- Emi-| Non- zens | Total ° “ 
mi- jimmi-| Total| ar- ing! me emi- | Total] de- _ 
grant | grant rived B grant parted 
aol 3 | 
Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925 _ _ |294, 314 164, 121/458, 435|339, 239/797, 674) 25, 390/92, 728 132, 762/225, 490324, 323/549, 813) 9. 495 
July, 1925. ...- 18, -_" 14, 177| 32, ns 32, “a 64, 847| 2, ae 8, —_ 17, bm 26, and 66, vasa bee 92, 635 919 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States, 
2 These aliens are included among emigrant aliens departed, they having entered the United State 8, 
legally or illegally, and later deported. 


TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING FISCAL YEAR 1925 ANDIN JULY, 1925, BY COUNTRY 
































| 
Immigrant | Emigrant 
Country VEE | hy ij 
sees | July, 1925 | sea your July, 1925 
ie = see Ta ss _| a 
We sso oS 2h SAI SSL EL A 79 18 334 
FS a en Ne Se Ca Smee One eEyn! © Cuma eee 899 70 466 
ap Rath RET ll lilly nay Ap eg 2 ane a 726 44 459 
) NE SS RE Re ee ate ae 0S ens eee eS eee 140 7 208 
le A ii ihr a es eigen RP NE. 2, 462 376 2, 723 27 
Demasig, Pree City OF) i cc2i lib ities JA 243 16 5 
pS A EE OR Gee een =. Dl NS a 2, 444 62 562 
a RR A alles ino Ants Cellini, aptpey IE Se Angee hay KS: 131 3 | | 2 
pS REe ae at) oe SECURES Tee od ae ee Ee ts eo. ee Se 480 26 464 
RS OS 0 9” ee een ain 3, 906 270 1, 205 
Saree 0524042188) oobliL). GR 2 ai Ea 46, 068 | 2, 866 3, 646 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
SN Se. Sao Shae ooo as a eens pec ee = 897 731 6, 681 
ee a ea ee Sey ee 1, 210 21 212 
eh gt. Bae Sag Bice RTE BOL DE spe 12, 378 586 1, 958 
Wem 2 SiS Sits. lis aL 897 47 53 
SES aa aa ae eS a oe 826 82 6, 574 
, AO yap TEP bb oR EE Sa eS eS 616 41 875 
Igiem Serve Otates onic: - a i he 5 sa- faa 25, 440 1, 384 921 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia____.-._.._-_--..-.- 6, 203 472 27, 151 2, 149 
Tp@ewee 235.00 SL. iI Ve ie 263 21 29 
a ee ge ed 472 112 511 
Senn. 50 eR LAA 150 6 Be tgadeu..-.... 
NSE et th te ee Tee A ee Coe ee ae 1, 723 129 743 
cit citecasoAsbamahinte ninkanediaes hers setiere Taos fettresginte05f he 4 5, 975 261 1, 765 
Peet bik. SESS OAC OIL, - ih i i ae 5, 341 427 3, 721 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
ee oe ee ee Ce eR 619 40 3, 600 
pT le ee ek © eee anes hee 1, 163 86 1, 433 
8 Silt, lst teen snips « Syichanciemmee pest 1,775 77 539 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands_-_.____-_- 275 22 | 3, 982 
TS TS a a 8, 391 335 1, 167 
Ween... ee ee ES LS 2, 043 83 423 j 
ee et eae RATE SNS Sa See 263 13 beds ---< 
i eee 724 97 2, 464 
Cn es as a tia cla biti lic ctl 144} 7 67 
op | RE Bip ee he Os ES ee Se 148, 366 8, 838 75, 064 7, 
SIN ...- \- & san'-a:daiinchoinaasnecesietiedc obammauiiiis ekerarae oda ON ttl dt A glad 49 
CHR 2 2 dead USL he LL. oS cape aag seca reas 1, 937 112 3, 412 
EE RDS i STEN Re eS, TTL. : Kiger 65 ll 1 
CE RES SS PES ere? eb REP PE. ee Ea 723 55 1, 212 
P. SOUR. ».. «kui cnciecqguibeleupecmnneiindelesdy it Ch bed 301 25 110 
I ciecah: anndcgiewh inte aeenn adage ernaa kooks kee gg hes neebat soye 25 
RTS TGR Tee eekly eee CY ee em eneN ae ee 369 24 369 
, SRE .tcinerned spa SF Hl 38 1 40 
UME ANS s 5 5 cin ceed cececbcoscscneseddebeeeepoue 100 9 66 
OUT MM 5 anaes cr cnctwacetsetuuks cee 3, 578 237 | 5, 411 
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E 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED . 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FISCAL YEAR 1925 AND IN JULY, 1925, BY 
COUNTRY—Continued 












































—_ 
Immigrant Emigrant 
ens 
. Country mei ‘he 
iscal year ‘. iscal year 
' 1925 | July, 1925 1925 July, 1925 
C anadé LL Le ne meme men ene n eee enenene @eeer ere ee eee~ 100, 895 6, 127 2, 127 186 
New foundland sn, | aero <.) aaa epes oe ome 1, 858 92 453 44 
Sica eernt cco deca miners eencoasttecquneggamenn ain coded 32, 964 2, 633 2, 954 217 
OS. 2 BREE eS CRE BPs) ee 1, 430 190 1, 959 147 
~ os IN Ro sect acer eeets poacge> acs cece cea 676 96 2, 076 138 
bee ee eS a 42 1 19 3 
vig Other Central America.................5...-.....-....- 1, 157 78 642 91 
Brazil. wn na nn a a nn en ne en ee en ee ee ee ee ee - 534 54 169 24 
- Other COMME oo one Sabie cncnandbsesbosacclocss 1, 936 172 1, 162 108 
ae ES 8 PS | Aes i iskns vinden nu kadetaecdedbeted 
 ERERTAS SET Se ee Bene j 141, 496 9, 443 } il, , 561 953 
| TERE i. ae 14 | 19 5 
’M Die PSEA 6. dante tase taps the nanceores Ses | 270 25 | 135 15 
hook” ~ apes Sepa oi 28 GORY Rk ie 8 he R920 273 2% 344 42 
0 RE a Se - 143 5 159 13 
Si sl caneabascsuountheucs arcsamed 46 2 35 2 
Grame-Geeel, S11 couniries.......................-- | 7 294, 314| ‘18, 500 _ 92, 728 8, 784 





TABLE 3.—IM MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FISCAL YEAR 1925 AND IN JULY, 1925, BY 
RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 























Immigrant Emigrant 
Race of people om | eos 
iscal year + 199%, | Fiscal year 
1925 July, 1925 | 1925 July, 1925 
| 
ee ee 791 64 | 1, 094 76 
ES pe es ee see e 576 36 100 15 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czec “SDE Cai ¥ et 1, 833 263 2, 128 145 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin__________- eee 418 33 1,741 163 
a Se | iE a ae PERE fet BIT 1, 721 83 3, 263 286 
Croatian and Slovenian._..__._........._.........._.. 520 62 767 51 
ON in kn ncnsenk wivevibiwmiiucil. ale dl 912 135 1, 287 103 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovimian._____________- 51 7 467 52 
DAD GE ee... tte Meter 3, 189 198 i, 238 95 
jl, a J Tere a eee 45 2 91 12 
Shc RR SRC A RR CTS ea 50, 580 2, 909 9, 108 1,048 
a in es a 689 41 476 

CN LE SRS aS ae: Das 23, 240 1, 593 1, 261 175 
| a Se a eee ae 54, 215 3, 364 4, 352 531 
GRAS GOS ae 1, 068 102 6, 659 530 
Hebrew... ic... ee nk Ce 10, 292 627 291 65 
_ Ses ee aaa Seeey eee 42, 661 2, 575 1, 432 247 
POM ren oc nc wnaeocoeention ae 1, 784 80 4, 601 735 
EE SE SEE PAE, 5, 512 451 22, 651 1,414 
Japanese .________. = = SP aera at aie ot Sa 682 52 1,170 79 
SR Lic i a gseil lene 26 3 31 2 
pra aw ninmoeaeias 329 57 527 90 
i ah a nna ca cemeuuanihuiion 885 64 1, 030 127 
Re EG epee 32, 378 2, 603 2, 875 213 

Pacifie AAR ec i a ie Saad 0 aha Pitdencisess-t |, eee 
eS eT ape 2 ee adn SOS b dl sell alls 3,178 191 3, 693 439 
lla RGR ie cel Se Riese IR Hi iS 720 50 3, 653 190 
ne naan acene 391 23 1, 343 149 
ee cutieenses 1, 225 65 887 56 
A elle I ANE GTA ‘ 667 29 76 10 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - _-___- 20, 146 848 3,811 469 
OUI ok NG Sous SU eb oar. 27, 503 1, 474 2, 555 336 
i te eclbescean 620 87 635 158 
EB RA ae a Ree A hs ees ap 38 4, 661 339 
lt li le aA: ae 2 Se 2, 349 208 1, 322 163 
EROS. oo sae cin ddwmwds sedeboeveuse 450 23 4 44 
De eM yr oe as os oe baubles 87 18 153 16 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS D 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING FISCAL YEAR !@5ANDINJU 
OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROU P—Continued 
































LY, 1925, BY RAGE 





EPARTED 

















Immigrant | Emigrant 

Race of people a a he ¥ zk ms 
Fiscal year , . | Fiscal year 

| 1925 July, 1925 1925 July, i925 
I RRR aS NOE Se as TRE I | 1, 167 67 | 81 3 
West Indian (except C wait: BliwS - <<n acd MEL. -.-s0008 $25 32 446 45 
Oger samgeets, 655... 5... ee... 2... 498 33 | 345 44 
Total.) oc... 2 eR 0 or RE orate | 294, 314 18,590 | 92,728 | 87m 
~” SUEZ SS SSE MG WSF eee | OL LC Sits S 163,252|  10,030| 70,8651 sag 
RROD CV RRR HORT CTS ae ee | __ 131, 062 8, 551 21, 863 3, 2h 
Wane 0 seine... ot. ate | 50,722; 3,283| 4,414 “46 
CS ee et 2 ee Bad. 213, 980 13, 422 | 68, 403 6, 443 
45-years-and Over: ..._............. et ee 20, 612 i, 885 19, 911 1, 895 
TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED .TO THE UNITED STATES DURING FISCAL YEAR 


1925 AND IN JULY, 1925, BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 








Number admitt 


Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 
| Fiscal year 











ed 























1925 July, 1925 
poyi 3 Re aerree a 01 y 
Nonimmigrants under sec. 3 | 

Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees--.__...- 1, 950 150 

Temporary visitors for: 
EET ETE A Oe ee a es 14, 461 | 1,019 
re CDE Fer sive Je 20, 865 2 619 
In continuous transit through ee ee YS 5 SRSRSSRRRRRC INT GRIRRe Ta 22, 697 1, 592 
eT gS is ee eee ee | 230 2 
leas nes oti eatntine ip thaeahanesddh tiibiesusdeenuctihes 60, 203 | 407 
Nonquota immigrants under sec. 4 | —_ 
Wittens of United States cithamms..... .._. £5... ..-. 2 ceccncnoecnasssessessee 4,171 1 524 
Cammaven of Unnems States cammmems....- 8... nn een nnwe conn ne -cone=o- ' 3, 046 1 310 
Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad_.._____- 64, 632 4,414 

Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America.__......- 175, 069 12, 966 
a aR ete 0 TREE ET RS SG SE SRT eo es 1 623 175 
tnt dattthiinnws <dpbdncccens+<hangoescsasncdbbcosoceresicsen 1173 110 

ees Ge ees Comamems... ... C2000... ee ceee 694 
RRL Ue CR "CR: AE: Se =< a ee Tees 1 205 1 24 
ARR RC ES REE SE. ES SS ERE RE SES SRW: ! 486 1 45 

Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities._................_... 187 
EEE STIS hE ee aE ee SS ae 149 13 
a RES BS ae SS ee ee eee cee 125 t} 

ER SS eee pees ee Se Oe ee eee eee | 1, 462 

RE RE SP Ly ee: SEE Eee ae eet 250, 912 18, 528 

Total nonimmigrants and nonquota immigrants (not charged to quota)_..| 311, 115 23, 932 
Quota immigrants under see. 5 (charged to quota) ............-.....---.---------| 145, 971 8, 814 

BE eS a eT 457, 086 32,7 

Aliens from quota countries who arrived pees to theclose of June 30, 1924, and | 

were admitted before July, 1925 | ee SS a ee ae eee ae 

a ae ee PA eet eee eee ee 458, 435 32, 746 
an SS” ; 











t Wives and dibiniated children under 18 years of age born in quota countries, 


(890) 
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446 
4453 
895 
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charged to the quota] 








(Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonc 
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qante 56.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF. 1924, DURING FISCAL YEAR 1925, AND IN JULY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR 


yuota immigrant aliens are not 



































| 
Quota for | 
Country or area of birth fiseal Nonimmi- 
| year | Quota | grant and 
| , immigrant | nonquota Total 
| | | immigrant 
OE EE ee ee er eee.) Ce rT | 100 | 13 43 56 
BNR aaah she 3350 55 Bias 555 Seog eg oes bese aoe Lo gy 1 1 
FN a ee et {ane AEE ee CET | | Se a ee 785 | 63 | 84 147 
Delgitt®-...-.--::-: Shae Gee rtee Ca oe | eae fae 1 542} 26 | 108 134 
Bulgaria. .-..------------2-----..---4---- 222-2 100 | 6 | 10 16 
Czechoslovakia-______- ae etheew an one Sah edie oh oem helswacedl 3, 073 | 338 150 488 
ON SE ER SES. BAe 228 7 | 2 9 
6 A NE i on, eR TR a Sa 1 2, 789 74 109 183 
ER gin wisn nap coneys saeetdett bss -—x0a seer 124 21 4 6 
SE LLL EE eee Ao Pe Pee ey ys eee Le 471 21 | 79 100 
Se | Sa aaa i | RS ees 1 3,954 235 | 336 571 
Gumenetetid.cic2.i...2.. 39 AES ETA, | SERBS eet 51, 227 2, 796 | 685 3, 481 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England. __._-..__. +8 SES os 858 | 2, 033 2, 891 
Northern Ireland ____- PTET: ESS SES i Fes | --\4 +4 34 007 59 | 38 7 
ED Enns cntn tiem cevae #docaianlanaiokes attics nioind vie a te 656 | 606 1, 262 
EIEN 2 3% on cs os ios to dee nk ee 51 | 71 122 
SEE Site an once cencnsh bnew ob Whwoddso~ sce basil 100 9 183 192 
Bn Bs srgle nc sonep ob fa fideenaeisentsseccéaeeabes 473 | 5 100 | 125 
[OS See sivihd desi new ee ode tise wee 100 | 2 | 4 | 6 
I rs woe Se eg Bon os we em 28, 567 | 1, 593 | 241 1, 834 
Italy. el Re Se Ns ae Oe eee eee es TRS 13, 845 | 215 | 1, 578 1, 793 
ee pet ews xs neatinwtndpisetsanasdoseceemeel 142 | 15 | 10 25 
Liechtenstein. __.__- : 100 | y eter: i 
Es SS Pee eee ee ees eee ae eee: 344 | 25 48 73 
EE I SE 8S Se ee eee 100 | 2 | 5 10 
, EST TS Seat Sa a ees senQasecas seer cseeeee nc. df PO = 2 2 
SS eee ee eee = 1 1, 648 | 109 162 271 
werway.......-....-. baton nseest 4062 ShiSt las igathek 6, 453 | 278 | 180 458 
EEE Le eee oe Lenin ehh s oeSesSeehe eae 5, 982 | 459 | 334 793 
EE natin Shey 800+ dp beuekneeecctes 5cccccesenweudl 503 | 33 | 234 267 
ES SE EYRE See Leer e pe Cre were Teens 603 | 38 | 104 142 
RES Ts TE Re eee eee ree eee 1 2, 248 | 105 | 203 308 
EG = hago arth dso csabdsescscescaeee eee ae ee ha hint cella Ce o'er Geena 
AES SE ap Seen eee teense 1131 15 | 407 422 
a: + ictus s- natoss<s-nidecatcbisbebtbacaed 9, 561 306 | 194 590 
EEE SESE SS aang 2, O81 69 | 113 182 
I nS la ics an Te acini, hee 1 100 “5 66 71 
Mcds2ts beste lbs ws dcstccteededebene 671 35 | 184 219 
I 6655806 cts hiwwternwptnksks ccé mash esate. (4) 5 | 13 18 
EEE: ER Sas A Se 1 161, 422 8, 639 8, 727 17, 366 
SS ee 2. eo ae es) See MP... 22 ED tad 4) 3 
al AS AE TI: Ni ROOT a: GPRS 100 fee 1 
ES aS a ee, Bees 124 9 | 13 22 
en ill AE ell STi a8 YAS 5 SA a i fh 0S te: pad hee te le oR, gL il 
oy 7 So RR RUSS ROSATI TS RoE Fe ST ioe) 100 7} 589 | 596 
a nian nie Wecntre toni dvenienen emanated td 100 14 | 37 51 
SS aa a aa 190 ey, op ae ata 7 
SE as ee ee eee eee 100 2 | 390 | 392 
SR i don nk on nie tn dhecatehesdesadeas . «) a eR S ateiti Eins lewsebiarnsais 
MON, £5). 0s... dldaelbda/. Kut | se ean ALEVE UY 4 COP BE eee 
RA a I IE A RO PE 100 11 | 24 | 35 
ha RES NE 2 AS £8 Se 100 4 | 4 | 8 
ELI OO PL, EE 5 ag ee eee | 1 |} 1 
Ds .0en tu ciahalecontontnansegeicetcasces 100 5 | 88 98 
bs ge ESPRSRRSTNTT Ferri ers eo mmeat: Pr ear eek (1) 2} 30 32 
A TE RE. A NT, (1) 13 | 20 33 
SRETSS ie Sees ee Bee ener ener ae , 424 75 | 1, 196 1, 271 
Cameroon (British) _.........-.__...-.. 2-2... Me oJiskis S laridnibol bith 
i Sg | ST ae. St OR ee ey 
UE i RR Ras OSES 8 LSD} Sa Se 100 7 7 14 
SY gb SREP eeapeeges Aenmtoragers DOP Nike d 454-5055 hi sbcncb ech eeesarccbees 
elaine ell ielidd tote tee | tli sinh 7 7 


1 Quota for colonies, dependencies, 
Afriea, Other Pacific, and in 
belong. 
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or protectorates in Other Europe, Turkey in Asia, Other Asia, Other 
America is included with the quota for the European country to which they 
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TaBLe 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING FISCAL YEAR 1925, AND IN JULY, 1925, BY COUNTRy OR 
AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 





















































Admitted during July 
Quota for | _— 
Country or area of birth fiseal |} Nonimmi- 
year Quota, grant and T 
immigrant | nonquota otal 
| immigrant 
| (08 — — 
Gs ici COM BUGLE... «.«cedapenndbebenttetinednn 100 DU casdivinasinibe | 1 
OE SEES ee Rt A | ee eA (ee : 
UN PS ETN hoo ccmecccatncacccenseccsbaanien 100 14 | 25 | 39 
DCE On eine Biesersccecinbibbecsessucpaanes a 
. SEERA SLE Ere ot SR ar vote 5 ee) Seer Rhbnexs. 7 
2 RSE eae ae OES iwi palin tinal: enantio ee 
EE SO cc conde renceccasbitekosuccnmnenen ft Sat Kcereeneds te 
NR iinait outed scinitcsindaeibad octal oote (1) 6 | 6 | 12 
RE ae eee Sena 1, 200 | 28 | 45 | 73 
fete edt. a ate enemas St." places! tne Betas pacans a1} aise 5 Gas : 314, 329 
ES eo ee ee, Se tt rs FURIE | | SSIES eee Le 
) Et eS ORRE Pe: ERR SSE NPWS Ser ; 100 | 9 | 131 | 140 a 
EE SE Sr negae let a a: & | 
RENE Aer a: Da hal. Sie. wie BED b2Sueekeil-sumkienn+4-beee- ieinss 
eee ee a ere a 100 6s I 
SP RR RD WEIS « wee (‘) 1 | 8 | ) { 
ER tO ae Ree. | LAghkcs | 621 | 25 453 | { 
hb RS AE &— EPI eke ns TE OS Ul l—Eaee ¢ 
Newfoundland _____- Sane Ee ee En! Swi: eet PEE eee ae } 201 201 ( 
Beamee......<-5s-~ Ee oe Ter eee Ry ere sate. cntate ateeiil eich ieaiiiaiaam 4, 062 4, 062 : 
i snntnah a Rice oirnink odotibltaRidoainehsedgdte ane ptr tater Se Sei al casts 1, 433 1, 433 ] 
ERR NSE ee es nk Reb t Rees 89 89 
RCS Loc eM oe RE SSRIS tient: gayi tide 31 3 ; 
Bigitiah West Indies... ... +. ........ Py eee ee ee i thine dikeela 139 489 28 
Dutch West Indies_________ CIES ENE taco oneal (1) | 14 i4 
ee eee ears [roceceeeee ee 14 8 12 
BD DOOMED. 255003. yet 52s deg go se PRR newt 11] 4 5 
EEE oe Sea Peres Gait ei eae eee 1 I 
Se eS Se See See |b. Gah SE eee | 208 208 
RE ee a eee ears seis) Pe eerds teehee 68 68 
I SLOTS S Oi POPES RA SE 12 | 18 
NNR aah RE AER cite thle ORRAG: ee 11 | 2 | 3 
cn err es ee Te VE Oa 
ne, TT rem ee Epremecae Gaete ah AMC Oa ca erie ieee 391 | iI 
Gieentnnd:. 2 .)2--_.. = 2 itis... seweten) sdb. Lis DEERE IAS Sy)? SS SER rhe | AO 
Miquelon and St. Pierre. ._...........-...---- so Noapealh LhiUhce bigs (1) iv cnct oceans ><> - 
Total, MOOR. . nics in ences eee eT Gee nee omer 47 13, 511 13, 558 
Grand total, all countries... ~~ .05......-...-.... | : 164, 667 8, 814 23, 932 fas: 2 32, 746 





1 Quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Turkey in Asia, Other Asia, 
Other Africa, Other Pacific, and in America is included with the quota for the European country to 
which they belong. 

2 Does not include 21 Chinese admitted under recent court decision. 


Report on Immigration into North Queensland 


N APRIL, 1924, the Governor of Queensland appointed a commis- 
| sioner to investigate the social and economic effect of the in- 
creasing immigration of aliens into certain districts of North 
Gorcutint (Brisbane), and in its issue for July 24, 1925, the Queens- 
land Industrial Gazette gives the report recently made by the inves- 
tigator. The immediate cause of the inquiry was the number of 
immigrants flocking into the sugar-growing regions of North Queens- 
land. Complaint was made that more were arriving than could be 
utilized, that they were crowding out the native workers, that they 
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tended to flock together and remain unassimilated, that they were 
willing to accept a lower standard of living than the Australians con- 
: sidered — and that among the recent comers was found a distinctly 
undesirable element. 

The investigation showed that there had been a considerable in- 
crease In foreign arrivals within the last few years. ‘‘ During the 
three and a half years ended September 30, 1924, the excess of arrivals 
over departures of foreign-born immigrants numbered 16,148, a figure 
equal to about 11.6 per cent of the total foreign-born persons who 
were in Australia when the 1921 census was taken.”’ 

Italians, numbering 6,909, formed the largest single group of these 
newcomers, Greeks came next, and immigrants a the United 
States came third. The rate of arrival is increasing rapidly, and it 
was estimated that some 11,000 would come during 1925. 

The investigation seemed to show that in the main the immigrants 
were of a desirable class, industrious, and thrifty, and in many cases 
anxious to acquire holdings and become Australians in every sense. 
But they were coming in too rapidly and too numerously, with the 
result that an anti-foreign feeling was developing which might lead 
to trouble. Again, not all the immigrants were of the best type, and 
there was some reason to think that the proportion of the undesirable 
element was increasing unduly. A considerable part of the report is 
devoted to the manner in which the United States is handling its 
immigration problem, and as a result of the whole study, the commis- 
sioner recommends that the Government should consider regulating 
and controlling immigration from the country of origin to its distri- 
bution in Australia, ‘‘with particular regard to the nationality and 
fitness of the immigrant, the number arriving at any one time and for 
any one locality.” 

The arrival of large numbers of aliens, unable to speak the English language, 
and unacquainted with our laws and industrial conditions, in districts where there 
is already a surplus of labor, can only lead to industrial trouble and to a number 
of individuals being thrown upon the State for support. It is desirable that aliens 
be not permitted to arrive in any one district in such numbers as to become a 
majority of the workers in such district. When this happens the first step in the 
direction of assimilation—some knowledge of the English language—becomes un- 
necessary. Further, it invites strife and racial disturbances, and leads to the 
formation of racial groups, each one organized for purposes of its own, and all 
anti-British in sympathy and outlook. 

Further recommendations deal with selection of immigrants, with 
special reference to securing a type that ‘‘will assist rather than hinder 
the building up of superior social and economic conditions in this 
State,” deportation of convicted aliens, the desirability of keeping a 
record of aliens, stricter medical examination of migrants, transfer of 
unemployed migrants in any district to some other where industrial 
opportunities are more numerous or varied, and the discouragement 
of racial organizations among aliens. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 











MONG the activities reported by State labor bureaus, the follow- 
* ing are noted in this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review: 

California.—Recent employment statistics, page 96. 

Connecticut.—Recent employment statistics, page 94. 

Georgia.—Amount of wages and value of products in certain in- 
dustries, page 210; and exodus of labor from the State, page 210. 

[llinois.—Recent employment statistics, page 97. 

fowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 94 and 100. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 101. 

New Y ork.—Average weekly earnings of factory workers, page 61; 
extension of five-day week in industry, page 61; and recent employ- 
ment statistics, page 102. 

Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, page 94. 

Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 95 and 103. 

Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 95. 

Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 95 and 103 
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Changes in Buying Habits of Retail Dealers 


Tmt far-reaching changes are taking place in American industry 

and in the distribution of goods is the opinion of a number of 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and economists, as set forth in 
an article which recently appeared.'| These changes, they believe, 
will have an important influence in “smoothing out”’ the alternate 
“bhooms”’ and depressions in industry and will also “give the average 
purchaser a better range of more desirable goods, at about the same 
or possibly even less money.” 

Small, put frequent, orders are taking the place of big orders, 

goods being purchased by the storekeepers as short a time as possible 
ahead of actual needs. This practice had its inception in the de- 
pression following the “‘boom”’ period culminating in 1920. During 
the period of inflation retail dealers stocked up with goods far in 
excess Of what the buying public could consume in a reasonable 
time. Manufacturers who had enlarged their plant due to war-time 
demands were forced to even greater production during the boom 
period around 1920 because freight delays and stoppages caused so 
many repetitions of orders before the original ones could reach the 
markets. When the depression set in, the already overstocked 
dealers stopped buying Mit and the manufacturers had to curtail 
production. 
As the merchants gradually disposed of their surplus stocks they 
began to buy again, but with the difference that their orders were as 
small as they could be, conveniently, and only for very present 
needs, The manufacturers, “faced with the necessity of stimulating 
demand, accepted the situation, increased the output of novelties 
and sold their goods in small lots, often direct to the dealers.”’ 

The practice still continues and has expanded throughout almost 
all industry, for, in the opinion of some economists, it was brought 
about not merely by transitory postwar conditions but by funda- 
mental developments in American life. In their opinion the new 
practice in buying is both permanent and sound, The only differ- 
ence of opinion concerns its further extension. 

One banker thinks that it is a permanent development which will 
be as far reaching, though on a smaller scale, as the industrial revo- 
lution. The manufacturer has been forced to become more like the 
merchant in estimating the amount demanded and the tastes of the 
public. Factors in the change were the growing demand for variety; 
the quick changes in style; the advantage possessed by the buyer, 
in ordering goods, due to falling prices and the depression; and the 
change in the position of America from that of a debtor to a creditor 
nation. 





1 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Sept. 5, 1925. 
. [895 209 
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Amount of Wages and Value of Products in Certain Georgia Industries, 1924 


HE following statistics comparing the amount paid to wage 
earners with the value of the manufactured products in various 
industries in Georgia are taken from the thirteenth annual report of 
the commissioner of commerce and labor of that State for the fisca| 
year ending December 31, 1924 (pp. 7-29): 


AMOUNTS PAID TO WAGE EARNERS AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN SPECIFigp 
INDUSTRIES IN GEORGIA, 1924 








oy — 
weve paid to alue of 
Industry group wage | products 
earners | 

Bakeries, confectioneries , candies, and ice cream ._._....____._______..._._-_ $1, 989, 678 | $12, 356, 587 
pO eee ae ee eee ee eee eee 2, 526, 321 8, 620, 260 
lt dali lino 20 A Pt ote Scie Minden cmal tants cada 1, 651, 586 9, 678, 362 
Brick, tile, sewer piping, cement, clay, limestone products....__._.___-___-.-___- 2, 985, 678 8, 865, 326 
NS RES MOTE OLE CEES TINE TOTES 85, 625 601, 253 
Buggies, carriages, wagons, carts, materials, and repair shops_..__........__---- 162, 323 240, 989 
3 | RP ehh IR, SRE He ON erry See ere 672, 321 3, 027, 628 
eo Eh iba ema EP dat ME ain 54 si OE le 2 OR aii gd nid, ORE tee) 2 315, 694 985, 967 
Pees is CO i ie, eae ieee Sid Ot) eke ead 1 2, 152, 364 | 20, 405, 000 
Sa ee 1, 901, 263 | 15, 027, 624 
Furniture, including doors, blinds, and finished woodwork____________________-- 3, 862, 784 | 17, 562, 287 
oo | a a cree eee Se ers Pee Crea a ee aes ee 881, 250 7, 998, 342 
Leeds 86 Ei ae coh: ah od ot RS ne 1 3, 255, 752 8, 864, 376 
RippmGeGes. «iti i SL. A Dh he ed i i Sisk sil eek At 825, 650 3, 956, 586 
Leather goods, tanneries, and saddleries____._...._..______- Seti orn artes 1, 893, 762 9, 322, 657 
Machine, foundry, iron and steel, and general repair shops.____......._________- 14, 989, 367 | 41, 864, 351 
Marble and granite quarries, marble yards, building stone and paving materials 

Se ee st es: Sie ee ls eo ahh nes Pt eee 2, 962,384 | 10, 725, 241 
CHa, a La Seni iil eek Jit Ror fi 74) i bs 1, 783,452 | 18, 628, 43 
El EE IE ND Scien, i Ret ah AR es “apleeiet thie BD xP pe 26, 84), 416 | 254, 119, 910 
Ineieserses aitred to-pertie mits. 252 ee ee Ak ee eee! 1, 984, 322 | 10, 023,64 
Beigpeiremegna-mainctereha sso. cb ce akc bea Se nd} de 2, 986, 755 | 22, 226, 657 














1 Includes amounts paid to officers and clerks. 


Exodus of Labor from Georgia 


SINCE the early fall of 1922 common labor has been leaving Georgia 

for various other sections of the United States, according to the 
thirteenth annual report of the commissioner of commerce and labor 
of that State for 1924. Thousands of negro workers have already 
gone to other States and this emigration is still in progress. Numerous 
farmers who had started crops in 1924 had to abandon them because 
of the dearth of labor. Many white people have also left Georgia. 
It was recently reported that at the Atlanta post office there were 
25,000 forwarding addresses of former residents of that city who had 
gone to Florida. ‘The competition for labor has been so great that 
the city council of Atlanta “has passed an ordinance placing a tax of 
$300 upon each person, firm, or corporation soliciting labor in the 
city.’ An important power company building a dam at Bartlett's 
Ferry has been foreed to get most of its labor aks Alabama. 

The appropriation for the department of commerce and labor is so 
inadequate that that office has not been able to be of any substantial 
assistance in enforcing the law against emigrant agents. The com- 
missioner believes that prompt action should be taken “to repopulate 
the agricultural sections and to rehabilitate the industrial resources ’”’ 
not with foreign immigrants but with desirable people from the 
surrounding States and the Middle West. It is not so much a ques- 


as 
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tion of money to advertise Georgia as it is the need for the establish- 
ment of some department to make systematic efforts to secure 
settlers for the State. The commissioner of agriculture, who is ex- 
officio the commissioner of immigration, has suggested that the law 
be amended so that the department of commerce and labor will have 
charge of these activities. 





Fees for Factory Inspection in Norway 


THE following item relating to factory my Ss in Norway appears 
in Industrial and Labor Information for July 20, 1925: 


On May 22, 1925, the Norwegian Storting approved a Government proposal 
to amend the act relating to the protection of labor in industrial undertakings, so 
as to provide that the fees charged for boiler inspection shall be sufficient to cover 
the costs, and that a fee shall be charged for factory inspection, at the rate of 0.1 
per cent of the wage bill. : 

It is estimated that the total cost thus transferred from the State to industrial 
undertakings will be 385,000 kroner! a year. 


It may be noted in connection with the above, that this was 
formerly the universal practice in the United States. The present 
tendency here, however, is away from this practice, as being unde- 
sirable. 





Decline in Home Work in Switzerland 


HEREAS a few decades ago home work was the most important 

form of industrial work in Switzerland, statistics recently 
published by the Swiss Federal Department of Public Economy? 
show that for a long time it has been decreasing steadily from year 
to year, notably between 1910 and 1920. On December 1, 1910, 
there were still, roughly, 70,000 home workers in Switzerland. On 
December 1, 1920, there were only 39,300, according to the general 
census. Although exact figures are not available for 1900, the number 
of home workers in that year was estimated at 130,000. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the number of home workers has decreased by 
70 per cent in the course of 20 years. 





‘Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. : , : 
_ ‘Switzerland. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Handelsabteilung. Wirtschaftsberichte des schweizer- 
ischen Handelsamtsblattes. Bern, April 25, 1925, pp. 129, 130. 
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The following table shows the decrease in the number of home 
workers in the prineipal home-working industries in 1920, as com- 
pared with 1910: 


NUMBER OF HOME WORKERS IN PRINCIPAL SWISS HOME-WORKING INDUSTRI] 


















































ES 
1910 AND 1920 % 
aes = - ; 
Decrease, 1920 
Industry | 1910 1920 — 7 
Number) Per cent 
Seer i § ag | ee een 
Fallen Aap Raritan et ale, elerdis: 2 9abeoy ts MD a Aaah tA 70, 104 39, 344 30, 760 | 4 
Chief textile industries: ne , 
EEE SET 2, EN EEE OS TD |» BG a 29, 520 13, 561 15, 959 | 54 
ae Bata arene tinder ate Bisies. Ss on IE enone inne Mat 12, 817 7, 574 5, 243 A) 
Gon wearer re ee ee ees os ee DAP Bh 3, 916 2, 950 966 2 
See 5s es le a kat ide sal j 2, 618 | 1, 497 1, 121 | 43 
a re ee, a ee a 2, 577 | 607 1, 970 | 76 
Te i a 51,448 | 26, 189 25, 259 49 
fe I EN PT TE POPLIN 9,096; 6,747) 2349) 
Chief clothing industries: 

Men's and women’s clothing. -...........-...............-- 3, 756 | 2; 388 1, 368 | 36 
eet enieres, O66 5053 he a er ss es 2, 038 1, 570 468 — 23 
ES cn wa tinindkiaitinie ids cdindaimleapeathinaaeecers 601 | 228 373 62 
ce Pe oe | 6, 398 | 4, 186 2, 209 | 5 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Cotorapo.— Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the year 1924. Denver, 1925. 
57 pp. 

According to this report, the number of men killed in and about mines, mills, 
and smelters, including railroad tunnels, in Colorado in 1924 was 17—4 less than 
in the preceding year. 



























Greorc1a.— Department of Commerce and Labor. Thirteenth annual report, for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1924. Atlanta, 1925. 71 pp. 


Data from this publication are given on pages 210 and 211 of this issue of the 
MontHiy Lasor REVIEW. 

InpiANA.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook of the State of Indiana for 
the year 1924. Indianapolis, 1925. vi, 1327 pp. 

The report of the Indiana Industrial Board is incorporated in this volume. 
A résumé of the inspection work of the Board’s department of women and chil- 
dren, in the fiseal year ending September 30, 1924, was published in the July, 
1925, issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review (p. 209), and data on workmen’s 
compensation, for the same period, in the August, 1925, issue (p. 161). 
Iowa.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report for the biennial period ending June 
30, 1924. Des Moines, 1924. 14 pp. 

This publication is a résumé of four bulletins published by the Iowa Bureau 
of Labor Statistics dealing, respectively, with child labor, labor organizations of 
Iowa, the State Free Employment Service, and factory inspection, prosecutions, 
and accident reports. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
Miscellaneous labor laws. Albany, 1925. 186 pp. 

This pamphlet is the annual edition of the miscellaneous labor laws of New York, 
taken mainly from the Consolidated Laws of 1909 with amendments up to and 
including the year 1925. It presents provisions of laws directly or indirectly 
affecting labor, other than the labor law and the workmen's compensation law. 
Annotations give cross references to other statutes, and references to decisions 
of the courts and opinions of the attorney general. 

Unrrep Strates.—Railroad Labor Board. Decisions, with addenda and inter pre- 
tations (decisions Nos. 2069 to 2773), with an appendix showing regulations 
and orders of the Railroad Labor Board, also court decisions in respect to title 


III of the transportation act, 1920. Vol. V (including cumulative indez, 
Vols. I to V). Washington, 1925. [Various paging. | 


_——_ 





Statistical Bureau. Monthly and annual earnings and details of 
service of train and engine service employees, covering calendar year 1923, com- 
piled from reports of 15 representative class I carriers. Vol. 4: Foremen, 
yard; helpers, yard. Vol. 5: Switch tenders. Vol. 6: Engineers, passenger; 
engineers, freight. Vol.?: Engineers, yard. Chicago, August, 1925. [Various 
paging. } 
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Official—F oreign Countries 


Avusrratia (Soura Austravia).—[Statistical Leepartment.] Statistical registey 
for the year 1923-24. Part V: Production. Section I.—Report on agricul. 
tural, livestock, and manufactory statistics, year 1923-24. Adelaide, 1925. 
LLL pp. 


—— (TasMAntA).—{Statistical and Registration Department?] The pocket year 
book for 1925. Hobart, 1925. 144 pp. 

Contains in compact form statistical information concerning cost of living, 
retail prices, wages, friendly societies, etc. 

BetGcium.— Ministére de |’Industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire 
de la législation du Travail, années 1914.4 1919. Tome III. Brussels, 1925, 
viii, 508 pp. 

This volume contains the texts of labor laws and decrees promulgated in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Lithuania, Luxemburg, New Zealand, and 
Norway during the years 1914 to 1919. 

Canapa (ALBreRTA).—Commissioner of Labor. Annual report for the year 1924. 
Edmonton, 1925. 40 pp.; chart. 

Includes data relating to wages, hours of labor, factory inspection, and opera- 
tion of employment offices; also the report of the minimum wage board of the 
Province. 








(British CoLumBia).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the year 
ended December 31,1924. Victoria, 1925. 76 pp. 


Includes data on weekly wage rates of males and females for 1924, but no data 
by occupation. 

—— (Onrario),—Department of Mines. Thirty-third annual report. Part V/I, 

1924. Toronto, 1925, v, 138 pp. 

The first section of this pamphlet contains statistics on mine accidents in On- 
tario in the year 1923. 

FRANCE.—Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Prévoy- 
ance Sociales. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résultats statistiques 
du recensement général de la population effectué le 6 mars 1921. Tome I]. 
Paris, 1925. (Various paging.| 

This volume, giving the results of the general census of France taken in 1921 
for 45 Departments—regions of the North, East, and Southeast—ineludes an 
occupational classification of the inhabitants of these sections. 

Great Britain.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 30: An 
experimental investigation into repetitive work, by Isabel Burnett. London, 
1925. wt, 26 pp. 

This study of the effect of repetitive work on four workers of different degrees 
of intelligence showed that, in the time-rate test, the two most intelligent workers 
were the most variable workers, while the worker whose intelligence was average 
was the best and steadiest worker and there was a remarkably steady improvc- 
ment in the ability of the subject with subnormal intelligence to perform thc 
work. A comparison of time and piece rate output showed that with the piece- 
rate basis of payment the output was greater; there was less variation in the 
average output; competition seemed to both alleviate monotony and aid output, 
although the output of a particularly unskilled worker may suffer from tlie 
discouragement due to failure to make a score as high as that of other workers; 
and the effects of the change from time to piece work were most marked in tlic 
most intelligent and least in the least intelligent and least variable ofthe workers. 
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Great Brrrarn.—Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper 


No. 8: The ignition of firedamp, by H. F. Coward and R. V. Wheeler. London, 
1925. 285 pp.; charts. 


___ -— —— Paper No. 9: The lag on ignition of firedamp, by C. A. Naylor 
and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1925. 16 pp.; charts. : : 





_— 


- Paper No. 10: Firedamp explosions within closed vessels—the 

effects of turbulence, by G. B. Maxwell and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1926. 

12 pp., wlustraied. 

The first of these studies deals with the causes of firedamp explosions, such as 
ignition by pressure, by heated surfaces and wires, by flames, and by frictional 
or electric sparks. The second deals with the “lag” or interval between the 
exposure Of firedamp to a temperature high enough to cause ignition and the 
actual ignition, a subject of particular importance because of the hope that it 
may be possible to compound explosives the flames from which, being of ex- 
ceedingly short duration, could not ignite firedamp in spite of their high tem- 
perature. The third discusses the problem raised by the turbulence caused by 
rapidly revolving parts of electrical mining machines of the electric-motor type. 
The most explosive mixtures of firedamp and air, it is shown, are not much 
affected even by extreme turbulence, and the conclusion is reached that ‘‘neither 
the slight increase in maximum pressure from turbulent mixtures, nor the greatly 
increased rapidity of development of pressure, affect the safety of flange protec- 
tion devices for flame-proof mining electrical apparatus.”’ 








Third annual report, including a note regarding matters dealt with 
by the Health Advisory Committee, 1924. London, 1925. 72 pp. 


This report includes an account of the advance made in coordinating the safety 
work of the British Department of Mines with that of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, and of the studies made in regard to coal-dust explosions. 

—— Ministry of Health. Sixth annual report, 1924-1925. London, 1928. 
zw, 188 pp. Cmd. 2450. 
Gives reports on public health, local Government and local finance, administra- 


tion of the poor law, housing, national health insurance, and reports of health 
work in Wales. 


—— Ministry of Labor. Report on an investigation into the personal circumstances 
and industrial history of 10,903 claimants to unemployment benefit, November 
24-29, 1924. London, 1925. 127 pp. 

Some data on the results of this investigation were given in the MONTHLY 

Lasor Review for September, 1925, page 125. 


— [Parliament]. Coal mining industry: Explanatory memorandum of the terms 
of settlement of the dispute in the coal mining industry. London, 1925. 5 pp. 
Cmd. 2488. 

Extracts from this memorandum are given on page 19 of this number of the 

MonTHLy Lasor REVIEW. 


— Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. Minutes of evidence 


taken before Commission. Vol. 1, first to twelfth days. London, 1926. 
w, 292 pp. 





Appendix, Part I: Statements prepared by certain Government 
departments. London, 1924. 174 pp. 





Appendix, Part II: Statements submitted by certain approved 
societies, insurance committees, dental societies, representative bodies, etc. Lone 
don, 1925. 243 pp. 


Hungary (Bupaprrst).—Székesfévaros Statisztikai Hivatala. Budapest Székes- 
fovéros Statisztikai Evkényve. XIII. EBvfolyam, 1921-1924. Budapest, 
1925. . xvi, 583 pp. 
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The thirteenth volume of the Budapest municipal statistieal yearbook, covering 
the years 1921 to 1924. Of the numerous statistical tables contained in {he 
volume, those of special interest to labor relate to housing, employment exchanges, 
social insurance, trade-unions, wages and salaries, cost of living, unemployment, 
and food prices. 
Inp1a (Burma).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the working of 

the Indian factories act, 1911, in Burma, for the year 1924. Rangoon, 1925. 
50 pp. 

Some data from this report are given on page 22 of this issue of the Monruty 
LaBor REvIEw. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBoR OrFice.—Compensation for industrial accidents. Geneva, 
1925. xi, 655 pp. (Proof.) 
Compensation for occupational diseases. Geneva, 1925. 68 pp. (Proof.) 

These two publications, giving comparative analyses of laws providing for 
compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases in various 
countries, are reviewed on page 126 of this issue of the Montuty LaBor ReEviny, 


Publications of the International Labor Office. Geneva, April, 1925. 97 pp. 
A list of the periodical publications, the special reports, and other publications 
of the International Labor Office. 
Norway.—| Departementet for Sociale Saker.| Statistiske CentralbyrAé. Arbeids- 
lonnen i jordbruket driftsdret 1924-1925. Oslo, 1925. 11*, 9 pp. Norges 
offisielle statistikk, VII, 165. 
Figures from this report on agricultural wages in Norway are given on page 
68 of this issue of the Monruity Laspor Review. 
Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge. 44% drgang. 1924. Oslo, 
1925. [27], 300 pp. 
Statistical yearbook for the Kingdom of Norway for the year 1924. In addi- 
tion to much statistical material on other subjects, the book contains tables on 
social insurance, unemployment, work of employment offices, wages, prices and 
cost of living, strikes and lockouts (in 1923), collective agreements (at end of 
1923), and cooperative societies (in 1923). 











Urvuauay.—Ministerio de MHacienda.] Direccién General de Estadisticas. 
Anuario estadistico, 1922 y 1923. Tomo XXXII, parte 5 y 6. Montevideo, 
1924. 63 and 30 pp. 


In these sections of the yearbook of Uruguay comparative financial and indus- 
trial statistics are given, covering specified years ending with 1923. The section 
of the report giving statistics of the work of employment offices shows that during 
the year 1923 applications for work numbered 5,813 and placements 2,498. ‘The 
data on industrial accidents are summarized on page 105 of this issue of the 
Montaiy Laspor Review. ) 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Sociat Science. Trend of wage 
earners’ savings in Philadelphia, by Margaret H. Schoenfeld. Philadelphia, 
1925. v, 65 pp. Supplement to Vol. CXXI of The Annals, September, 192). 


A study of the kind of savings institutions which make the greatest appeal to 
industrial workers both in Philadelphia and in the State of Pennsylvania. During 
the past 10 years the general trend of savings has been towards investment in 
shares in building and loan associations and savings deposits in State banks and 
trust companies, while mutual savings bank deposits increased comparatively 
little. In the same period industrial life insurance more than doubled, and 
accumulation in plant savings funds covered by the study amounted to 1 to 5 
per cent of the total wages. 
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_ AmeRICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Modern trade-unionism, by William Green. 
Washington, 1925. 16 pp. 

—— Unions reduce industrial waste, by William Green. Washington, 1925. 
12 pp. 

—— Wage negotiations and practices, by Matthew Woll. Washington, 1925. 


55 pp. 
An account of the machinery for collective bargaining as practiced by the 


national and international organizations affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor. 
AmERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. Brookwood Local No. 189. Mass 


education for workers: Second annual conference of teachers in workers’ 
education. Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y., 1925. 93 pp. 


Some of the reports given at this conference are summarized on page 169 of 
this issue of the Montuty Lasor REviEw. 

AppLetON, W. A. Trade unions, their past, present, and future. London, Philip 
Allen & Co., 1925. xi, 183 pp. 

A brief history of the development of trade-unionism in England, and of its 
problems, past and present. Especially useful is the discussion of the Trades- 
Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade-Unions, the relations 
between them, and the part each plays in the industrial and political activities 
of the movement. 

L’ASSISTANCE ET L’EBNCOURAGEMENT NATIONAL AUX FAMILLES NOMBREUSES. 


Lois, décrets, circulaires et jurisprudence. Nancy-Paris-Strasbourg, Berger- 
Levrauli, 1925. 100 pp. 


The documents included in this pamphlet are the laws, decrees, and circulars 
relating to family allowances, for the period from July 14, 1913, to June 7, 1924. 
BABEL, ANTONY. Essai sur les causes et-le développement de la législation du 
travail en Suisse. Geneva, Librairie Mongenet, 1925. 227 pp. 

The principal factors which have favored or hindered the enactment of social 
legislation in Switzerland are considered in this study, which traces the develop- 
ment of labor legislation in that country from 1798 to the present time. In 
connection with the development of legal protective measures, the influence of 
various economic and social theories and the growth of labor organizations are 
brought out for each period of economic development. The second part of the 
volume deals with international labor regulation and new tendencies in social 
legislation. 

Barnicu, GeoraGeEs. La politique de la vie chére et del appauvrissement. Brussels, 
J. Lebégue & Cie, 1925. 268 pp. 

The cost of living and poverty in Belgium as related to the financial and other 
policies of the Government form the subject of this study. It includes a survey 
of the actual economic conditions of the country ineluding cost of living, wages, 
hours of work, the coal situation, freight rates, and industrial and commercial 
credits. 

Comité CENTRAL DES ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. Annuaire, 1925. Paris, 
[1925?\. xi, 759 pp., illustrated. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the above volume are: The central committee 
of family allowances (its regulations, affiliated funds, and annual congresses) ; 
the administration, benefits, and regulations of funds for family allowances; the 
juridical character of family allowances, with legal opinions, decisions, and 
decrees concerning such grants; and legislation as to maternity benefits and the 
protection of young children, of large families, and of the families of workers. 
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Cornet, University. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 431: The 
cost of living in a small factory town, by Clarence Vernon Noble. Ithaca, N. Y,, 


1924. 7O pp. 

The cost-of-living data used in this study cover the year from September 1, 
1918, to August 31, 1919, and include 92 families in a small factory town in 
central New York. The survey gives detailed information as to family incomes 
and expenditures for the various items of the budget, and a comparison of the 
results obtained with other cost-of-living studies is made. 

Craic, Davip R. ann Cuarters, W. W. Personal leadership in industry. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1925. xiii, 245 pp. 

This volume brings together the experience of a number of executives in indus- 
trial undertakings who have been successful in the supervision of employees, 
Interviews with more than 110 executives who had had considerable experience 
in supervising others and who were considered by their superiors as particularly 
suecessful in this field formed the basis of the study, which aims to assist the 
individual in the solution of the problems connected with personnel management. 
DeELATTRE, AcHILLE. Une grande bataille sociale. La gréve des mineurs dy 

Borinage (Aowtt-Octobre 1924). Brussels, L’ Eglantine, 1925. 301 pp. 

An account of the strike of miners in the district of the Borinage in Belgium 
which lasted from August to October, 1924. 
DeruTscHER HOLZARBEITER-VERBAND. Jahrbuch, 1924. Berlin, 1925. 250 pp. 

The yearbook of the German Woodworkers’ Federation for the year 1924. 
Reviews the economic conditions in the world and in Germany (especially in the 
German woodworking industry), and discusses wages, hours of labor, collective 
agreements, and labor disputes in the various branches of the woodworking in- 
dustry. A report on the activities of the federation and its branches and on 
their membership and financial condition concludes the volume. 
GorTscHaLK, Max. Les conditions du travail dans le territoire de la Sarre. 

Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1925. 71 pp. 

A study of present labor conditions in the territory of the Saar, covering hours 
of work, wages and cost of living, social insurance, unemployment, collective 
agreements, trade-union organizations, etc. 


New 


GuENEAU, Lovuts. Les derniétres crises de chémage et la question de Vassurance 
obligatoire. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1924. 238 pp. 


A study of the unemployment crises occurring in the different countries since 
1914 in relation to the question of compulsory unemployment insurance. There 
is a brief bibliography on the subject. 
Hopason, James Goopwin. A labor party for the United States. New York, 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1925. 109 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. III, No. 2.) 

This is a compilation of material on the question of the formation of an inde- 
pendent labor party in the United States. There is a bibliography of articles 
on both the affirmative and negative sides of the question. 
Kass, Gustave. L’Orientation professionnelle et l apprentissage. Paris, Librairie 

Polytechnique Ch. Béranger, 1925. vii, 115 pp. 

The decline of technical training in France and the necessity for increasing 
the facilities for improving the skill of the workers to offset the decline in the 
number of workers form the subject of this study. 
Lautaupb, Camituie. Les conventions collectives de travail et la loi du 25 mars 1919. 

Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1925. 171 pp. 

The French law of March 25, 1919, relating to collective labor agreements is 
treated in this work from the point of view of the legal questions involved. The 
appendixes contain statistics of the collective agreements in foreesin 1920, the 
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manner in which they were concluded and the points covered by them, and 
court decisions in contested cases. There is also a bibliography. 
Merropo.LitaN Lire Insurance Co. An epoch in life insurance: Thirty-three 


years of administration of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. New York, 
1924. axxxviii, 8306 pp. Second edition. 


This history of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., covering the past 33 
years, deals with the activities of the company in its relations to policyholders, 
its employees, and the public. The development of the industrial department 
and the welfare work carried on for industrial policyholders are described and 
an account is also given of the many provisions for the health and welfare of 
the employees and of the work of the company for the public health. 

Morrit, Louris W. England on the eve of the industrial revolution. London, 
P.S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1925. xxi, 312 pp.; map. 

The author points out that many of the problems facing the modern world 
are essentially the same as those which, on a lesser scale, confronted England in 
the eighteenth century, and that therefore a study of the economic and social 
conditions of that century is both interesting and profitable. The survey 
covers the situation in agriculture, in commerce, and in industry. 

National INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The employment of young 
persons in the United States. New York, 1925. viii, 150 pp.; charts. 

A study intended to give a general view of what “child labor”’ is, and what 
has been and is being done about it. Discusses the factors in the employment 
of young persons, the extent and character of their employment, its effects upon 
the individual, and upon economic, political, and social life, the regulation of 
the employment of young persons, and the problem of Federal regulation. An 
appendix contains tables and abstracts, showing for each State how many per- 
sons under 18 are employed and in what industries, as shown by the Census of 
1920, and giving briefly the prevailing legal regulations of the labor of young 
persons and children, by States. 

Pittal, P. PapMaNnaBHa. Economic conditions in India. London, George 
Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1925. xviii, 330 pp. 

A study of the economic life of India with special reference to the possibility 
of developing the country along modern lines. The industrial organization of 
the past is surveyed, and the conclusion is reached that conditions have changed 
so extensively that the old order can not be used as a basis from which to develop 
the new. Consideration is given to the problems of industrial organization, 
large-scale production, the cotton-mill industry, iron and steel production, the 
labor supply, the financing of industry, and the relations between the State and 
industry. The author feels that a more rapid industrialization of the country 
is desirable, and that this requires a great increase in efficiency of methods and 
management. Also, it demands a much more vigorous program of health and 
educational activities, for the physical feebleness of the worker has much to do 
with low ouiput. At the same time, the welfare of the country demands a great 
increase in agricultural efficiency, and promotion of the rural handicrafts which 
may usefully employ the spare time of agricultural families. 

Prosser, CHarugs A. and ALLEN, CHarues R. Vocational education in a 
democracy. New York, Century Co., 1925. xi, 580 pp. 

The book deals with the principles which the authors, who have had long 
experience along educational lines, believe apply to all forms of vocational 
education of secondary grade; with the policies which should be followed by 
schools and occupations if they are to meet the need for practical training in this 
country; and with methods which may be expected to develop a properly trained 
body of workers of all grades. 
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Razous, Pau. La sélection des travailleurs dans les offices de placement et dais 
les services d’embauche des enterprises. Paris,G. & M. Ravisse, 1924. 63 jp»). 
This pamphlet deals with the vocational guidance of workers and the proper 
placement of workers by the public employment offices and by private industry. 
TusKEGEE INstiTUTE. Negro Year Book, 1925-1926. Tuskegee Institute, Alu. 
Negro Year Book Publishing Co., 1925. viii, 544 pp. 

A singularly inclusive and useful reference book concerning the negro race, 
dealing more especially with its development in this country. Among the iim- 
portant features of the book are a study of the educational progress and oppor- 
tunities of the negro, including the school situation in different States and showing 
the comparative provision made for white and colored children, data showing 
the progress of the race in business, in the professions, and in the acquisition of 
property, a survey of the negro in agriculture, and an extensive bibliography « 
works dealing with the colored race in the United States. 

Veen, Henri. La protection de l’enfance la législation et dans les cuvres en 
Belgique. Deuxieme édition. Brussels, J. Lebegue & Cie, 1925. vii, 160 py). 

A discussion of the principles on which Belgian legislation for the protection 
of children is based. It covers the agencies for the legal and moral protection 
of children, education and protection of the health of children and mothers, the 
care of war orphans, and a general survey of the international child welfar 
movement. The appendixes contain the texts of the various Belgian laws. 


WeIBEL, Ernst Friepricn. Zur Frage des gleitenden Lohnes. Bern, Paul 
Haupt, 1924. 94 pp. 

A monograph on the problem of the sliding scale of wages. The author dis- 
cusses the problem from two points of view: First, whether wages adjusted to 
the cost of living should be introduced on principle, and second, whether such 
introduction is technically practicable. 
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